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The World of Music 


The Baton Range Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra is the first organization of this na¬ 
ture, of symphony size, to be formed in the 
State of Louisiana. It gave its first program 
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THE ETUDE 



Schools anb Colleges-cbtcago 

Summer master School 


L 



June 27 to August 6 [Six Weeks] 

SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT OF 

PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 

Master Violin Instructor of the World 

OSCAR SAENGER 

Celebrated Vocal Instructor 

RICHARD HAGEMAN 

Conductor Metropolitan Opera 
Noted Coach and Accompanist 

FLORENCE HINKLE 

America's Foremost Soprano 

RUDOLPH GANZ 

Renowned Pianist 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 

Famous Singer and Teacher 

CLARENCE EDDY 

Dean of American Organists 


MME. DELIA VALERI 

Vocal Teacher 


FACULTY OF 100 ARTISTS 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Auer Mr Saenger Mr. Witherspoon. Mr. Hageman. Mme. Hinkle. Mr Ganz. Mme. Valeri and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award a 
free Scholarship to the student, who, after an open competitive examination, is found to possess the greatest gift for singing or platting. 

FREE SCHOLARSHIP APPLICATION BLANK ON REQUEST 

Write for complete summer catalog. Lesson periods should be engaged now. Private and Class Lessons are given by all teachers 

DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 12 th 

.FELIX BOROWSKI, President “ 

DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus 


Chicago Musical College 

620 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., Chicago, III. ( Col, '*« ■»«*« n«n _ « 



) CARL D. KINSEY, 


Vice-President and Manager 


IVCEU/V\ 
NOjLRTS 

c 



OBSERVATORY 

(INCORPORATED) | 

Elias Day, Pres, and D r. 
of^ Dramatic Department 

of Voice Department 
Faculty includes many 

SUMMER 
TERM 

June 20th—August 1st 


Work taken dining summer will be credite 
regular courses. Diplomas and Degrees. Wril 
detailed information and free catalog. 

Address Registrar 

Dept. E 

600-610 LYON & HEALY BLDG., Chica 


' T HE A ARY W°°D CHASE /TH^L 

°F AVUSIQAL ARTS 


FIFTEENTH CHICAGO SEASON 

A School for the Training of Professional Musicians 

Theory, Piano, Voice, Dramatic Art,Violin, Teacher’s Normal Training 

PUPILS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME_WHITE FOR CLRRIC LI.LM 


Chicago College of Music 


c. Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees; Medal: 




Private Teachers 

bership in the Western Conservatory may provi 
Conservatory advantages for their pupils at home. 
E. H. SCOTT, Kimball Hall, Chic* 


The COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART 

16th Floor Kimball Building, Chicago, III. 
DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 

An eminent faculty of 60 artists offers to 
prospective students courses of study 
based upon the best modern educational 
princip'es, also courses in co legiat ■ studies 
for students unable to attend university. 
For information, address Dept. E 
E. L. STEPHEN, Manager 


Lake Forest University 
School of Music 

Courses in all blanches of music, 
including piano, voice, violin, theory^ 
harp, wind instruments, etc. Special 
Publ c School Music” course fitting 
young women for positions. 

Faculty of collegiate standing and 
international training. 

Delightful dormitory for girls on col¬ 
lege campus. 

Lake Forest is situated within easy 
access of Chicago and its advantages, 
such as the Art Institute, Chicago Sym¬ 
phony Concerts, Chicago Grand Opera, 
performances of solo artists and of 
musical societies. 


Governed by inHuential Board of Trustees 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 

LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

So* M. E. Lake Forest. Illinois 


Where to Go to Study? 

The advertisements of Teachers, Schools and Colleges on 
pages 146, 147, 210, 211, 212 and 213 of this issue are more 
important to many readers of THE ETUDE than at any 


A Great Problem Which May Be the 
Turning Point in a Musical Career 

other period of the year. Consult them and plan now your 
work for the coming Summer and Fall. Any advertiser will 
g adly send you additional information upon postal request. 


Please mention THE ETUDE ■» 
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SUMMER MASTER COURSES 


FOR PROFESSIONALS AND ADVANCED 
June 2Tth=July joth=ig2i 


STUDENTS 


LHEVINNE 


DAVID 

BISPHAM 


The American Conservatory announces the return 
engagement of these world-famous 
artists to conduct 

MAST3EE CLASSES 

specially designed for professional pianists and 
singers, teachers and advanced students, for a 
term of five weeks, from June 27 to July 30. 

REPERTORY CLASSES AUDITOR CLASSES 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 

DAVID BISPHAM WILL ALSO CONDUCT A N CLASS IN RECITATION TO MUSIC 

SUMMER NORMAL SESSION of six weeks—June 27 to August 6,1921. 

Faculty of 95 eminent artist instructors. Lecture courses, recitals. Classes will be limited as to number; be advised to register at 
an early date. Regular and post-graduate courses in Public School Music. Special lecture courses by 

ANNE SHAW FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 

Catalog and summer prospectus mailed on request. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President ' 




KARLETON HACKETT. ADOLF WEIDIG. HENIOT LEVY, t 


CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL of MUSIC 


571 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Summer Normal School 


at 

Chicago 


Full Course— Ten Weeks, May 16 to July 23 


Short Course—5 Weeks 

June 20 to July 23 

Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin and Normal Training 


Supervisors’ Course—5 Weeks 

June 27 to July 30 
Public School Music Methods 


Resident Faculty of 60 eminent Musicians, many of whom are known throughout 
the musical world for the brilliancy of their attainments as artists and teachers. 

RECITALS AND LECTURES 


Normal Training 


For__ 

Full Course 

lONormal Lectures 
20 lessons Interpr 

201essonsKeyboard 

Improvisation 
10 lessons Dalcroze 
Eurythmics 
9 Demonstrations 
—children’s class 

10 lessons Normal 
Training. 

Recitals and Lec- 


preparing to 

Short Course 

S Normal Lectures 
10 lessons Interpre- 

10 lessonsKeyboard 
Harmony and 
Improvisation 
S lessons Dalcroze 
Eurythmics 

4 Demonstrations 
—children’s class 

5 lessons Normal 
Training. 

Recitals and Lec- 


Piano 

Classes for Artist 
Students 
Interpretation 
Repertoire 
Accompanying 
Teaching Material 
History and Ap¬ 
preciation 
Demonstrations — 
children’s class 
work 

Recitals and Lec- 


Theory 

Harmony — Ele- 
mentary and 
Advanced 

Melodic Construc- 

Analysis 
Composition 
Keyboard ' Har- 

Improvisation 


Voice 

Coaching 
Interpretation 
Repertoire 
Sight Singing 
Concert Work 
Oratorio 

Lyceum and Chau- 

Church Singing 
Teaching 

Community Sing¬ 
ing 

Chorus Singing 
Lectures and Re- 


Violin 


Public School Music 
Methods 

Intensive Course for Supervisors 
5 hours a day, 5 days a week, 5 weeks 

Methods 


Choral Conducting 
Sight Singing 
Ear Training 
Harmony 
Child Voice 
Rote Song 
History and Appre- 


OrchestraCon- 

ducting 

Chorus Conducting 

Community Sing¬ 
ing 

Lectures and Recit¬ 
als 


Summer School Booklet Mailed on Request, Address 


Columbia School of Music 


Box 460 

509 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


n THE ETVDE w 


n addressing our advertisers. 
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Musical Readings- 


By LYTTON COX 


Price, 35 cents each 


L> EAUTIFUL LYRICS set to Special Music for the Professional or Amateur 
Reader. The poems are rich in sentiment, each' telling a story with a distinct 
appeal, while the melody is in delightful harmony with the subject. The titles i 
APPLE BLOSSOMS—There’ 
path that leads to yesterday, wher 
Maytime and playtime. 

^ COMPENSATION—An inspin 


old familiar rhyme. “One I Love." 

^ DREAM IN’ IN DE TWILIGHT—A menu 
de candle time’s. Sweetest time of all.’* ’ J “ ' 
FAIRYTOWN—Where the shining turrets 
your dream castles beckon and every wish com 
true. Excellent for young folks. 

FIDDLIN’ IN DE FIRELIGHT—In t 
magic of memory we drift to “De land of hear 
contentment whar the dreams am always true." 

KEEP A’SMILIN — Smiles and tears togetl 
and you’ll not mind the loadT T “ P 8m ‘ 
LEGEND OF A TWILIGHT BELL-A sto 


hearth. Pictures childhood s delightful imagination. 
f MAGIC CIRCLES—Little rings of elfin magic 

THE MOON BOAT-Straightfio-n the chil- 
dren’s^windows a^ pathway of stars leads to the 


MORNING GLORIES—A charming li 


E OLD FAMILY ALBUM—A i 


THE POPPY ROAD—A reading that 
a responsive chord in every heart. Let’s 1 
wonder road of purple shadows. 

THE' SANDMAN—A charming fair 


the n flowCTSfieids n oPFrance7 th< j y ^ 
THE SUNSET BRIDGE—While 


. One of them flew right i 




Others in Preparation 

“Fanciful and lovely with a wistful vein of pathos in each one and handled ' 
with rare lightness of touch} known only to true artists .”-—Cleveland Leader 

Ask your music dealer to get them for you, or mailed direct 
postpaid on receipt of price—35 cents each 

T. S. Denison & Company, Pub., Dept. 89,154 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


“A Thing of Beauty, is a Joy Forever ” 

KEATS 

We BRAMBACH 
BABY GRAND PIANO 

An instrument of permanent beauty in tone and 
design, especially designed for the home of limited 
space, at a price you would expect to pay for an 
upright. Send coupon for full information. 


BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY, 640 West 49th St., New York 

Please send me catalog, also paper pattern showing the exact 


space requirements of the Brambach Baby Grand Piano. 


:act 



laster fMuatr 

A Selected List for Choirmasters 

T HE following selection has been made from the best new 
and standard numbers in our catalogue. Solos, Duets, 
Anthems and Organ Compositions; all have the true festal 
ring. In addition to our own comprehensive catalogue we carry a 
complete stock of the music of all publishers. We will gladly 
send any of these copies for your examination. 


BRILLIANT EASTER ANTHEMS 

10999 All Hail the Glorious Morn. 

Stults .12 

10240 Alleluia, Alleluia! . .Brandev .15 
10796 Alleluia, Alleluia! ....Stults .15 
15626 As It Began to Dawn. 


10474 


1 Awakef Thou 


Dawn.. Stults 
i High Feast 
Mew) .. . Stults 
oul.... Bridge 


v You...Solly 


10391 Glorious 
10163 Glory, O 
10487 God Hat] 

20024 God Hat] 

10903 
10802 
6295 
10111 


(New) .Berwald 

i.Bohannan 

mph.Brackett 

>rn, The.... Tones 

>rn.'.Bird 

od.Brackett 

*nt His Angels- 
. Hosi 


Anthe 


[f. A Tnes 


Festal Day 

Vas Crucified.'.’.Solly 
nna! .. . . Granier-Adams 
Calm and Beautiful. 

Schnecker 

ow that My Redeemer. 

Brackett 
10629 Jesus Christ is Risen. 

Neidlinger 

10653 Lift Your Glad Voices. 

Percippe 

10242 Lord, My God.Steane 


6066 Hov 
1C390 I K 


10376 Mor 
15586 Now 


15598 The Risen Lord. ...] 
20018 Sing with All the 
Glory. (New).... 
10689 Sing, Ye Heavens.. 


of Triumph.. .Mor: 


10063 Welcome, Happy M< 
15662 Welcome, Happy M< 
10309 Why Seek Ye the L 


&t 


MEN’S VOICES 

10804 Alleluia, Alleluia!... Brander 
10807 Behold, I Shew You...Solly 
10241 Christ is Risen. 

1"934 H, 


10806 Sing With Ail'll 


UPLIFTING EASTER SOLOS 

12948 Christ Hath Risen. High 

(Violin Ob.) .Rockwell .6 

14798 Christ the Lord is Risen. 


e Ye Faithful. Med 


12535 “ “ “ Med. “ 

16162 Easter Dawn. Med_Scott 

12721 Easter Trumph. High.Shelley 


o God. High. .Rotoli .75 


8046 Hail Glorious 

Ob. High . 

8047 Hail Glorious 

Ob. Low . 


Violin 
. . Geibel 
:. High. 


12749 Hail Thou Risen One. Low. 

Ward-Stevens 
6891 Hail to the Risen Lord. 

High .Harding 

8077 In the Dawn of Early Morn¬ 
ing. High. Violin Ob. 

Shackley 
f Early Morn- 

.Shackley 

5337 Lord is Risen. High. Violin 


8078 In tl 


..Lansi 
w. Violin 


5372 Lor, 

01 

8061 Light of Hope. High. .Geibel 

8062 “ “ “ Low.. “ 

16241 Lord of Life and Glory. 

High .F. A. Clark 

9868 Resurrection Song. High. 

8059 Risen 1 

8060 

17527 Sing, O Sing. Med. 


Sing Will 
Glory. 


tmphant. High. 

Stults 

“ Low. Stults 


s. (Alt. and 

.Roberts 

(Sop. and 


14381 

14403 


d Alt.) .. 

Morn. 


(Sop. ; 


Alt.) 

ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 

Adoration .Borowski 

95 Festal Prelude. 

Andre-Rockwell 
11219 Festal Postlude in C. 

Rockwell 

17302 Short'Postlude for' Eastw. 8 ' 6 


THE GREATEST LOVE 
By H. w. Petrie 75 cents 

DAWN OF THE KINGDOM 
By J. T. Wolcott 60 cents 

IMMORTALITY 

By R. M. Stults $o cents 


EASTER CANTATAS 


VICTORY DIVINE 
By J. C. Marks $1.00 

THE WONDROUS CROSS 
By I. Berge 60 cent8 

FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE 
By R. M. Stults 60 cents 


Any of the above Publications will gladly be 


sent for examination 


THEODORE PRESSER CO 


1712 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


-ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00- 
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"Keep Step to the Music of the Union” 

The Etude’s first principle is that of trying sincerely 
and enthusiastically to help as many students, music-lovers and 
teachers as possible. We confine ourselves almost exclusively to 
that which pertains to the profitable and enjoyable study of 
music. 

Yet, we like to think that it is within our power to indi¬ 
cate how music may be identified with the great movements of 
the day for the coming good of all. 

The sphere of music has enlarged so enormously within 
the last few years that the prospects are really staggering. 
We cannot in face of this take a supine “milk and water” 
attitude. Music has become part and parcel of the people, 
and we rejoice in it. The Etude is strictly non-sectarian, 
non-political; but it is all American in the sense that it aspires 
to promote those ideals which represent the best in our Amer¬ 
ican civilization. It reaches out to musical people the world 
over and its contributions come from the four corners of the 
earth. We have been, criticised at rare intervals in the past 
for being pro-German, pro-English, pro-this and that; but 
our staff is 100 per cent. American, and we have in mind those 
wonderful words of Rufus Choate delivered in 1855: 

“We join ourselves to no party that does not carry the 
flag and keep step to the music of the Union.” 


time instruction in one or other of the above-named subjects 
can be lessened or replaced by— 

(v.) Concerted vocal music; 

(vi.) Deportment, etc. 

Many vocalists in this day fail to realize that they are 
“behind the times” unless they can play the piano acceptably 
and know the simple laws of harmony and counterpoint. With 
the opportunities at hand, ignorance is inexcusable. If the 
greatest singer of the day thought these were imperative forty 
years ago, how can they be disregarded to-day? 


The nose and the ear are close rivals in the government re¬ 
ports. We spent last year 750 millions for perfumery and cos¬ 
metics. While there is a record of only 250 millions spent for 
pianos, organs and talking machines there is little doubt that three 
times that sum at least went for music as a whole. 


What Jenny Lind Demanded 

When Jenny Lind became Head Professor of the “Female 
Department” of the teaching of Voice at the Royal Academy 
of Music, in 1882, she was very definite in her outline as to how 
the department should be run. A recent article in the English 
Musical Times gives what might be called her specifications. 
Among other things she refused to receive pupils before the 
age of seventeen and after the age of twenty-three. Her out¬ 
line for a course is most interesting. It was 

(i.) Sol-faing properly classed and under the control of 
the head professor; 

(ii.) Pianoforte and musical harmony; 

/•••• \ /(«) English (pure enunciation, poetry, etc.); 

^ ' \(b) Declamation; 

(iv.) One foreign language at least; and, as in course of 


One Thought a Lesson 

Gertrude M. Greenhalge-Walker, long a friend and 
contributor to The Etude, writes: 

“Our Normal and High Schools are introducing 
a ‘Daily Thought’ idea. The pupil is given one 
thought at the beginning of each day and asked to 
give consideration to it during the day. Why not a 
Daily Thought for the Music Pupil? Would it not be 
feasible for the teacher at the beginning of each les¬ 
son on a certain day to give the pupil a slip of paper 
with the thought inscribed upon it? Take the follow¬ 
ing, for instance (unfortunately I do not know the 
author): 

Opportunity 

“They do me wrong who say I come no more, 

When once I knock and fail to find you in, 

For every day I stand outside your door 

And bid you wake, to rise, and fight, and win.” 
Your editor was fortunate in having had inspiring teach¬ 
ers. They gave him something practical to think about until 
the next lesson. Yet there were a few whose lessons carried 
with them no uplift—nothing to make the ambitions flame, the 
desires strong or the will determined. Perhaps a real inspira¬ 
tional thought at each lesson would help. 


HOW YOU MAY HELP SOLVE OUR COUNTRY’S GREATEST PROBLEM 


Next month it will be our privilege to present in 
these columns a proposed solution for what many 
foremost Americans concede to be our country’s 
gravest problem. 

It is a problem that concerns the State, the 
Church, the School, the Home, the Business, the 
Factory and the happiness of every citizen young 
and old. 


Several of the most distinguished Americans of 
the day have already enthusiastically endorsed 
this plan. 

Here is a magnificent altruistic work in which 
you may, without cost, have the privilege of taking 
the inaugural step. Music is an indispensable part. 

You will be proud of everything you may be able 
to do to promote this plan. 


Watch for (( The Golden Hour 9 
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Mme. A. Pupin and Her Friends 

Mme. A. Pupin, for over a quarter of a century a regular 
contributor to The Etude, has been flat on her back for several 
years in a Los Angeles hospital. Picture to yourself the ennui, 
the monotony of being in one room, if you had to endure it— 
for only a few days. Suppose you were unable to stir and yet 
had a mind as active as a girl in her twenties. Wouldn’t you 
welcome anything from the great outside world of art, music, 
activity, friends, to bring you a message of good cheer? 

Mme. Pupin loves The Etude like a member of her fam¬ 
ily. We have tried to be kind to her but financial assistance 
alone will not put joy into the drab life of the average hospital, 
no matter how attentive and kind the nurses and doctors may 
strive to be. 

If you ever have read and enjoyed any one of the helpful 
and stimulating articles of Mme. Pupin in past years, you may 
do a good deed to-day by sending her a little letter of good 
cheer to break the hospital tedium. If you send a stamped en¬ 
velope she may have strength to pencil an answer. 

It is a long jump from playing concertos with the Thomas 
Orchestra to a hospital cot; but the vicissitudes of life are such 
that none of us know just where we may be a few years hence. 
Mme. Pupin has inspired and encouraged many in the past 
when she was a teacher, a lecturer in colleges and convents, a 
eoncert pianist, and a contributor to The Etude. It is easy 
to forget such a service to the art; it is noble to remember. 
Mme. Pupin’s address is Sister’s Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Civic attention to music is increasing; in all parts of the 
country. The Detroit Chamber of Commerce, for instance, now 
has a music section. 



A $2,000.00 Average Minimum Salary 

Hon. Philander P. Claxton, Director of the United 
States Bureau of Education, in a recent address made a bid 
for a $2,000 minimum average annual salary for teachers in 
all parts of the United States. His observations are very inter¬ 
esting. If we are not mistaken we have seen another govern¬ 
ment statement indicating that the living wage of the adult, 
with a family, in America, at this time should not be under 
$1,400.00. Hundreds of school teachers content themselves 
with less than this and music teachers without number receive 
less. The reason is two-fold. 

A. The public does not yet realize that all important 

service rendered by the teacher. It does not 
perceive that the very foundation of our state 
rests upon making better, abler citizens. 

B. The teachers themselves, so absorbed in the altruistic 

side of their work, have failed to put a proper 
value upon what they have to give. All honor 
to the Western educator who, knowing what his 
services were worth, refused to accept the 
presidency of a great university unless his 
salary was at least $30,000.00 a year, or half 
as much as the income of some moving picture 
stars. 

The following from Dr. Claxton’s address will interest 
many Etude readers who have been timid about working to¬ 
gether for a little higher reward for their services: 

“The average wealth production of the adult worker of 
the United States is not far frot,n $1,250 a year — probably 
somewhat more. The average for men and w r omen of ability, 
preparation, and industry, of such teachers as we are talking 
about, cannot be less than $2,000; it is probably nearer three 
or four or five thousand dollars. But in view of the fact that 
teaching is by its very nature an altruistic calling, and also 
because it may reasonably be supposed that the purchasing 
power of the dollar will increase considerably within the next 
few years and the cost of living as measured in dollars relatively 
decrease, let us agree on $2,000 as an average salary for teach¬ 
ers in the elementary and secondary schools of the United , 
States. This is three times as much as the average for the year , 
1917-18 and more than 150 per cent, above the average for the > 
year 1919-20.” 


No Excuse for Ignorance 

In these days ignorance is a synonym of laziness. Never 
since the beginning of the world have opportunities for ac¬ 
quiring knowledge actually been thrust upon the public as we 
find them now. If you will only work and work hard you can 
accomplish almost anything within your powers. 

Take the matter of general literature, for instance. Every 
music lover will gain by knowing more about general literature. 
“How shall I go about it?” you ask. Very simple. Just write 
to the United States Bureau of Education at Washington. The 
bureau has established what is known as the National Heading 
Circle. You can secure the materials outlining the course, with¬ 
out cost. The books you can borrow from any of the hun¬ 
dreds of free and traveling libraries. If at the end of three 
years you can furnish the Government with satisfactory evi¬ 
dence that you have read the books prescribed, the Government 
will issue to you a certificate bearing the seal of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education. You can start to-day, at the cost of a 
penny postal, by writing the Home Education Division, De¬ 
partment of Education, Washington, D. C., for particulars. 

You say that you want to advance in your music but don’t 
know how to go about it. If you cannot secure a teacher do 
not despair. You can teach yourself by writing to your pub¬ 
lisher to-day for a copy of Guide to New Teachers on Teach¬ 
ing the Piano. This not only tells how to make a start but also 
indicates the essential studies, pieces, books to be used all the 
way up to grade ten. Of course, if you can possibly have a 
good teacher, get one. But if you are “stuck,” don’t give up. 
A little persistence along the right road will work wonders. 
The Guide to New Teachers points out the way and gives sug¬ 
gestions made by experienced teachers onhow to proceed. This 
will be sent to any Etude reader gratis. 

There are also innumerable courses and correspondence 
schools which many have found very helpful under certain con¬ 
ditions. No one but a fakir can promise invariable success in 
any case. A good teacher in person is invaluable, but what is 
more important is the will to fight one’s way ahead, over ob¬ 
stacles mountain high, if necessary. 


The bassoon has been called the “clown of the orchestra.” 
When the saxophone g?ts in it will probably earn the title of “the 
soubrette." Both are horrible misnomers, as they may be used 
for the most charming effects. 


An Alien Language 

The pepastic for the tergiversation employed by con¬ 
tumacious neophytes in music is one of the ineffable phenomena 
of psychological sedulity. 

The foregoing sentence is written in English and is com¬ 
posed of words admitted to be in good use in our tongue to¬ 
day, providing you want to use them. 

The following is also in the English language: 

Ich aens elder ben ich wes a winter and alere 

Ic walde more panne ic dude mi with ah to ben more. 

But this is the English of pre-Chaucerian davs. If you are 
another Dr. Francis A. Marsh you will not require anyone to 
translate these passages for you; but otherwise they will lie 
about as clear as a foreign tongue. 

When your editor was a very young teacher he had a 
pupil who was the daughter of a school principal. Once the 
principal came in to listen to a lesson. Naturally this was an 
opportunity for a young teacher to exhibit all his ability. 
After some time the principal said: 

“Young man, do you realize that that child has not un¬ 
derstood more than forty per cent, of the words you have been 
using?” 

That was a lesson that was hard to forget. It made the 
young teacher m question start to create an entirely new vocab¬ 
ulary and one which the average child could not'fail to com¬ 
prehend^ You are paid to impart knowledge, not to conceal it 
with pedantic terms The vocabularly of the average child is 
limited. It is absurd to go beyond it and still imagine that 
you are a good teacher. 
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Practical Phases of Modern Pianoforte Study 



By the Celebrated Russian Pianoforte Virtuoso 



JOSEF LHEVINNE 

4 


From an Interview Secured Expressly for The Etude 


Wi . . 

- 



[Josef Lhevinne was born at Moscow, Russia, in 1874. 
He studied pianoforte with Crysander, a Swedish teacher, 
and also at the Moscow Conservatory under Safonoff, 
where he received the virtuoso diploma, the gold medal 
and later the Rubinstein Prise in the International Com¬ 
petition at Berlin. His first public appearance was made 
at the age of eight, and at the age of fifteen he played 

“Just when one commences to evolve more or less defi¬ 
nite ideas about pianoforte technic and pianoforte teach¬ 
ing is difficult to tell; but it is safe to say that nothing 
one has ever done from childhood up is lost. That is, 
from my very first lessons with a Swedish teacher named 
Crysander, there have been a series of experiences in 
what to do and what not to do which form the back¬ 
ground of all of the public playing and the teaching I 
have done. From the very first I was thrown in a mu¬ 
sical atmosphere. My father was an orchestral musi¬ 
cian. He played the trumpet in the orchestra at the Im¬ 
perial Opera. Rubinstein was one of his firm admirers 
and always liked to hear him play. Accordingly he- 
placed me with a Swedish teacher named Crysander, who 
had come to Russia as the conductor of a Swedish choir. 
Cryander was the author of A Beginner’s Method and 
I am afraid that he thought far more about correct hand 
position and elementary technical exercises than about 
developing the musical qualities. His main object was to 
get my fingers to move as correctly and as precisely and 
as rapidly as possible. 

Of course, the ideal way with a child is to develop the 
child’s esthetic sense in a very simple way along with 
his technical development. I am also a firm believer in 
having the child taught to play from memory, from his 
very first pieces. This is not merely because it is the 
convention in these days to play everything from mem¬ 
ory, but it is hard enough for an adult to play ex¬ 
pressively with the eyes glued on the notes and when a 
child is confined to the notes. Again it is much easier 
to teach memorizing when the child is young than if 
this drill is deferred to a later year, when other studies 
crowd in more rapidly. Crysander did not teach me to 
memorize, and that was always a source of regret to me 
in my later student days. 

Stiffness Versus Independence 

For six years I was constantly under the care of Cry¬ 
sander. He developed a good technic in the old-fash¬ 
ioned sense. That is, I could play with speed and some 
force, but my fingers were frightfully stiff. In fact, 
after a few hours’ practice my fingers would feel exceed¬ 
ingly tired and would ache painfully. I saw other play¬ 
ers perform for hours with little apparent effort and I 
knew that I could not be upon the right path. By this 
time I had played several Beethoven Sonatas and many 
Liszt arrangments, such as the Wagner-Liszt Tannhaiiser 
March, etc. It was at that time that I went to the con¬ 
servatory and became the pupil of Safonoff. Tanieff was 
then the director of the conservatory and the directors 
insisted that although I was technically able to enter I 
was not old enough in years. Accordingly Safonoff 
taught me privately in his home for six months. 

It was difficult to forget my chagrin when I learned 
that I would have to go back to the five-finger exercises 
as found in Hanon’s exercises. That was a great fall 
from the Tannhaiiser March. Safonoff, however, told 
me that the reason for my getting tired at practice was 
that I had never given my muscles a chance to get strong 
in the right way, and that I was straining them all the 
time. 

He would tolerate no stiffness, but at the same time he 
would not permit the slightest hand motion. He re- 


Biographical 

the Beethoven Fifth Concerto with the great Rubinstein 
conducting. After concert tours in various parts of Eu¬ 
rope he became professor of pianoforte at the Imperial 
Music School at Tiflis, and later at the Moscow Con¬ 
servatory. He then made numerous tours of Russia, 
France, England and Germany. His American debut was 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra in 1906. During 

peatedly put things on the back of my hand, while I was 
playing scales and five-finger exercises, with the injunc¬ 
tion that I was not to permit them to fall off. In order 
to do this the action at first was purely one of the fingers, 
but, at the same time, I had to strike the keys over and 
over again without the slightest strain. He was one of 
the most careful and insistent teachers one could- possibly 
imagine, watching every muscle as a cat would a mouse, 
never letting me progress a note unless the hand condi¬ 
tions were entirely without strain. This was one of his 
secrets, minute attention to every detail. American audi¬ 
ences must have noticed that when he was the conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Safonoffs Helpful Ideas 

He had many definite ideas about various phases of 
pianoforte playing. One was that the thumb should be 
suspended in a natural position under the curve of the 
hand in scale playing. That is, in the ascending scale of 
C, for instance, in the right hand the thumb strikes C 
and the moment the next note D is struck with the 
second finger the C is released and the thumb moves 
rapidly, lightly and gracefully at once under the second 
finger. This keeps it in playing position all the time and 
forms a habit that becomes very valuable to the player in 
later years. He also insisted that the wrist should be 
free at all times when the fingers were playing. It seems 
very easy to say, but it took me years to accomplish it. 



Josef LhEvinne 


the war he was interned in Germany, but is now in the 
United States, where he has made many public appear¬ 
ances this, season. His playing is marked by its very 
musical and interesting tone coloring as well as his bril¬ 
liant virtuosity. Mme. Galli-Curci, herself, a piano vir¬ 
tuoso before she achieved fame as a singer, declares her 
preference for Lhlvinne above all contemporary pianists .] 

More than that, one must know how to use the wrist, in 
finger work, in order to produce required effects. For 
instance, in a passage 'ike the following, one soon learns 
to raise the wrist at the top note of the passage to get 
the proper accent, which the little finger alone can hardly 
be expected to give. 



At the termination of such a run in either direction, in 
either hand, the elevation of the wrist brings certain arm 
muscles into action and finishes the run in either arpeggio 
or scale form, definitely and clearly. This is also the 
case where the thumb has to be used upon the black keys. 

Why Scales Are Indispensable 

Scales, it seems to me, are the basis of the development 
of a perfect technic. I always have been a firm believer 
in them. I am aware that some seem to think that they 
are not necessary, but anyone who has sat beside pupils 
and watched the almost magical effect that the right kind 
of scale drill produces upon pupils at a certain stage of 
advance could not fail to be convinced. Of course they 
must not be played in a perfunctory manner. Rubinstein 
could play a scale so exquisitely that it was almost 
heavenly. You held your breath with the beauty of it 
until he had touched the last note. 

A perfect scale is one of the hardest things to play. 
.That is, a scale with evenness and quality. One should 
play the scales until they become absolutely effortless. 
My wife is an excellent pianist, with also a diploma and 
gold medal of the conservatory. Safonoff used to say 
that she seemed to shake the scales out of her sleeve. 

That is a very good expression. Not until the student 
can shake them out of his sleeve can he play them well. 
His fingers should fall into their proper places auto¬ 
matically. There should be no need for thinking about 
what notes to play or what fingers to use. If there is any 
/such thing as that he should go back and play them very, 
very slowly, until he knows them. If in pronouncing a 
word one has to stutter or sputter over it, there is only 
one cure and that is to say the word in its proper syl¬ 
lables over and over with the proper pronunciation very 
slowly. It is precisely the same with scales. Fluency 
comes with knowing, and knowing comes with very slow 
playing. I was with Safonoff for six years and he in¬ 
variably asked for scales at each lesson. I do the same 
thing with my own pupils. 

At the same time no exercise should be mechanical. 
Someone created a fiction that a great pianist used to 
practice and read a book at the same time. I can scarcely 
credit it. If I were to practice it in that way every mo¬ 
ment would be wasted. In fact if I am to accomplish 
anything at all I must concentrate every second. 

A Valuable Success Secret 

If after playing for two hours, let us say, I find that 
irrelevant thoughts persist in coming up in my mind, I 
stop and do something else. It is a sign that my mind 
is tired "Sud must have a rest. I do something else for 
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awhile and then go back to practice again. Concentra¬ 
tion and interest are the secret of success in pianoforte 
practice. Any concentration without interest, that is, 
concentration that is manufactured by the will power, 
will not do. You must be mightly interested. Your 
concentration must be the result of a most intense desire 
and love for what you are doing. You must be happier 
while you are practicing than when you are doing any¬ 
thing else. 

(This highly instructive article will be continued 
in “The Etude” for April.) 


Mercenary Methods and the Result 

By J. M. Baldwin 

[Editor's Note. — An Etude friend has written us of a 
circular that has come to his attention bearing- the stamp 
of a notorious mercenary manufacturer of expensive 
methods conferring upon those who adopt the method cer¬ 
tain imaginary privileges. This circular was put out by 
two mere children whose only claim to musical ability was 
that they were clever cornetists and fair pianists. Accord¬ 
ing to the reading of the circular the very fact that these 
children had been thus permitted to buy the method and 
sell it to others entitled them to be classed with the best 
teachers in their town. At the same time we have heard 
of numerous other reaily well-established teachers who, 
owing to the enthusiasm of garrulous salesmen, had in¬ 
stalled such methods only to throw them out as imprac¬ 
tical, exorbitant and next to useless for most pupils, after 
a trial of a year. Mr. Baldwin gives his experience with 
such methods in the Middle West.] 

Not long ago the following incident was related to 
the writer. The gentleman speaking had a son studying 
piano. He wrote: 

“I have received several letters and advertising mate¬ 
rial. Among the letters the writer spoke very highly of 
a certain music teacher, saying that she was the princi¬ 
pal teacher in that section of the state. I thought it 
something new. I had known this lady a number of 
years and never knew of her teaching further than the 
kindergarten steps. But I began to notice matters, and 
soon learned that this particular teacher was urging 
my son to take certain pieces of music. In comparing 
notes, I noticed that the firm writing me, and informing 
me that this lady was ‘the leading instructor,’ was also 
pushing a particular publisher’s music. Then it dawned 
on me how she had suddenly become so well known and 
a‘high-grade’ teacher.” 

The practice of this publisher in writing this man, in 
behalf of this teacher, caused curiosity, because neither 
was trained in music nor had a knowledge of the tricks 
of publishers. 

Every student about to take up the study of music 
should find out first of all whether he is likely to be 
tricked into buying mercenary methods costing ten 
times as much as ordinary methods or music bought in 
the regular way. Just because certain publishers permit 
certain teachers to purchase their wares certainly con¬ 
fers no honor upon the teacher. Such an arrangement 
would be similar to having a corrupt book trust “per¬ 
mit” Harvard or Yale to confer degrees. Beware of mer¬ 
cenary methods put out at enormous prices to unthink¬ 
ing teachers. 


The Teacher Who Makes You Work v 

By W. H. Moodey 

Have you ever met the teacher whose greatest asset 
was that he had the power to inspire his pupils with the 
desire to work? There is one in the acquaintance of the 
writer. His musicianship cannot be compared with sev¬ 
eral of his rivals, but he succeeds because he has a kind 
of power over his pupils which keeps them busy all 
the time. He reminds one of the remark of Wendell 
Phillips: “What the Puritans gave the world was not 
thought, but action.” The parents of the pupils want 
more than anything else “action.” They want to see 
things move. Indeed the average teacher may use this as 
a barometer of success. If you have the gift of pro¬ 
moting action, of starting the pupil to work and keeping 
him working you will probably become a successful 
teacher. 


Everybody likes and respects self-made men. It 
is a great deal better to be made in that way than 
not at all.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Some Common Failings and Their 
Correction 

By Marjorie Gleyre Lachmund 

There are some mistakes of a general nature for 
which it is well that the teacher be always on the lookout. 
For instance, almost every one .plays the left hand be¬ 
fore the right when both have chords. I have known of 
but one case where a pupil played the right hand first. 
With a little care this is easily corrected. The pupil 
should listen sharply to hear if both chords are together. 
If the right hand is deliberately played first for a while, 
it seems easier to play them exactly together afterwards, 
as the left hand has learned to wait. 

With beginners the inclination is to read the exercises 
by the fingering instead of the notes. It seems so much 
easier to them, as they have to stop to think what each 
note is. With most children a simple explanation of the 
trouble this method will later cause is sufficient to stimu¬ 
late them to the proper effort. Show them in an ad¬ 
vanced exercise how the notes move from the five-finger 
position; hence a note with 4 Over it might be A or D 
or any other note instead of F, which they would play 
if reading the notes by the figures. When they get 
further on they will have to learn their notes anyway, 
and will only be kept back by their negligence. This 
appeal to their common sense rarely fails. Then to test 
them, keep the fingering covered while they play their 
exrcises. 

A pupil once seemed to be very slow in learning, 
though she was about sixteen. She did not learn her 
notes, principally from lack of application. The fourth 
lesson when asked what note was on the fourth line, she 
replied B, and I lost my patience. She felt that some 
explanation was necessary, and s?id she was not “Good 
at guessing.” And that at her fourth lesson! Some 
pupils think they can accomplish everything at the lesson 
and do nothing at home. 

Many times when pupils do not do well, the whole 
trouble is that they are not trying. They will assure you 
that they are—and indeed they really think so. They 
have to be waked up. You must make them work 
harder. Show them that they are capable of more than 
they think they are, and you will be surprised at the 
results. 

Making Strong Individual Fingers 

Lifting each finger properly is another weak point 
with many. They play by jarring the hand up and down 
instead of lifting the fingers. They should be required 
to lift every finger before playing it, bring it down with 
a snap and press hard. This is necessary to develop the 
fingers individually and strengthen them for more diffi¬ 
cult work. Often a pupil does not lift one finger by 
itself, but when one is raised all the rest go up too. 
Slow, careful work is the only cure for this. Scales of 
Schmitt’s Preparatory Exercises are excellent to use. The 
pupil should play them slowly enough to see that each 
finger goes up alone while the others rest on the surface 
of the keys. Little children can be stimulated by pre¬ 
tending it is a game to see which hand can lift its fin¬ 
gers the highest. 

The fifth finger is very weak and needs special atten¬ 
tion. So often a player will drop his wrist and let the 
whole hand slope over when playing the fifth finger. 
Of course, this is incorrect and ruins a good position. 
The wrist must be held up when the fifth finger is used 
and the hand kept even across the top. 

Some pupils, often without realizing it, play by ear 
instead of reading the notes. Knowing how a passage 
sounds they strike one note or chord after another until 
they get the right one, instead of simply reading what 
the notes are and then playing them. 

A Musical Waterloo 

Staccato is the Waterloo of many. It is so often 
played incorrectly. Many do not seem to realize that 
a staccato note should be dropped on. The hand should 
start in the air, not on the key. The wrist should be 
held very loosely, and the hand starts in the air and ends 
in the air, moving from the wrist. The pupil should be 
told to get over the note, strike it sharply and leave it 
as quickly as if the key were red hot. If staccato is 
played slowly the extra time is spent by the hand in the 
air. It should not swing up and down, nor drop on the 
next key until time to play it. So you see, the teacher 
has all these common mistakes to watch for, to say noth¬ 
ing of each pupil’s individual failings. 


Young at Seventy—Old at Forty 

By M. C. Gowin 

Only a short time ago I met a man who was not in 
any way musical. He was fifty-five, fairly successful, 
but tremendously discouraged because he thought that 
he was growing old and all opportunities were being shut 
to him. It happened at that time that there was an ex¬ 
tremely optimistic article upon this subject in The 
Etude and I got him to read it. It seemed to give him 
a new lease on life. It was about practice and still more 
practice, just to contribute to the daily interest. He said 
to me, “That is what I need. Something fresh to prac¬ 
tice upon. I have no avocation, but my books at the 
office. Nothing to look forward to when I get home but 
the newspaper. I am not studying anything. I have 
nothing to work for. No wonder it is all a confounded 
grind, week after week. No wonder I am sick of things. 
I see just what I need now; I need a goal, an objective, 
something to keep me developing.” He did not take up 
music, but he did take up another study which was very 
interesting to him, and I am sure that he will always 
thank The Etude. As he goes on he may some day 
be able to echo those lines which the ever-lovable Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said at the seventieth birthday of Julia 
Ward Howe: 

“To be seventy years young is sometimes far more 
cheerful and hopeful than to be forty years old." 


Be Comfortable While You Teach 
A Word of Advice to Young Teachers 
By Anna S. West 

When I first began to teach the piano, how little I 
knew how to take care of myself while teaching! As I 
look back over several years of my teaching I see myself 
as I was when I started with my first pupils —eager to 
succeed, but not knowing or realizing that I must save 
myself all of the nervous strain possible. I have visions 
of a young teacher (myself, you know) hurrying up to 
the last moment before the first pupil’s arrival. In' mies 
one, then another, each to be greeted pleasantly of 
course, hurrying one pupil out of the studio and hurry¬ 
ing another one in (you know how slow the littl: 
people usually are in getting off hats and coats and 
overshoes). 

Then I find myself sitting on the edge of the chair, 
watching the fingers and the fingering, listening intently, 
so that none of the finer points of the music are neglected 
—and if I did “let go” and lean back —where did I lean? 
On the stiffest kind of a stiff-backed chair! How little 
I knew, and how much I might have saved myself, and 
still have accomplished just as successful work with my 
pupils! 

I gradually grew wiser, however, and now what do I 
do? Just as I am going to advise you. I "take it 
easy." and I do not shirk my work either. In the first 
place I do not hurry so much before my teaching hours. 
I allow, and plan for at least ten minutes’ rest, with my 
eyes closed, and my brain shut to all planning and 
thinking. I let it be “up to the pupil” whether he or she 
is seated at the piano at the appointed time. They soon 
realize whether they are losing those two or three min¬ 
utes which count for so much. 

I sit comfortably (not on the very edge) of a com¬ 
fortable chair. This is the most important part of all— 
have a comfortable chair, high enough to see the printed 
music on the piano and also high enough to reach over a 
little, to illustrate any short passages desired —but, above 
all, keep yourself comfortable while you work! 

It need not take away from your teaching powers, or 
your success as a teacher, if you lean back in an easy 
chair while you are listening and criticising your pupil. 
It rather will add to your success, for as sure as fate, 
a pupil takes on the mood of a teacher. When you are 
strained, anxious and feeling hurried, the pupil will feel 
so too; and the music is studied accordingly. So, my 
young teacher, “take it easy” as you teach. Be “on the 
job” (to use a slangy, but forceful phrase), but do not 
give out all of your nervous energy each day. Learn 
how you best can relax and rest—even while you are 
working; and then “go to it!” 


nua music ana pictures to tnterc. 
them, to engage them and satisfy many of their in 
Pulses and to enliven their days, they would not go t 
the low pleasures of the streets; they would have a 
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Steps in Learning to Compose 

By the Well-Known American Composer 
JAMES H. ROGERS 



[Editor's Note :—The following is the first of a series 
of articles to appear occasionally in The Etude in the 
future, attempting to tell those who aspire to compose music 
how to proceed. Mr. James Hotchkiss Rogers, one of the 
leading American composers, has taken a personal interest 


readers will find the articles 

helpful. Mr. Rogers was born at Fair Haven, Conn., 
February 7, 1857. He studied with Clarence Eddy in Chi¬ 
cago, with Loeschhorn, Erlich, Rhode and Haupt in Berlin, 


_ __ . s compositions have had a very large sale. Mr. 

Rogers’ articles take a different aspect from the recently 
published and greatly liked article of Prof. Corder.] 


Whenever I hear a musician say that he has never 
so much as attempted to compose, I always feel a touch 
of regret. 

What!—you say—isn’t the world sufficiently deluged 
with ephemeral music, mediocre music, bad music? Yea, 
verily, it is all of that. 

Nevertheless, it would be a pity if everybody were to 
stop writing music, or even if musical composition were 
restricted to a few chosen ones designated, perhaps, by 
that paternal government which so carefully keeps watch 
and guard over our outgoings and our incomings, espe¬ 
cially the latter. For it is worth trying, this music 
writing. 

The man who says he can’t compose, doesn’t know un¬ 
less he has tried it. And he is in no position to try until 
He has learned something about how to go about it. This 
is a general rule. There are exceptions to it. I know 
two or three song writers who have done excellent work, 
even distinguished work, with little or no technical 
knowledge, in the ordinary sense of the words. How do 
they do it ? I don’t know; but I do know (or think I 
do) that we cannot consider exceptions in matters that 
pertain to the acquiring of knowledge. 

Many years ago I saw a young boy, maybe fourteen 
of fifteen years of age, give an astounding exhibition of 
quick mathematical thinking as a sort of “act” in a vaude¬ 
ville performance. He could, for example, write down 
on a blackboard the cube root of a sum that ran into a 
good many figures in less time than it takes to tell about 
it. What did that prove, with respect to the study of 
mathematics ? Absolutely nothing. It did not even prove 
that the boy was destined to become a really great mathe¬ 
matician, though to the layman it would certainly appear 
that his chances were uncommonly good. 

Fine achievement, or the highest achievements, are al¬ 
most invariably the result of a process of evolution, as is 
proved by the experience of all our great composers, or 
practically all of them. Here is a fertile field for re¬ 
search; but I have been assigned a definite job, and must 
get to it, and leave ramblings and speculations for another 
time. I have been asked by the editor of The Etude 
to give some suggestions as to how one should set about 
this business of music writing. 

First of all, learn harmony, though you determine, as 
you study it, to violate every rule and precept in the book, 
directly you are through with it. Almost everybody does, 
in these days, and, generally speaking, quite properly, 
though here we would make substantial reservations. 
The mere producing of discordant noises is considered 
by some to reveal an artistic nature seeking self-expres¬ 
sion. Whatever may be the individual attitude toward 
this music of Schoenberg and his" fellow-cubists, it is best 
for the student to follow, at first, main-traveled harmonic 
roads. Later he may branch out for himself. Little 
more need be said about this. 


Get a Good Teacher 

Get a good teacher and learn the subject thoroughly. 
It is by no means a formidable study. The mastery of it 
—I am speaking of its conventional substance, not of any 
daring modern experiments — requires simply application 
and intelligence, nothing more. 

Now (as the movies have it) “six months elapse” — 
or maybe longer—the time required depending on the stu¬ 
dent and not much less on the teacher. Then what? 
To my mind nothing so stimulates the mind to musical 
invention as does the writing of counterpoint. Har¬ 
mony may be called musical mathematics, and not without 
justice, in so far as its orthodox procedures are con¬ 
cerned. The student has problems to solve, whether in 
writing chords to figured basses, or in harmonizing given 
melodies. If he solves them correctly that is about all 
there is to it, save that good taste may be shown in secur¬ 
ing as facile a melodic flow of the voices as possible. 

Counterpoint is a horse of another color. The student 
has opportunity here to exercise his imagination, or call 


it inventiveness, in the earliest stages of counterpoint. A 
definition of this branch of music writing that is perhaps 
as good as any other is this: a synchronizing of two or 
more melodies. 

The student takes a melody, or “cantus firmus,” as it is 
called. To this he must write another melody. (It would 
not be correct to say another cantus firmus, however.) 
I refer, of course, to two-part counterpoint. Let us see 
how this works out—though it is not our purpose to 
speak of the rules of counterpoint. They are rather 
numerous, especially the “don’ts.” 

Take this row of notes for a cantus firmus: 



Not very exciting, I grant you. Anybody can get up 
as good a tune, and a better one, too. Still, it will serve. 
Let us add another voice: 



somewhat: 
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Let us see how the cantus firmus will work out in the 
bass, with four notes against it instead of two: 




Suppose we mix up a bit the quarter notes and half 
notes of the counterpoint: 
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Forsaking counterpoint altogether, let us see how our 
very insignificant theme will sound over a substratum of 
sustained chords: 
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So much for a few bald suggestions as to contrapuntal 
and harmonic treatment. 

Let us consider the question of rhythm for a few 
moments. Once more, here is our row of notes: 


8 



Suppose, always keeping the same sequence of intervals, 
we see if there isn’t a waltz hidden here somewhere. 
How would this do for a starter? 
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We might try a more harmonic treatment, and see how 
it works out: 



Perhaps we can put a little Magyar snap in the tune- 
let ; noting at the same time that it is quite feasible in a 
minor key: 
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That doesn’t work out so very well. Too tame to por¬ 
tray the fiery Hungarian spirit. 

Here is a little scherzo theme. Not especially promis¬ 
ing, but something might be done with it. It is all in the 
working out: 


12 Vivace 



Maybe we could get a passable march motive out of 


our “row of notes”: 


13 



And so we might run on, ad infinitum. 

From all this the student must not come to the rash 
conclusion that the making of music is a comparatively 
simple matter after all. There must be an individual 
message. 

Herein .music is akin with all the arts. If a work is 
not imbued with a definite personality, or (which means 
the same thing) if it is not original, its artistic value is 
small. 

Imitators never have more than a passing vogue. But 
in order to express musical ideas one must command the 
means of expression. One’s ideas must be set forth in 
order, in logical sequence. In a word, one must acquire 
the necessary skill ; the creative artist must also be a 
resourceful and expert craftsman, or his natural gifts are 
likely to avail him little. Carlyle says somewhere (in 
Sartor Resartus, I think; I quote from memory), “Be¬ 
tween vague, wavering capability and fixed, indubitable 
performance, what a difference” 

In my next article I will discuss some of the ele¬ 
ments of musical form. 


Learning to Like the Classics 


By Edward Ellsworth Hipsher 


Throughout all modern musical history there has 
been an endless striving to elevate the public taste to 
where the works of the serious-minded musician would 
be appreciated. So long as composers remain true to 
their inspirations and tell us in their language the great 
stone, of the human heart, that long will they find fol¬ 
lowers thirsty for the best they can produce and eager 
to interpret their gospel of good music to those who 
have enjoyed lesser advantages. And in the foreranks 
of these musical missionaries is that great army of 
earnest, conscientious teachers who are once and all the 
time devoting their energies to the improvement of the 
musical taste of their respective communities. 

To these teachers most often comes, in some form, 
the question, “Can all learn to enjoy or appreciate class¬ 
ical music?” Interpreted, this is equivalent to, “Can 
everybody learn to appreciate good music?” For, to the 
untutored mind, whatever rises above the popular 
“slush” with which the market is flooded, is tagged as 
“classical,” regardless of the nice distinctions of the 
initiated as to the classic, romantic and futuristic 
schools of music. 

And now to answer this persistent question, “Can I 
learn to appreciate' classical (good) music?” 

Most certainly it can be done, and to the same extent 
and with the same success that any set of earnest stu¬ 
dents will learn to enjoy good literature. In almost 
every educational institution, a class, varying in general 
tastes, in preparation and in capacity, is organized for 
the purpose of studying literature and acquiring a taste 
for the most artistic forms of expression through the 
medium of letters. Just as to a greater or less degree, 
each one who makes a serious effort will acquire that 
intangible something which causes his mind to demand 
a higher type of literature to satisfy his sense of the 
beautiful and true; just so, if he will follow some 
similar method of procedure, can anyone with a normal 
mind learn to discern and enjoy the beautiful in the 
higher forms of music. 

By way of caution, do not try to scale Parnassus at 
a bound. Seek beauty first in the simpler things. Many 
selections from Schumann’s Album for the Young, Op. 
68, from Heller, Op. 47, Op. 45, or Op. 46, from Men¬ 
delssohn’s Songs Without Words, the easier and sim¬ 
pler movements from the old masters, as well as many 
gems by modern composers, will serve as materials for 
study. In teaching a class in Musical Appreciation the 
wide-awake person need not ask, “What can I use?” 
There is such a wealth of material that it becomes a 
problem of elimination, because there is so much more 
of value than one could possibly present in any ordi¬ 
nary course on this subject. 

Of course, anyone undertaking to study these works 
alone or to present them to a class, must be able to 
execute them in a finished style, with due regard to 
phrasing, dynamic effects and the meaning of the com¬ 
position. If the blind lead the blind, all will land in a 
musical mire. 

First, select a composition of real merit, possessing 
an attractive melody, good harmony and a pleasing 
rhythm. And there are plenty of such. Study its gen¬ 
eral structure, its phrasing and the relation of one 
phrase to another. The first phrase of a period almost 


always leaves something of the impression of having 
asked a question; the second partially answers this, but 
leaves one somewhat in suspense by ending with a half 
or imperfect cadence; the third phrase repeats the first 
question, which it may emphasize by variations of 
melody, harmony or rhythm, to which there is no limit; 
the fourth phrase usually brings with it a sense of com¬ 
pleteness, as if a final answer were given to the ques¬ 
tion. Sometimes the last two phrases will be repeated 
in a somewhat altered form, so that the period is made 
to consist of six phrases. Occasionally the third or 
fourth phrase only is repeated for emphasis, which pro¬ 
duces a period of five phrases. 

This language of the phrases, or development of 
alternate questions and answers, is one of the most po¬ 
tent means of stimulating interest in students. They 
soon will be listening, eager to tell you when a phrase 
has been finished. It is valuable practice to have them 
call “phrase” at the end of each one. It will destroy 
the sesthetic atmosphere for the moment, but you are now 
teaching them the mechanical outline that will make 
possible the aesthetic quality in their future playing. If 
they are slow to catch the phrase groups, study with 
them a few familiar standard hymn tunes, so they may 
get the divisions of music as they are fitted to the lines 
of poetry. Then apply this knowledge to instrumental 
themes. 

When the students have begun to grasp the idea that 
there is a real language in music that is able to express 
an idea conceivable to the mind, then begin the study of 
selections in which the imagery or mood is clearly 
portrayed. Take, for instance, the Reiter stuck from 
Schumann’s Op. 48. Here not only the clickety-clack 
of the galloping horses’ hoofs is plainly heard, but also 
the approach, the passing, and the departure in the dis¬ 
tance of the hunting party are conveyed almost more 
plainly than even words could do. And all this is done 
in two pages — a genuine “short story” in music. 

Bachmann’s Pastorale is another composition of great 
value • for awakening imagination. Here we have the 
quiet theme of the shepherd, the bell of the neighboring 
chapel ringing clearly through this melody, falling on 
the second beat of the left hand. Then comes the 
tinkling of the small bells of the flock interspersed with 
the deeper tones of a larger bell; and a little later the 
rippling runs of the shepherd’s flute. And all these are 
woven together in an attractive composition which, if 
not truly great, is yet fine material for awakening the 
student’s faculties so they will be able to grasp the more 
subtle significance of works of a higher, order. 

Macdowell’s Scottish Tone Picture has two strongly 
contrasted moods graphically portrayed. First, we have 
the onward sweep and gathering fury of the waves as 
they approach and then break upon the rock-bound 
coast. Then comes the middle section—a plaint of piti¬ 
ful loneliness. 

As the studies proceed selections will be used in 
which the imagery is less apparent and in which greater 
demands are made on the imagination and sympathies. 
Gradually the point will be approached where the pure 
classics will be enjoyed for their beauty of form, their 
chaste sentiments and their more elusive significance. 


Perspective in Teaching 

By Abbie Llewellyn Snoddy 

Whether or not recitals pay, is usually discussed 
from the standpoint of the pupil. But there is another 
side to the question. A conscientious wide-awake 
teacher may, herself, learn a great deal from a recital 
by her pupils. There is a certain psychological influ¬ 
ence in hearing them play before other people, which 
enables her to view them critically, dispassionately, as 
if through the eyes of another. For the first time, per¬ 
haps, she stands aside in forced detachment, and, unable 
longer to aid, correct or urge them on, she may merely 
listen. 

The chances are this will be, at least for the inex¬ 
perienced teacher, as valuable a lesson as it is for the 
pupil. I shall never forget what I learned from my 
first recital. 

My pupils were all gathered in shining array ; their 
mothers were seated, all ready for proud approval; and 
I was beaming in the background. But not for long did 
I beam. Before the third number had been finished, I 
knew something was wrong; and as the hour wore 
miserably on, I weighed myself in the balance and 
found myself wanting. Clearly there was a lack of 
preparedness; but where, and why ? I had been so sure 
they would do well. 

In a never-to-be-forgotten revelation, it came to me 
that I had never before heard one of my class play her 
number through entirely alone. I had interrupted with 
criticisms or corrections. I had hummed the melody, 
I had whacked and thumped on my end of the piano— 
with a deluded notion that I was inciting my pupil to 
loftier effort. And all the time I had quite lost sight 
of the effect of the composition as a whole. It was as i f 
I had been minutely examining a butterfly beneath a 
microscope, and had been so taken up with a blemish 
here and a tiny spot there, that I had forgotten that it 
was created to fly. I had lost my perspective—and per¬ 
spective, mind you, is just as important in music as in 
art. Get hold of the wrong end, and your work w ill 
soon be hopelessly out of focus. 

Recitals and more recitals! And in each one. it is 
safe to prophesy that the earnest teacher will learn ot¬ 
her own deficiencies as well as of those of her pupils. 


Arm Relaxation Applied to Finger Work 


By Earle Laros 


Many teachers of the pianoforte insist upon a standard 
position of the hand and fingers, assuming that this will 
bring about an accurate technic. 

A good position is the result of proper muscular con¬ 
ditions. A famous piano teacher has said, “When it 
looks pretty, it is right;” and this is not a bad guide. 
Position will always be correct if the muscles perform 
their proper functions—not merely those of the hand 
and the forearm, but particularly those of the upper arm 
and shoulder. 

In watching really great artists we see a beautiful 
position at all times. This is because they have discov¬ 
ered the secrets of muscular control. Faulty muscular 
condition may result in lack of velocity, blurred pas¬ 
sages and frequently excessive fatigue. Even the excite¬ 
ment and undue anxiety which sometimes accompanies 
performance causes a stiffening of the muscles which is 
injurious to the playing. If the upper arm and wrist 
muscles are tightened so that the finger tips rest rigidly 
on the keyboard, finger independence becomes impossible. 
As the brain controls all good piano playing, we should 
have a proper respect for sensations in the arm. It is 
possible to conceive in the brain that the arm is floating, 
and that the muscles are released for playing without 
stiffness. 

The arm should always float over the keyboard with 
the wrist in an elastic condition. The energy exerted to 
strike or depress the key should cease the moment the 
sound is heard and a condition of proper relaxation be 
experienced. 

The practice of rapid passages should be done staccato 
and at a much slower tempo than that ultimately in¬ 
tended. In this way we practice getting away from the 
keys so that the rebound accelerates the speed when the 
rapid tempo comes. 


naymg n, s pu p,Is practke a ,j passage staccat ; ssimo 

r~A redUCln ? ! he rise and fal1 of *e fingers he pro 
d , d * e most delightful and gossamer-like effects, foi 
which he was noted. 

ce^„ gC u < r general ru . le is to keep the arm floating am 
a inger exertion at the moment of tone emission 
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It is self-evident that one who wishes to accomplish 
any great undertaking must at least know what he in¬ 
tends to accomplish. Then, too, it must be something 
in accordance with his real inner character and the 
nature of his talents. One may, with diligence and 
skill, raise finer and finer roses from a rose bush, but 
never potatoes; the best razor in the world would make 
but an indifferent can opener—and it would ruin the 
razor, at that. 

In examining the lives of the great musicians we find 
that each one of them had some guiding principle in 
his work which he carried out resolutely without count¬ 
ing the cost or reckoning the reward; but we must not 
expect that in every case this principle is to be found 
expressed in the form of a brief, pithy saying. Few 
musicians have been great phrase makers or proverb 
quoters, but as it is a dictum both of law and of com¬ 
mon sense that a man’s intentions are to be judged by 
his actions, it is not difficult, supposing we are suf¬ 
ficiently familiar with the facts of a person’s life and 
work, to deduce the chief underlying motives in each 
individual’s case. A “maxim,” then, is not necessarily 
a verbal utterance, but simply a guiding principle sanc¬ 
tioned by experience and relating to the practical con¬ 
duct of life. 

One other caution before we proceed—what do we 
mean by “success”? If we mean the accumulation of a 
great fortune, we shall find but an unprofitable field for 
discussion in the musical profession, although it is a 
pleasure to be able to recall some worthy exceptions, 
such as Verdi, who became immensely wealthy and 
made good use of his wealth; Paderewski; Caruso; 
Patti; Ole Bull; some half dozen others perhaps. 
Brahms, a composer, whom many critics reckon in the 
same class with Bach and Beethoven, by a lifetime 
of the most conscientious and enduring sort of work, 
accumulated a fortune of $80,000. He is worthy of 
all respect, but no one, unless through a false and dis¬ 
torted sense of life’s true values, would attempt to 
maintain that he was a greater “success” than Mozart, 
although the latter through a lack of worldly wisdom 
passed up his best opportunities for advancement (for 
instance a most flattering 'offer of a high salary from 
the King of Prussia) and at last filled a pauper’s grave. 

What then is success? To be what one is born to 
be—to develop one’s powers to the utmost—to live life 
as a great adventure, taking bravely whatever hard 
knocks come to one, but never turning aside from one’s 
main purpose! If one has great and peculiar talents, 
this is a great and peculiar problem, far other than 
that which comes to those whom Wagner (in one of 
his letters to Liszt) designated as “Dutsend-Menschen” 
—people who come in dozen packages! 

We are now ready to consider some of the most 
interesting individual cases. 

Bach and the Ministry of Music 

The young music student who knows Bach only from 
the Inventions, a few Gavottes, Minuets and Bourees, 
or even that wonderful collection of preludes and 
fugues known as the Well-tempered Clavichord, is in 
no position to form any adequate idea of the real 
nature of Bach’s genius. His greater organ works, 
such as the Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, display 
him in a more noble aspect, but above all he was by 
nature a composer of sacred music. His greatest works 
are The Passion According to St. Matthew (a work 
having the dimensions of an oratorio, and suitable for 
performance on Good Friday, or in general on the days 
of Holy Week), the Christmas Oratorio, and the Mass 
in B Minor, but his sacred cantatas and other miscel¬ 
laneous church compositions number hundreds and em¬ 
brace material suitable for every possible occasion of 
the Church Year. Probably ‘the finest performances in 
the world of these works at the present time are 
at the annual Bach Festival held at Bethlehem, Pa., 
under the direction of Dr. Wolle. To listen to these 
renditions of Bach’s greatest music under such ideal 


conditions is a privilege to any musician, well worth 
much effort and sacrifice. 

Bach had excellent musical training in his youth, 
which he supplemented by constant study in later years, 
and by going to hear other great musicians of his day; 
he was untiringly diligent as a worker and had no 
vices or unprofitable habits; but above all, his success as 
a composer of sacred music lay in his intense sincerity. 
He was a profoundly religious man—had some eighty 
books on religious or theological subjects in his library 
—made a practice of daily family prayers in his large 
household, and in the conduct of daily life honored the 
religion he professed. He was a member of the Luth¬ 
eran Church, but so far removed from religious bigotry 
that he wrote four Masses for the Roman Catholic 
service. The greatest of these, by the way (the B 
minor), has never been used in the Catholic Church, 
on account of its length interfering with the ritual, but 
portions of it have been used on some occasions in 
certain Protestant Churches, after the manner of 
anthems. 


Why Not More Bach ? 

Why is it that these works — the cantatas, for instance— 
which are to be classed among the greatest music of all 
time, are almost never heard in churches to-day? There 
are two great reasons: First, because of their extreme diffi¬ 
culty to choirs not accustomed to the polyphonic and contra¬ 
puntal style of music, which had arrived at Its height in 
Bach’s day; second, because the words (except such as are 
directly quoted from the Bible) were written by persons 
of no particular ability or good taste, and are often so far 
inferior to the music as actually to be a blemish. One single 
instance will be amply sufficient to Illustrate what we 
mean : In the Matthew Passion, where those unspeakably 
solemn words of Our Lord are quoted, “O my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me, nevertheless not 
"" T —IB *~t as Thou wilt,” the pious librettist ' ' " ’ 

r some pastor of his aeq—- ' 

-- —.-on the thought by addii 

original meditation — “That cup in \_ 

whole world are immersed and hatefully st 
lutely literal translation). Bach dutifully si 


But let us forget these unfortunate little blemishes,. 
in view of the surpassing greatness of his work taken 
as a whole; what maxim seems to have been the guid¬ 
ing principle of life as a musician? We have his own 
words : 

"The true purpose of Music is none other than this, 
to minister to the honor of God and the comfort of 
humanity, whereof if one take not heed, it becomes no 
true music, but devilish din and discord.” 

Query—What would Bach think of Richard Strauss’ 
Salome? —or of the “futurists,” Ornstein, Schonberg, or 
Stravinsky? 

Haydn was an incurable optimist: the apostle (in 
music) of light-hearted, good-natured merriment and 
joy. 

Was he then akin to the present-day writers of rag¬ 
time or of ribald comic songs? Perish the thought 1 
As Ruskin pointed out in alluding to the expression 
—“Vital feelings of delight” in one of Wordsworth 
poems—not. all feelings of delight are “vital” (i. e., 
life-giving) some are deathly feelings of delight. There 
is a most important distinction, but we leave the reader 
to draw his own moral. Haydn’s music always leaves 
a clean taste in the mouth. 

This, in spite of the fact that he had his own share 
of troubles, great and small, throughout his life. Leav¬ 
ing home at the age of six years, to be educated in 
music by a relative of the family, his fun-loving disposi¬ 
tion often got him into trouble; thrashed for climbing 
up on a high scaffolding of a palace that was building; 
expelled from school for cutting another boy’s pigtail 
(for so they wore their hair in those days) ; later on 
having to get his own hair clipped short and wear a 
wig, “for the sake of cleanliness,” he explains. When a 
young man, falling love with a barber’s daughter, where 
he boarded; but she became a nun, and he was per¬ 
suaded to marry her sister, who proved a very dis¬ 
agreeable, quarrelsome and unsympathetic woman, so 
that it is not strange that he sometimes sought con¬ 
solation in other society. In later life he was disfigured 


by a growth in his nose (a polypus), yet he never lost 
his cheerfulness. His dark eyes beamed with benevo¬ 
lence, and he used to say himself, “Anyone can see by 
the look of me that I am a good-natured fellow.” 

Like Bach, he was an indefatigable worker, and one 
of his marked characteristics was his constant aim for 
perfection in his art. The greatest master of orches¬ 
tration of his day (with possible exception of Mozart), 
he nevertheless, in old age said regretfully to a friend, 
“I have only just learned how to use the wind instru¬ 
ments, and now that I do understand them, I must leave 
the world.” His musical penmanship was extremely 
neat with seldom a correction, “Because,” said he, “I 
never put anything down till I have quite made up my 
mind about it.” This element of clear, definite thinking 
is evident musically in all his compositions; nothing is 
ever confused or superfluous. 


His best works are decidedly not his piano sonatas, but 
orchestra, his string quartets, and his 
The Seasons: in regard to his 
: a number, one must sneak 
specially. Considered from a purely musical standpoint, 
they are masterpieces. Freshness of invention, beauty of 
melody, sparkling orchestration are everywhere in evidence; 
they have not the dignity that is supposed to pervade 
church music, yet this is not from any lack of reverence and 
decorum on Haydn’s part, but the sincere reflection of his 
sunny disposition, which arose from true religious feelings. 
For, in spite of some forgivable shortcomings, Haydn was, 
nke Bach, deeply and truly religious, though his tempera¬ 
ment was totally different. He told Carpini (speaking of 
the character of his church music) that “at the thought 
of God his heart leaped for joy, and he could not help 
his music doing the same.” At the end of a completed 
manuscript he often would Inscribe the words, “Laus Deo” 


oratorios. The Creation 

Masses, of which he . 

specially. Considered from 


Haydn was a Free Mason, as were also Leopold 
Mozart, and his more famous son. In his old age, 
he attributed much of his success in life to the habits 
of untiring diligence which he had acquired in early 
youth through the hard discipline of Johanna Mathias 
Frankh, the relative who educated him. “I shall be 
grateful to that man as long as I live,” said he, “for 
keeping me so hard at work, though I used to get more 
flogging than food.” 

Summed up in a few words, the maxims of Haydn’s 
success seem to have been: 


Hard work. 

•Clear thinking. 

Constant striving for perfection in his art. 
Frank expression of his own cheerful nature. 
A grateful and sincere religious faith. 


Mendelssohn’s Happy Life 

In the Leipsic Conservatory (founded largely through 
Mendelssohn’s efforts) stands the motto, Res Severa 
Verum Gaudium — “A perfect (strict, or exact) thing 
is a true joy.” This same motto is said to have stood 
in the Old Gewandhaus, famous for symphony concerts 
for many years before the new building was erected for 
that purpose. That Mendelssohn chose this motto, we 
have no direct evidence, but it seems intrinsically prob¬ 
able, as the phrase would be so wholly characteristic of 
his character. His father, for whom he had the greatest 
love and veneration, brought him up always to finish one 
thing before he began another, and he early showed such 
methodical habits and such efficiency in all he undertook 
that his parents, though they had no prejudice against a 
musical career, deemed him destined for a business man. 

A glance backward at his ancestry may be of some 
interest in this connection. His great-grandfather, Men¬ 
del, was a poor Jewish schoolmaster at Dessau. Men¬ 
del’s son, Moses, adopting the European custom of hav¬ 
ing a surname (which was not yet universal among the 
Jews), called himself Moses Mendelssohn (“Mendel’s 
son”), and this Moses Mendelssohn lived to become a 
great philosopher, one of whose books was translated 
into nearly all European languages and at least one 
Asiatic. His son, Abraham (father of the composer), 
took to a business career, and in course of time became 
a wealthy banker, likewise a man of wide culture with 
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an intelligent appreciation of art, literature and music. 

came ' vhen he humorously remarked that in his 
youth he was best known as his father’s son, but in 
middle age as his son’s father! Abraham Mendelssohn 
T- Fe t X the benefit of a most thorough edu- 
cation, both in the more solid branches and in what may 
be classed as accomplishments.” He made such diligent 
use of his opportunities that, besides developing wonder- 
nf\^ nt r" mUS1C at an earIy age ’ he made translations 
of poetry from several different foreign languages into 
German verse, and he learned to sketch and to paint in 
almost C n ° rS> , SOme ° f bis attempts in this line showing 
almost a professional degree of excellence. In this, by 
the way, he resembled our own Edward MacDowell. He 
was a good dancer and fond of society, making hosts of 
an . d ln hls correspondence he showed himself a 
delightful letter-writer. 


nK i 't ,r , allam Mendelssohn was n Jew of sm-ii „ 
libera! type that he gradually drew away from 

Church. ThisperhapsLutheran 
a subject for his first great oratorio. ° ° f St ' Panl " as 


FeS’s oln ° f t he Mendelss °hn family, coupled with 
Sced hT- arT -T CeSS in his Professional work, 
Ae fortune nf a "T mdependent Position than has been 
the fortune of most musicians, and he was able to carry 

solelv° n tn Stent 7 the , maxim which he adopted, of writing 
solely to express his own individual taste in the best 
manner possible, without regard to the critics—for even 

He tmm s W3S r?;, eXempt from much hosti 'e criticism. 

^ rote some httle verses expressive of his views 
which we quote here in Sir George Grove’s translation.’ 


If the artist gravely ivrites, 
To sleep it will beguile. 

If the artist gaily writes, 

It is a vulgar style. 


If the artist writes at length. 
How sad his hearers’ lot! 

If the artist briefly writes, 

No man will care a jot. 


fortable position in the world, and he was by no means 
destitute of friends willing to be helpful, but he had one 
overwhelming purpose in life—to write down the beauti¬ 
ful musical thoughts which seemed to flow from his brain 
in an endless torrent of melody. The most incredibly 
prolific of composers, he appeared to write music with 
as little premeditation as one would write a friendly let¬ 
ter. To Schubert’s absorbing devotion to this employ¬ 
ment, regardless of consequences, we owe the rich treas¬ 
ure of music that has come from his pen. This was 
evidently his maxim —to produce what was in him. He 
could no more dare to turn aside from this than one of 
the old Hebrew prophets could refuse to speak “the 
Word of the Lord” when the spirit of prophecy came 
upon him. Who dares say he was not a “success ?” 

Brahm’s Intense Sincerity 

The keynote of Brahms’ character was his intense 
sincerity in work and his tireless strife for perfection. 
One is reminded of Longfellow’s verses: 

“In the early days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part. 

For the gods see everywhere.” 

We are fortunate in being able to quote authentically 
the maxim which he spoke to his friend, Sir George 
Henschel: “Beautiful it may not be, but Perfect it must 
be. As an athlete keeps himself fit by regular gym¬ 
nastic exercises, so Brahms, even after he had become a 
mature composer, used to work exercises in counter¬ 
point, to limber up his brain. Not all of his compositions 
are equally happy in conception or pleasing in style, but 
we defy the most experienced musician to take any one 
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of them and actually improve on it by any change i n 
detail. Of its kind, everything is perfect, which is j us , 
as he intended. 

Grieg’s Precept 

When Grieg was a student at the Leipsic Conservatorv 
was a delight to Reinecke, his composition teacher on 
count of his great talent and industry, but at the S0I „‘ 
time a great vexation because he would not obey u,,. j., “ 
honored rules of harmony, but indulged in whut seemed tV 
his teacher eccentric oddities. It was the old story nt 
the hen with ducklings. After Grieg's graduation he 
some rather half-hearted attempts to compose in the class 
ical manner, but falling in with Riknrd Nordrank, his eves 
were opened to his true mission as an artist, and he adopted 
a style founded on Norwegian folk-song and traditional 
dance music, throwing overboard bodily all he bail learned 
in Leipsic, except the habit of thorough and conscientiSS* 
work. His maxim was to be a comooser frank I v 


e of the genius of 




Qorougn ana conscientious 
nposer frankly represents” 

illty. anil in tills he 


Concluding Remarks 

Did space permit, we might continue this interesting 
discussion almost indefinitely, taking up the other great 
musicians one by one, and commenting on what appeared 
to have been their leading maxims in life; but we have 
already gone far enough to deduce a general principle- 
all these maxims narrow down to one —Know thyself and 
Be thyself! 

So much for maxims which have a broad hearing on 
life as a whole; besides these, however, there ire many 
little maxims, helpful to young musicians, win, h have a 
bearing on the technic of the piano or other in truments, 
and which may easily be searched out by til, . who are 
interested; such as Robert Schumann’s Rules for Young 
Musicians, also many, many passages here and there in 
Great Pianists on Piano Playing, in which arc quoted 
various pianists’ views on the subject of important prin¬ 
ciples in their art. 


Negative Criticism and Why It Fails 

By Dean H. H. Bellamann, Columbia, S. C. 


If the artist simply writes, 

A fool he’s said to be. 

If the artist deeply writes. 
He’s mad; ’tis plain to see. 

In whatsoever way he writes 
He can’t please every man; 
Therefore let an artist write 
How he likes and can. 


Chopin’s Definite Path 


If Mendelssohn’s character may be called rich by its 
inclusiveness, Chopin’s may be called rich by exclusive- 
ness ; he-early realized what was his chief talent, and 
confined his energies within one narrow but deep chan¬ 
nel, with wonderful results. 

Though born in Poland (of a French father and Polish 
mother), he lived most of his life in Paris, where he 
mingled in a circle of high society more distinguished for 
graceful manners and witty conversation than for fas¬ 
tidious morality. 

Unlike other great composers of his day and earlier 
he did not attempt every field of composition, but con¬ 
fined himself almost exclusively to piano solo, develop¬ 
ing a new and characteristic idiom for that instrument— 
an intrinsic piano-style, free from the influences of or¬ 
chestral or choral music. He wrote several really beau¬ 
tiful songs, which are less known than they deserve to 
be, but his few excursions into the realms of orchestral 
music (as in the orchestral parts of his two concertos) 
show that he was not thoroughly at home except at the 
keyboard. Aside from the returns from his work as a 
composer, he supported himself as a piano teacher hav¬ 
ing a fashionable clientele and charging high prices, but 
experiencing some difficulty in meeting the expenses in¬ 
volved by living among extravagant people. 


nroferalomd 1 Rimka* 

the development o( 1 'the* pTami"a a*a S roedin°m fi "r himsp,f . to 
In this he succeeded so admirably ™Vn ° f ■' expression ; 
unexcelled even to the present day remain a ““del 


Schubert’s Difficult Road 

Schubert spent his whole life in almost squalid poverty 
relieved occasionally by short periods of financial suc¬ 
cess. He had talents sufficient to have won him a com¬ 


Between “Don’t do that” and “Do this” lies all the dif¬ 
ference between destructive criticism and constructive 
teaching. The first is all that is implied in its name 
destructive. It hampers, narrows and discourages. The 
second has in it all of the elements of progress. It 
opens doors, points new ways and encourages effort If 
it is ever permissible to say “don’t,” it is to say to the 
teacher, "Don’t say don’t.’’ 

Only the thoughtful and observant and sympathetic 
teacher who has had wide experience in the training of 
young people, particularly those of the adolescent period 
can know how sensitive their mental mechanism is and 
ow delicately it must be dealt with. Intellectual habits 
are formed during these years and tastes defined A 
permanent leaning toward music may be achieved or a 
lasting distaste implanted. The future is in the hands 
onhe teacher. The very stuff of destiny is beffig 2 

New Ideas 

a J 1 !" yOU " g r 1 / 1 ’ 35 ? rule ’ rea,ly Hkes information 
is genuinely hospitable to new ideas; but with the 
growing sense of individuality increasingly noticeable 
during these years, is peculiarly sensitive to unfavorable 
criticism. A large part of the difficult problem of guid- 
“ solved m the very simple and practicable matter 
“dontV’ 6 Cntlcism - and in the avoidance of 

Take note of the number of times you say “don’t ” If 
during the course of a half hour piano lesson, you have 
said to your pupil, “Don’t play so fast;’’ “Don’t sit lo 

ure - ""Don’t P fT’’ p edaUn that meas- 

so hi^n stiffen your wrist;” “Don’t lift the fingers 
so high in a rapid passage;” “Don’t forget the accent 
“donuts » th magl m 6 tb , e , cumulative effect of so many 
donts. The pupil will leave the lesson hour with the 
impression that everything has been wrong, that he has 
made no improvement, that his practice has been in vain 
that he has no talent, and with an ardent wish that he 
didn’t have to study piano. he 

Wouldn’t it have been quite as easy to sav “M 
your chair closer;” “Play more slowly;” “No pecfaHn 
that measure; “Loosen your arm;” “Fingers clofeT of 
key in rapid work;” “Remember the accents?” And°this 
time the effect of several positive directions, instead „ 
prohibitions, will create the impression in the p UDi r! 
mind that he has been told something new and therefore 
is progressing. He will altogether overlook £ fart 
effect • dlrectl0as w ^re criticisms and the psychologies 
effect is overwhelmingly favorable and encouraging. 


Simple and homely suggestions, these, to the thoughtless 
t n eaC j' er .’ b . ut sound m philosophy and practical in their 
psychological working. 

tive 3St f, very sugg «tion in the affirmative and construc- 
At > Sa u Rcmember ” instead of “Don't forget." 

-*££“ rs; T:z!;;L h ;c h " - - 

score ofTl b !!' t0 g ° thro . ugh th(1 lesson anil make a 
do that” with IT by saying “Don’t do this and don’t, 
and wflhont h° • gK ’ en the P l, P'l one new idea 

differently ButT t0 ^ hlm . / " w to do a single thing 
making a score to go trough a lesson 

cedure and siw<r» . ectl ? r ] s V naming the correct pro- 
given the pupTa sf posit ! v< : 1 direction. 5 without having 
As was caiM ;» r score of ideas, some of them new. 
ing for both teo h gets , the ,labit of constructive think- 
tive process ^ and PUpiI and that is the true educa- 


hibitive criticism 6 TT p ? y £ hol °g'cal aspects of pr 
baneful andSfSr 1 i n,ght f write at length on t 

gogy of it_aside y f geff T, 0f lt__the unsoiind ped 

there are certain im j- SUC1 aspects of the questii 
very serious nature "pvT’ C ° nC . rete consequences of 
wrist”—what f a examp,e : “ Do "'t stiffen vo 

ness which is tiT ' An lm mediate wrist consciou 
the wrist is st ff y ° PP ° Site of tbe r ‘‘sult desired, 
out mentioning w rif Tf T aro,, nd the difficulty witl 
tions. Vocal to-, u , WIth nothing but positive dire 

through one^dfy 5 of 0 the he l‘ 6aCher he ^ n °' 
Watch the ”donT° 1 character of his criticism 
tions and determine whT* 6 the character of sugge: 
tions that are ? wbether or n °t they are sugge; 
vocabulary all of thoseT’ Cut ° Ut ° f yOUr teachin 
hibitive and substitute phrases which are merely pre 
striving to attain Tt stat '; mcnts of the results you ar 

to find that y 0u iLT $ ^ You wiI1 'T 
allow themselves’to be s2^T'° f , ablc teaC '’ erS wH 

esses by routine an^t^t ^" fied ln the,r thinking proc 
into that easy habit ere ° typed repetition, have fallei 
to your pupils , sa y>ng “Don’t,” without offerini 

enthusiasm may come-wlT which progress an ‘ 
constructive criticism. 
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The Soul of Poland in Music 
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By MICHAEL J. PIDUCH 



Why the Land of Paderewski and Chopin has Produced so Much Great Music 

11! 



Polish music in general, is like a kaleidoscope—so 
varied in color and tenseness that it seems almost im¬ 
possible to acquire one definite, clear and comprehen¬ 
sive idea if it. Much less is it possible to discuss the 
subject per longum et latum in a few passing para¬ 
graphs. Therefore out of moral and physical neces¬ 
sity I shall limit myself to the sole consideration of— 
why Polish music is what it is. 

Psychology teaches us that music, as such, is a finer 
sense of the human soul. Music belongs to the most 
subtle and most sensitive organs of the soul, and as 
such, it is. necessarily controlled by the most subtle and 
tender activity of the human intellect. We see herein, 
the strong and evident possibility of certain given 
nations or races acquiring a certain taste in music 
under the influence of environment. Thus southern 
music (Mexican, Hawaiian or Spanish) differs essen¬ 
tially from the music we would expect to hear from 
the inhabitants of Norway, Sweden or Germany. Thus 
also, those of us who have a rather comprehensive 
knowledge of music at least in theory, can very easily 
distinguish between a French court ballet and a maxixe, 
between our own Sousa and Richard Wagner, between 
Drumheller’s Love and Devotion and Schubert’s Sere¬ 
nade. 


Sweet Melancholy 


Furthermore, generally speaking, music expresses, 
more than does literature, the soul of a nation. A 
typical case of this truth is the music of Poland. Polish 
music expresses the soul of Poland more than the deep, 
mystical and inspiring words of Adam Mickiewicz, the 
famous Polish author. In Polish music each little 
folksong, each musical theme from the single old- 
fashioned country dance to the exquisite False Brilliante 
of Chopin, seems to breathe a different spirit. They 
all seem to suggest a different mood for the soulful 
listener. In Polish music, to speak in plain termin¬ 
ology, when we hear one melody, we love it, when we 
hear another, we love that too, when we hear another, 
we love it also, and so on, until—until our brains seem 
to be awhirl with that certain, unexplainable feeling 
of —pleasurable pain. Pleasurable pain indeed 1 Whence 
it came we know not; we do not even dare to analyze 
our feeling of sweet melancholy, lest it 
should leave us for a moment or so. 

But a realistic world of pleasure do we 
find in this—pleasurable pain! On hear¬ 
ing a typical Polish melody, I recall that 
I smiled even through oncoming tears. 

Could I say more about this unexplain¬ 
able feeling? Could I say more about the 
effects of hearing Polish music? Oh, yes, 

I feel as though I could write and write,— 
but what? There is much, very much to 
write, but the human intellect seems to call 
my thoughts back and say: so far and no 
farther. The task of delving deeply and 
successfully into the quintessence of Polish 
music is as hopeless as an endeavor to 
translate literally the Italian term “dolce 
far niente,” the German “Gemiitlichkeit,” 
or the Polish word “zal.” 

The Countess d’Agoult asked Chopin, 

“by what substantive he called that which 
he enclosed in his compositions like un¬ 
known ashes in superb urns of most ex¬ 
quisitely chiselled alabaster?” 

“Conquered,” writes the flowery Liszt, 

“by the appealing tears which moistened 
the beautiful eyes with a candor rare in¬ 
deed in the artist, so susceptible upon all 
that related to the secrets of the sacred 
relics buried in the gorgous shrines of his 
music, he replied: that her heart had 
not deceived her in the gloom which she 


felt stealing upon her, for whatever might have been the 
transitory pleasures, he had never been free from a 
feeling which might also be said to form the very soil 
of his heart, and for which he could find no appro¬ 
priate expression except in his own language, no other 
possessing a term equivalent to the Polish word ZAL, 
As if his ears thirsted •' for the sound of this word 
which expressed the whole range of emotions pro¬ 
duced by intense regrets'through all the shades of feel¬ 
ing from hatred to repentance, he repeated it again and 

ZAL, then, was the principal motif of Chopin’s 
charming music. And, it has been the principal motif 
of all Polish music from its very birth, especially from 
Nicholas Gomolka (1539) down to the last echo of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. 

Zal. 

Polish music 1 “Strange substantive, embracing a 
strange diversity and a strange philosophy! Susceptible 
of different regimens, it includes all the tenderness, all 
the humility of regret borne with resignation and with¬ 
out a murmur, while bowing before the fiat of nece— 
sity and the inscrutable decrees of Providence.” 

Strange music of Poland! 

What has caused this strangenessf 

What strange hands have molded this wonderful 
spirit of "a strange philosophy?” 

History and nature have been the strange hands that 
molded this wonderful spirit of “a strange philosophy.” 
History and nature have been the parents of the Slav 
temperament, of his deep though simple and tense soul. 

If we were to ask History, we would readily and 
undoubtedly discover that music, the finest and most 
exquisite of the arts, is, very often the “bitter” sweet¬ 
ness distilled from suffering and privation. The most 
subtle development has always come from peoples that 
have suffered—from peoples that have been ruthlessly 
oppressed until they have lost their independence and 
national existence. We also know that happiness and 
content of life are desirable, but they seldom if ever 
breed artists or keen and exquisite temperaments of 
any kind. What Poland suffered, the world knows only 
too well. 

“Probably no country in all history has been more 
torn and crushed in the political grinding together of 


powerful and warring neighbors than Poland,” says 
Leopold Stokowski in The Etude of February, 1915. 
Poland has been for centuries the bulwark, the outer 
fortress of Christianity, and as a celebrated American 
once remarked, “The vanguard of Democracy 1” For 
years, nay even centuries, numerous enemy hordes of 
Tartars, millions of wild and maddened beasts came 
with a great fury and fiery onslaught than would seem 
possible to exist in human breasts. . . . They came, 
they pitched their white tents before the grim walls of 
Kamienietz; they attacked, but the wild tide of bar¬ 
barians broke in twain on the Christian breast of fair, 
brave Poland. Kamienietz, Varna Zbaraz, Somo Sierra. 
. . . Vienna! What brave and inspiring memories 
cluster around the crumbling walls of ungrateful 
Vienna 1 

Henryk Sienkiewicz, the modern interpreter of the 
soul of Poland, tells us that the Poles never felt safe 
and secure before the Tartar and the Turk. “In the 
spring the hordes will come,” was a well-known word 
among them. The Tartar and the Turk did come, like 
a hungry and revengeful tide and overran poor Poland, 
but they could not hold what they gained. And Poland 
fought not for herself. She fought and even died to 
save the prospering West with its Christianity. Grun- 
wald, Tannenberg will remain, forever in the minds of 
the civilized world like eternal monuments of life and 
effort sacrificed for Democracy. The autocratic and 
militaristic order of Teutonic Knights met the poorly 
equipped forces of Poland and Lithuania and suffered 
a defeat that robbed them of their powerful and usurp¬ 
ing influence forever. 


Time Old Enemies of Tartar and Turk 

How impressionistic is the Polish soul is seen in 
their architecture and dress. The Tartar and Turk 
came, and brought with them all the mysticism and 
utter fatalism of the Orient. Soon the Turkish tide 
ebbed away, but the marks of the Orient remained 
seemingly forever! Even the most casual observation 
will note the Oriental effects on the European Poles. 
We see the Turkish impress on their architecture and 
dress. Passing through some of the down-town streets, 
we find many a beautiful minaret, arabesque tracery 
and Byzantine effect in church decoration. Moreover, 
very many of Poland’s deepest thinkers fell victims to 
the mysticism and symbolism of the Orient. 
Two of the greatest Polish poets, Juliusz 
Slowacki and Adam Mickiewicz, very 
often sing like mystic bards of Teheran. 

Thus, centuries of almost continuous 
fighting passed, and finally, Poland, bleed¬ 
ing from a fatal wound, fell. “The par¬ 
tition of Poland,” says Alison in his His¬ 
tory of the French Revolution, “combines 
at once all that we hate and despise. It 
had all the meanness of political swind¬ 
ling, the fury of national rapine and all 
the atrocity of military massacre.” Per¬ 
secution followed upon persecution until 
the face of downtrodden Poland was cov¬ 
ered with blood. Twice the indomitable 
Poles arose in revolt, and twice their noble 
attempts failed 1 To the readers of His¬ 
tory Poland presents a bitter spectacle, a 
sorrowful and pitiable tragedy of base in¬ 
justice that cried to God for vengeance. 
The last scenes of the history of Poland 
are an epic of shattered hopes, but of pure 
and bold ideals. 

Art, and particularly music, nurtured in 
the breasts suffering all this, could not 
possibly have been different. 

Nature, as it is visible in the Slavonic 
lands, and hence in Poland, also is gener¬ 
ally monotonous. Rigor, gradually melt¬ 
ing into the spirit of Oriental ease mixed 
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with an air of melancholy, is the atmosphere it suggests, 
the vast undulating plains, like endless rocking seas of 
green fields, divided here and there by clumps of soli- 
tary elms, involuntarily make one sad. The eye seems 
o glide oyer the land in one second, drowning itself 
unexpectedly in the mists of the horizon. Very few 
landmarks arrest the eye. There are few, very few 
hills, but these are beautiful. Beauty—sleeping beauty, 
seems to be the indelible impression we acquire of the 
surroundings as they stretch out before us. Over all 
this resting pulchritude there seems to hover a spirit of 
mystery, unrest, a spirit of unexplainable sadness, lone¬ 
liness and sweetest melancholy. 

The shepherds have led their flocks to the stables. 
Their flutes are silent for the night. All is silence— 
the deep, dreamy silence of a summer evening. Surelv 
no music is heard; still one’s soul seems to be over¬ 
flowing with soft and tender barcaroles whose voices, 
echoing deep m its darkened chambers, seem to lift us 
to the heights of happiness. Alas, when we are about 
to dream of this new happiness, we seem to hear a 
mysterious whisper within us; “Thou shouldst desire 
more than this happiness. . . . Dost thou forget that 
happiness is not the sole goal of thy frail life ? ‘Van- 
ity of vanities ;an is vanity.’” We despair! Though we 
are cheerful, still one thought assumes control over our 
;" g S ; 11 •? * e lon g> n S?> ‘he fond longing for some¬ 
thing that would be real in perpetual unchanging value. 

fhe beauty of Poland is monotonous, but'beautifully 
monotonous. It breathes sweetness, delight, cheer, con¬ 
tent, all crowned with this mysterious and unintelligible 
spirit of melancholy, this untranslatable—ZAL! “Beauty 
m its highest forms,” says Edgar Allan Poe, “invari¬ 
ably moves the sensitive soul to tears.” The indomitable 
and sensitive Pole responds to this framing of all his 
art, but particularly his music, to the heights and depths 


The Baptism of Fire 

Thus Poland, baptized in fire and surrounded with 
the sweet melancholy of Nature, gave birth to a: music 
of “a strange philosophy.” She gave birth to a music 
that is simple and grand. Polish music is famous for 
its world-wide dances like the Polonaise, Oberek, Kuia- 
viak. Polka,, Krakoviak, Mazurka and others. Polish 
music soars high when we consider its originality and 
exclusiveness. There were, and there are many musi¬ 
cal geniuses of other nations that exerted their other¬ 
wise pregnant and inventive minds to compose a Polon¬ 
aise, a Kuiaviak or a Polka, but their honest and good- 
hearted endeavors were not blessed with the real, dis¬ 
tinctive Polka, but merely a composition which they 
themselves designated as Tempo di Polacca. 

In the valuable Etude of February, 1915, we read the 
following in the editorial: “Those who feel and know 
that the tragedy of Poland is in its last scene, and that 
the new Poland is to spring from the ashes of what the 
daring author, Michael Monaghan, has called ‘the last 
war of the kings,’ must realize that Poland has gained 
its greatest renown during the latter part of the nine¬ 
teenth century through its wonderfully capable and 
inventive musicians. While there have been great Poles 
in large numbers of the other branches of Polish ac¬ 
complishments—among them the giant, Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz—the world at large has not failed to note that 
music is the art in which the genius of Poland has 
received its greatest recognition. Who can estimate 
musics debt to the land of Chopin and Paderewski?” 

The tragedy of Poland, the Old Poland is ending. 
Poland, the New Poland is free and will be powerful 
once more. Nature will remain in its original sug¬ 
gestiveness and beauty and sweet melancholy, but the 
historical conditions will eventually be changed. 

Poland? mUS ' C may We the ” CXPeCt fr ° m resurrected 




Is the Development of High Speed Desirable in the Study of Scales and Arpeggios ? 

By Alfred Edward Freckelton, Jr. 


A number of articles have come to my attention, in 
which the writers decry the advisability of attempting to 
develop a high rate of speed in the playing of scales and 
arpeggios, stating that the playing of modern piano 
music does not require such a development because there 
is very little passage work in the music of modern 
writers. 

Is this contention correct? 

True, we seldom if ever find any passage work in 
Schumann and in the works of one or two others; but 
a- few of us still play the music of Beethoven, Liszt, 
t-hopm and even that of Mozart. 

Is not a high speed essential in order to handle prop¬ 
erly the arpeggio and scale passages in the sonatas of 
Mozart and Beethoven? 

Leave them and come to Liszt and Chopin. What 
about the innumerable and beautiful “filigree" passages 
that we find in the works of both of these men? At 
first glance they seem to be purely ornamental, but 
really are an essential part of the perfected whole. Is 
not a high degree of control and speed necessary if we 

^‘deSdf 56 with the ease ' deHcacy or a* 

i"i° f Schumann? The proper playing of a selec- 
w*L f V 3 famous W h ' m * is practically impossible 
without the ability to attain a reasonably high rate of 
speed in passage work. Why? Because the development 
of speed in passage work cultivates the ability to make 

n e Z S T' a J r Ti C , hanSeS J U fingering that «* f°und 

m the chords of IV hi ms. Finger velocity is needed for 


“But,” said a fellow-instructor to me recently “vou 
speak of speeds of twelve hundred and mere notes per 

“ S r' y r d ° n ,’ t consider such a s Peed essential, 
for there have been only a few works written for the 
piano which demand such a speed.” 

No, not necessary, but desirable if it can be attained 
Desirable, because such a speed constitutes reserve abil¬ 
ity Having the ability to play at a high rate of speed 
makes all slower passages playable with a much higher 
standard of accuracy and finish. Reserve power and re- 
serve ability are the secret of success and artistic finish. 

We buy a motor car and boast of its horse-power. 
But we seldom use all of it. A friend of mine recently 
C r/ Ith a " eighty borse-power motor fn it 
Asked if he had ever had occasion to call on it for its 
full power he replied, “No, but it is great to feel the 
way she purrs and how she can glide over any hill, and 
do you know I can make a standing start at the foot of 
Mine Hill and she will be giving me thirty miles per 
hour when I reach the top.” Pride in reserve power 


One of my girl students, fourteen years of age, who 
“ dev ^' oped a sca!e s P e ed in excess of twelve hundred 
and eighty notes per minute and a proportionate speed 
“f peg f 0S ^ason Series), recently assumed a similar 
attnude toward her ability. She called my attention to 
TWh that . s u he was playing the Op. 27, Noi 2, of 
whh a Tq my °i K ” after Seven weeks of study, 
wfrh a daily average of twenty minutes attention. And 
almost entirely memorized. She is entitled to feel proud 
and it serves to illustrate what can be done when the 
proper technical background is there. This is only one 
of many similar examples. 1 

Can all players attain such a high degree of sneed 
that mentioned? Possibly not; for such alpeed depend 
upon a number of physical and mental qualified 
But the fact that so many students ranging from twelve 
to eighteen years of age have attained this speed and 
even slightly higher proves that it can be done by others 
Such a speed demands coordination in the control and 
.ac ion of practically all of the muscles from the feet 
the finger-tips plus mental control. The development can 

mentT^J ^ y the stud 7 and Practice of a few 

mental and physical exercises. Iew ■ 

. reme mber the important fact that physical piano 
technic cannot be developed by the practice of exerdses 
exclusively. Pieces must be studied and played In order 
to develop not only the esthetic side of playing but the 
ability to release and control the power which^s gained 
through the practice of the exercises gained 

ability nev „ 

means to the end, artistic interpretation of music for the 
The late Edward Morris Bowman kept a strict record 

exercises that were made by his students. Keeping such 
records furnishes an incentive to greater effort Mv a " 
pupils, young and old, are delighted when the m * Wn 
reveals a gain over ; previoufrfcoS metr ° n ° me 
Personally I can still feel the hearty slap on the back 

when I .nagged to a t tain a S p ee d of merely nine hmidreS 

So students, start the -metronome going and trv >a 
develop a continual but gradual increase !n rhythmic*? 
speed. Every point gained will mean that muchT 0 ?e 
finish and create greater confidence in your plavinv 

«■ » 1 ' p-«iS 

And please remember that even in the mm.V 
a modern as Debussy you will find plenty of deman 
for all the speed that you cultivate. anc ^ 


“ Getting Ready for a Recital 

By May Hamilton Helm 

Making due allowance for going elsewhere f or ' 
piano practice (where the teacher has not two pi anos o 
the studio), why should there be extra preparation 
a program generally made up of a string of solos, 0 ftT 
apparently “without adequate terminal facilities”?’ 60 
Many teachers use practically the same “course s' 
pieces.” Knowing that the inevitable recital looms lar 
when a pupil plays a certain composition better than th’ 
others, why not accept Fate's clear indication that h * 
piece is settled ? 

Parents justly object to too much time being spent 
the “show off” piece. Just as one “dresses for company” < 
one wishes to appear at one’s best in a recita’ The wise 
teacher decides upon the piece best suited to that p UB ;i 
and plans accordingly to have it on the re. ital program’ 
without the slightest neglect of the regular work 
Individuality manifests itself very early. Even yea 
of experience will not always enable the t, „ | ler to eill 
just the right piece to the right pupil. 

The writer once assigned Godard’s Chop!: and Raff’s 
A la Tyrolienne to two girls who were friends, Gracia 
and Ruth, and was surprised that they d hi t ’ S ee m to 
“fit.” Gracia suggested that they exchang. pieces when ' 
presto 1 the effect was magical. Work acorn , lishes won 
ders, but there are certain pieces that sp., M ||y appeal 
to different individuals; and it is time wa ( | t 0 tr y to 
make a pupil learn a piece, for public performance, which 
she finds distasteful. 

Teachers often complain that their public does not 
“take an interest in pupils’ recitals.” No wonder 1 Just 
notice the length of the average program ' Short re¬ 
citals, oftener, might bring those interest,,] i„ the per- 
formers, and who else is expected to cm,- to pupils’ ' 
recitals? For young pupils I have used gold, silver and 
blue stars on their reports, giving a gold tar to any 
pupil for playing a new piece from memon • the weekly 
class This accomplishes a two-fold good: memorizing 
and b «ommg accustomed to playing for „tl rs. It also 
helps the teacher in “getting ready for a rental.” 

Unfair Competition 

By Thaleon Blake 

for T ,““Li! °" e r 0PCr W3y by which Iar Pcr earnings 
tion exSd aC<IUirCd ’ influencc d «T< "cd, reputa- 

mtent wav a " d P res ‘'K c created. Advc „, K is that 
for the fin’ 00 tH ? gCn,le lowing of on, , own horn 
Ae exnan "on 0 ' 3 ! * hat rc ^ nds blast, but 

Wlwfi t ° oaes re P u ‘3tion for making good. 
fal-nSr i r ° n \ ft ' ar of im PHed charlatan, for from 
false pride, the ultra-conservative teachers ],k e lawyers 

of nonDuhl^" 3 ! P hySic ' anS ’ seemingly making a fetich 
ma m"n a alth ° Ugh even in ha ' d times they must 
£ Ti ft 5 '* 11 in app earance, in rentals, in 
It can be solved^nl “k* ° f ,eachinK is a real problem 
business side of nr"^ - y "J° rC effic| ently conducting the 
to p S mS,l P ^r^ WOrk ’ Tbere arc two ways: I 

outgo? however ‘ S °" e Way ' Curtailme,,t of 

Increase of business?? °J bl,siness ' but thrift ' j 

advertising w, thc , Sound method. Systematic 

create a dema M r rspaper s , ink * ‘he safest way to 
bring in fees and L °vL To a,trac t new pupils, 

ducting the !° ,, . ft fees t0 meet the cost of con- 

newspaper and CrS . p ant> ,s Peculiar province of 

SKC” adv ' r ’“ 8 ' N » ih “ *■'- 

be told, irakeT n0 ” ,dl ’ onl r wha * should 

•be "od’Cir * "° rk ‘ *" 

reach« sTudernTTrl' t0W " S and villag€S a " r d 

Sloes into ohonno-r il d -° f advanced instruction. It 
from the insS P e ? l " Pped hom es to reap profit 
machine music I^om?? h ° mes . evid emly derive from 
instruments whn a ° m unde r the eyes of those owning 
modern AladlV 5 , yet c f n,lot p,a y them. It is the 
opportunity for servic^ W1 " 0pen the Ao °J f ° 
no unpleasant rm*i 1 short ’ P rin ter's ink kicks up 
wl ”*■*“” 

and whoHy’u'L’.v” ^ a ,,y competition that is truly 
advertising- “ I s the com petition of the non- 

here,-tK n a H \ and the l m fa i™ess comes in right 

The deduefion Ts^evldent B teaChef “ U " fair *° WmSelf - 


W her eve ^'ihereTfu J* 9 ° od , music there is harmony. 
therefore we must C no ?}' there are good citizens; and 
Possible to fin PhilfLT, de a, L the . (food music that is 
aw.”-M A y 0R J u,3'° the right kind of citi- 

aa ampton Moore. 
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Suggestions to Young Concert Artists 

By a Pianist Who Has Given 3,300 Recitals in All Parts of America 
SIR EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 



[Editor’s Note.—This article is written out of the 
twenty-five years’ concert experience of the famous 
• blind pianist, a pupil of Clara Schumann, Franz 


Liszt and others, Edward Baxter Perry. We do 
not, however, go to the same extremes as the writer 
in all points. For instance, while there have been 


some notoriously dishonest concert agents, there 
are others whose business integrity is not to be 
questioned.] 


In a previous article the writer indicated some of the 
difficulties, as well as the possibilities, in the future for 
the rising generation of American pianists. A few hints 
with regard to professional policy and management may 
not be amiss. 

First, everywhere and always, no matter what the dis¬ 
couragements or adverse conditions may be, put your 
whole heart and soul into the work, however small or 
seemingly cold the audience may prove. Pour out your 
best and strongest emotions through the medium of the 
instrument, like water, boiling hot, as from a volcanic 
spring. Be sure that there is some one in the audience 
whom you can help and quicken to a deeper and fuller 
life, and play for that one as if he were a thousand. 
You never can tell whom you may be reaching or who 
may incidentally be of use to you later. Liszt used to 
say: “If you would warm an audience to a pleasurable 
glow you must be yourself white-hot, and must radiate 
emotion as a white-hot steel bar radiates light and heat.” 
Chopin said: “The public is a sea of lead, it must be 
melted before it can be stirred, but I have not the 
strength for it.” 

Some may not consider it decorous or modest to strip 
your heart bare to the gaze of the curious multitude and 
let them see the red blood pulsing through it, and the 
quiver and throb of its sensitive life; but, rightly or 
wrongly, that is the duty and the necessity of the true 
artist if he would achieve results. The chief mission of 
music is to express, arouse and stimulate emotion, which 
is the mainspring of life and action. No -matter what 
is said or written about sentimentality, exaggerated or 
morbid feeling, by those incapable of feeling anything 
but vanity and personal pride in technical achievement, 
emotion is the soul of art, and is what the world wants 
and needs. 

The Technic That Amazes 

We all love to “emote,” as the saying goes; anything 
to get away from the dust and the commonplace. Let 
the scholastic critics sneer as they will, give the public 
all you have and strive to cultivate more to give; for 
emotional capacity, like a muscle, grows with judicious 
use. The accurate and brilliant performances—I use 
this term deliberately—upon the piano, so much in vogue 
of late years, unimpeachable from a mechanical stand¬ 
point, but wholly devoid of real life and warmth, have 
necessarily resulted in making the piano the most un¬ 
popular of all concert instruments. And the piano recital 
is the least attractive and the least attended of all forms 
of so-called musical entertainment—except in a few cases 
where vulgar curiosity is invoked to hear; or, rather 
see, some great world celebrity. 

We should always remember, if possible, as a Boston 
critic once aptly put it, that the piano was once consid¬ 
ered a musical instrument, not a race-track or a gym¬ 
nastic appliance. 

We Americans as a race are greatly interested in and 
impressed by expert mechanical skill, the power to do; 
and we erroneously carry that interest over into the 
field of art. The highest development of technical skill 
on any instrument, though valuable as a means, is no 
more musical art than the accurate spelling of words is 
poetry or the faultless drawing of geometrical figures 
upon canvas is painting. A perfect circle is the most 
difficult thing a painter can produce without mechanical 
aid, but a canvas covered with circles is not a picture. 
The unfortunate mingling of the ideas of technical skill 
and art has led to the deification of the former and the 
practical ignoring of the latter in many minds. 

As I have often reiterated, art is expression!, not the 
conquering of difficulties. Yet it is the latter which most 
of our concert pianists, and I might add violinists and 


singers, chiefly strive to exhibit. And the most common 
adjectives applied to such craftsmen are “wonderful” 
and “marvelous,” neither of which has anything what¬ 
ever to do with real art. 

It is the warmth and intensity of Paderewski’s playing 
that has packed his halls again and again, while other 
pianists with as much scholarship and as much, or even 
more technic, play to half-empty houses. The public 
will forgive missed notes, but never missed sensations. 

Secondly—Never play without a guarantee, however 
small it must be at first. You can volunteer your serv¬ 
ices to any worthy organization or cause if you wish to 
do some good and become more rapidly known, but 
never sell them without a stipulated price. It is not safe 
or judicious. The very town that will eventually guar¬ 
antee you a hundred dollars, clear it, cover all expenses, 
and pay a good profit to the local management, generally 
will not pay hall rent and your hotel bill on the percent¬ 
age basis. I speak from long experience, having tried 
the percentage plan in early life to get started—a mis¬ 
taken idea. 

The affair will be only half advertised, and less than 
half worked up, for the very simple reason that no one 
is responsible for the financial 'outcome. Your house 
will be small and the concert considered a failure by 
most people. Humans, like sheep, are gregarious, and 
do not care to go unless in flocks. You will be consid¬ 
ered to be not a drawing card, will have killed that town 
for future appearances, and your reputation will suffer 
in consequence. 

Thirdly—Put not your trust in bureaus nor in man¬ 
agers. They are often dishonest, always unsatisfactory. 
They begin by demanding a booking fee of several 
hundred dollars, which may or may not be used in your 
interests. They frequently demand exclusive control 
of some or all of your time and of certain given terri¬ 
tory, where you might, but may not, make a number of 
good dates for yourself. Their object too often is to 
keep you out' of that territory till they have placed 
with all the courses and colleges the artists on whom 
they can make the most money. Afterwards, they re¬ 
gretfully inform you that you are not in demand, either 
because you are too young and too little known or 
because you are a back number, have played too much, 
and are too well-known to be a novelty. Even when 
they do furnish you some dates at fairly good prices, 
they usually take the lion’s share of the profits, letting 
you pay your own expenses for long jumps and unfilled 
dates between engagements, which takes most of what 
you have earned. 

I have had this trick played on me twice in the past, 
though ope would naturally suppose that once would be 
enough for an averagely intelligent individual. 

Never Degrade Your Art 

Fourthly—Never lower and degrade yourself or your 
art for the sake of catering to the popular taste. It is 
always a financial mistake, not to mention other con¬ 
siderations ; in fact, a bad case of “pearls before swine,” 
and it is certain to fail. If you are really anything of 
an artist you cannot, with all the will in the world, 
make piano playing trivial enough, sensational enough, 
or vulgar enough to catch the masses—more correctly 
spelled “them asses.” You will not become popular 
with them, but will disgust all musical people and end 
by pleasing neither class. 

Fifthly — We must not forget that, however much our 
art may be loved and appreciated by the small minority, 
for whom and by whom the artist must live, curiosity 
of a superficial, transient sort draws more than half of 
every audience. It is a factor with which we must 


reckon, however much we may dislike it. The farmer 
must rotate his crops to obtain best results, and we must 
rotate the fields of our activity. Curiosity once satis¬ 
fied is satiated for the time, and will not prove a draw¬ 
ing force for a considerable period. Therefore it is not 
wise to visit the same section or town too often or too 
soon after your last appearance. It is better, when 
your name has become fairly well known, to divide the 
country into several sections of a few states each, work 
one section thoroughly this year, another next year, and 
so on. In the course of a few years you can return to 
the first section; and, if you succeed in securing and 
interesting a fairly good audience at your first visit, the 
chances are ten to one that you will have better houses, 
more dates, and should have more profit, on your second 

However, as already said, beware of returning too 
soon and too often, or people will begin to say, “Oh, 
I’ve heard him!” with that tone of finality and dis¬ 
missal which sounds the death-knell of artistic enthu¬ 
siasm, aspiration and even interest. I know of nothing 
in the arduous life of the concert artist which is so dis¬ 
couraging, so disgusting, and so utterly fatal to his 
highest hopes and dreams as this one little phrase, “I 
have heard him.” It shows that all your best work, all 
your nerve-racking effort and self-denial which you 
have put into it for years, and often decades, means 
absolutely nothing to them; that you-mean nothing ex¬ 
cept one more addition to their collection of celeb¬ 
rities whom they have heard and can say they have 
heard. There are many who make such collections just 
as others collect strange beetles, foreign coins, or post¬ 
age stamps, which, when once obtained, cease to be 
interesting. 

Still, you may remember for your comfort that even 
among the swine you may sometimes awaken a latent 
soul, which perhaps is a higher mission than to feed 
souls already conscious of their aesthetic needs. 

The Selection of Programs 

A word about the selectign of programs. If your 
work lies mainly outside the large musical centers, as 
is most probable at first, do not strive to present novel¬ 
ties. They are not wanted, and will not be understood 
at a first hearing. Choose rather good old standard 
works which have intrinsic merit, and distinctly emo¬ 
tional or dramatic significance, and about which many 
people have at least heard. These will interest them, do 
you more credit, and the cause of music more good, 
than the startling novelties of the new school, in which 
the style and diction, so to speak, are still like a foreign 
language to most of your hearers. Some of them may 
be called threadbare by weary and satiated critics in 
New York and Boston, but they are not so in provin¬ 
cial towns. And there is a good and sufficient reason 
inherent in the works themselves why they have been 
so much used. 

Neither is it advisable to present always and only the 
severest classics. There is a wide range, including a 
large amount of interesting and excellent music from 
which you can select between the really bad and the 
heaviest classics. But never play what does not seem 
to you thoroughly good in its own way. 

I am offering these suggestions, the gathered fruits 
of more than thirty-five years in thfe concert field, and 
the experience gained in giving more than thirty-three 
hundred recitals in all parts of the country and in all 
kinds of communities, from New York, Boston and 
Chicago to some of the smallest towns in Louisiana and 
Texas. I hope they may be’of some value to young 
aspirants for fame and success as concert artists. 
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The Orchestral Paint Box 

By Hermann Becker 

All lovers of fine music enjoy, as a whole, the per¬ 
formance of great orchestral music. Some a little more 
penetrating are able to recognize each different instru- 
ment by its quality of tone. Fewer still have the ability 
to tell which instruments are playing when unison pas¬ 
sages occur, whilst one can probably count the number 
if er f on the h »Sers of one hand, who imagine or 
feel the colors or color blends of tones given forth by the 
different instruments in ensemble. A developed intui- 
tion or imagination should be able to associate colors 
with their relative musical tones. Undeveloped musical 
are very ofta > unable to understand or appre¬ 
ciate the beauties in fine music; in the same way can 
we not .imagine the color relatives of musical tones until 
our imaginations are developed to respond, and even to 
achially visualize these relative colors? 

Scriabinc, the composer, died, leaving behind just a 
glimpse of what was to him a fact—that there was a 
real association between musical tones and colors. 

, J ,° U r next yisit t0 an orchestral symphony concert 
let us, for a change, call the platform a palette the 

wThTheir a " t' rUSt ’ h ' S u at ° n 3 brush and the musicians 
with their instruments the artist’s colors. Let us speak 
ot these instruments as if there were actually colors 
emanating from them instead of musical tones. Each . 

p aC “” nt of Ita w>de range of tone, will, of course,’ 
color P ° ndlng,y Wlde ran S e of the shades of its 

v ™ e stri , nged instruments, on account of their greater 
the warmer gre f te . r warmth of ‘one, are associated with 
he Z “? d nCher C0l0rs ‘ Sha11 we th cn associate 
the colors red to orange and their infinite number of 

shades with the violin, viola and ’cello, the higher 

oraie sh A Tw* ^ reds ’ the deeper and ™her 

° ra "f 6 Sbad f -foiling to the deeper toned ’cello pas- 


Reds and Greens 

Of course, the rich G string notes which the violin 
produces are colored with the deeper reds and red- 
to th^h^h^ 5 ’ a,ld WOU ’ d be somewhat similar in color 
££ h n f ber notcs of the ’cello. When the violins and 
Mend a Pa , SSagC m unlson > the tone qualities so 

blend as to be undistmguishable, but the red-orange tones 
would be rendered more vitalized and striking as a result 
nLn COmb,nat, °”- c Some of the Tschaikovsky Sym¬ 
phonies give wonderful instances of the soul-stirring 

the eC nSrh t , dt . nved from all the string sections of 
the orchestra playing in unison. 

The wood-wind section of an orchestra varies consid- 
^ ab y ’ n ^ qualities of tone. For instance, the high 
° r f 3 flute , are vcry “Id in quality, whilst the lower 
registers are always rich and warm. We might there¬ 
fore associate the colors from blue to green with this 
instrument, the colder blue shades corresponding to the 
higher passages and gradually merging to the cooler and 
richer greens as we descend the scale. 

Clarinets and Bassoons 

• C ' a " net richc / and more sonorous in tone than 
is the flute and its deep green shades of cool color 
always blend harmoniously with the orange and red- 
orange shades of the ’cello and viola, although lacking 
in he greater intensity of these stringed instruments. 
The humorous bassoon has the various shades of brown 
for its share of the paint box; we associate merry, 
brown and twinkling eyes with this instrument—the 
clown of the orchestra. Gounod and Tschaikovsky as 
well as the immortal Beethoven, well knew how to obtain 
their humorous effects from a judicious use of this in 
strument. 

The percussion section would correspond to the 
heavier browns and reds. The crash of a cymbal would 
produce a flash of lurid and flaming red, whilst the side 
drum would allow us to see a succession of dull staccato 
Drowns. 

Lighter blues, a few of the colder greens and perhaps 
yellows would appear from the higher and more me¬ 
tallic tones of the trumpets, whilst the trombones would 
utter a wide range of color tones from red-browns to 
deep ambers. 

The listener with a vivid imagination is thus able to 
enjoy a wealth of color emanating from the paint brush 
of the conductor artist. At one moment will these 
colors crash or move discordantly against one another 
only to blend in a harmonious resolution of color har- 


At other periods contrasts of reds and greens, oranges 
and blues will be revealed to the imaginative listener, 
whilst we have momentary glimpses of groups of color 
harmony battling with discords and contrasts of color 
tones in one huge cacophony. 

The conductor-artist’s deft use of his paint brush thus 
can produce discord, followed by beautiful resolutions of 
color harmony in bewildering succession, and an orches¬ 
tral performance c^n thus be made as delightful a wealth 
of color to the eye as it is a wealth of beautiful tones 
to the ear. But we require the eye of an artist as well 
as the ear of a musician to appreciate this color har¬ 
mony. 


Two Mothers and Two Daughters 

By Harold M. Smith 

Two mothers were discussing the musical progress of 
their two daughters, each of whom had studied the piano 
for three years under a different' teacher. 

“I can’t understand,” said Mrs. C, “why my Alice can¬ 
not play comparatively simple songs and pieces below 
her grade when she does so well with her assigned 
pieces. She never can play new songs when her friends 
wish to sing, yet your daughter, Mary, is so quick to 
pick up new music.” 

“Well, well,” answered the other, “Mary is always try¬ 
ing new pieces outside of the work assigned by her 
teacher, and so reads at sight more readily. 

Why, I never let Alice practice anything but her reg¬ 
ular work, for I don’t want her to waste time.” 

“But how is she going to become a reader if she 
doesn’t read? I think it wrong to forbid a child to read 
new music. Of course, I see to it thatJlray practices 
an hour a day on her lesson, but I encourage her to 
spend as much time as possible on reading new pieces 
irom the collections I buy for her” 

“Wouldn’t her teacher disapprove of such a method 
it he were to hear of it?” asked Mrs. C. 

“Certainly not. He strongly advises it. In fact, some 
weeks he tells her to omit the studies and practice only 
scales and pieces. He says that the ability to read at 
sight many pieces of various types is as much to be 
desired as to play etudes.” 

• .At this point Mary’s teacher happened in, and gave 
his opinion as follows: b 

Suppose, Mrs. C, that your daughter continued les¬ 
sons for ten years, learning new pieces at the rate of 
twenty a year, which is really an excessive estimate. At 
the end of that time she would have played only two 
hundred pieces. Do you think it possible to secure a 
broad and comprehensive knowledge of music by study¬ 
ing these few compositions? Few mothers realize that 
a teacher cannot give the pupil the number of pieces 
necessary to properly educate her, owing to the short 
lesson period The pupil who is independent and con¬ 
tinually reaching out for new things never fails to be¬ 
come a good reader and a dependable musician. Con- 
versely, the student who ties herself down to just what 
she has for a lesson, and never learns anything by her- 
sen, will never arrive. 

“Personally, I think that too much time is spent on 
studies. I would recommend a modification of their use 
Why not omit all studies every third week, or even 

a, TlMnf f SUb f’ t , UtC ^reading? Give the pupil 
an album of melodious and well written pieces of a 
grade w.thm her grasp. A splendid means of provid „g 
new music, as well as valuable reading matter on hf 
thu/T’ 1S , to sabs p n ! De for a musical magazine. I find 
this a wonderful aid in my teaching, for the pupil always 
has new and interesting material from which to gain 
experience and broaden his musical vision I am 
vinced that studies are frequently overdone, and, to bor¬ 
row Goldbergs witty saying they often ‘Don’t mean 
miythmg, for, as a means to an end only are they 
valuable. If we cant accomplish the desired end, then 
it is time to investigate the means. Etudes are neces 
sary for the acquisition of a firm technic through the 
discipline of mind and fingers, but, like medicin e g they 
must be prescribed according to the needs of the par 

A “* ^ * 
•w5 To”plTy 'm' only™' Si? STJ J 

learned after laborious effort, but any number of com 
positions of all styles and schcxils. My advice to the 
student, therefore is, read—read—read." 

Not long after this Mr. X had a new pupil, and that 
pupil was Mrs. C’s daughter Alice. 


It’s always morning somewhere in the world — 
Longfellow. 


A Different Method 


By Helen Lucille Potter 


Granted, we all , have different experience, hence We 
teach differently. However, our methods should not 
necessarily be the easiest or quickest, but the surest 
most thorough and comprehensive for the pupil. 

In the May Etude there was an article entitled, “D 0 
You Make Music a Puzzle?” I also have had that 
writer’s experience, but I solved the problem in a dif- 


Yes, I had pupils sit with a puzzled expression seem- 1 
ing to understand nothing; and I, too, started by calling 
out the note each time they waited and wailed. Q u ; tc 
true, that by this method, we went faster, covered more ■■ 
ground at the time, and the pupil eventually learned 1 
the notes. 

But that did not satisfy me, for I was studying child 1 
psychology and pedagogy'. Here we learn that the 1 
problems we solve for ourselves live longer in the mem¬ 
ory than those which are solved for us by a too obliging J 
instructor. Certain it is, these things have to lie ex¬ 
plained so fully that the child understands < t what is 
expected of him; so simply that there is no puzzle; hut 
that is teaching. Therefore, I let them think fur them- 1 

We all know how the sign at the roadside, “Stop! J 
Look! Listen!” affects us—no one think ,,f asking, 
“Why?” Now, when pupils look to me. i ask aliout I 
some puzzling group of notes, or someth ■ , vise that 
they should know, 1 give them—not the “St p t I-ooIt , 
Listen 1” warning, but an admonition of one word 
Think!’’ instead of telling them each note Then, pro- 1 
viding I have drilled them enough on their « . I, d-f and 
f-a-c-e, they know immediately, just what third space, ! 
fourth line or leger line means. 

I never yet have had pupils seem bored or . veil rest- j 

less, under this treatment, as I always trv to present { 

things m an interesting manner, and tel! them why I I 
say Think!” I let them understand that I am doing it 1 
to be their helper and friend. It is no puzzle to them 
now, for all has been explained; it is “up t., them” to 
concentrate. I find it excellent in my sea!,- work, or 
? fact almost anything, if they are confused, to stop i 

they pky° nCe 3nd SCC th3t ‘ hCy rCa " y think 1 vcry note j 

J25 might be ca,,ed an embryo of constructive | 

r °f:, pr ° ccss of making them think fur them- ] 

selves, of doing their own independent reasoning. 


What is the Best Method 


By Wallace U. Burton 

riSfm Spencer hit the nail upon the head when he 
the nVhi in" j U - S ‘ 0n that ’ in the of children, 

most £ter m f h °a u tbc 0nc which is productive of the 
rr , t 5t and the m °st delight. 

teaching, troplt^t oncf^M Wi ‘ h the , me,b ° d you are 
have keen M P J , once ’ Many teachers m the past 
these verv amed t * lc failure of their pupils, when 
great snZ SamC fadures mi flht have been turned into 
Who ha VZ merCly u by Cbangin * meth ° ds - 

ing but scale f SCe " the ofty teac * K ' r who “gives noth- 
•who g ves i ° r S ' X m ° nths ’” or tbe supercilious Miss 
like maklL T-u ° r ev 7 n tuncs for a year. That is 
out the weeds Ialwi d - W0 , rk , ln a gardtn of weeds, pulling 
and never once 

Which Fingers Have You? 


very looselv 'hi W ' tb hands in wbich the i oin,s were 

lessons Suse l^ 0 * grC3t dcal of trouble at her 

shape formitm n, bngCrs w ould not keep that curved 
After repeated 7° 3rCh S ° neccssar y to good execution, 
blow out^a cvlind?° n u tr !i nCCS 1111 nervcs wcrc about 10 
“But, professor von u? d ’ ShC lo ° ked up and gurglcd ,: 

Well it tr.nl/ y know my fingers are collapsible, 
our “risibles”snffl SPme i minutes before cither of us had 
tack on the lessSdS^ “"l" C °" tro] t0 rcnew our at ' 
of us had an M~' d - ^? n ’ but when we did, at least one 
was that fingers anTof P ’ anted in his “g ray .” and tliat 
Question: What kin^ T7 Varieties ' 
your hand careful , d of fingers have YOU? Study 

close-knTine,asS ’ if >OUr fingers arc ° f *** 

go intelligently and^ru" 0 .!’ ° r “ C0,,3 P sib le” sort. Then 
defects. earnestly at work to remedy their 
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Secrets 


of 



the Success of Great Musicians 

By EUGENIO DI PIRANI 
Karl Maria von Weber 1786-1826 



The immortal author of Freischiits, Euryanthe, 
Oberon, surely deserves a place of honor among the 
great musicians whose secrets of success we are trying 
to discover in this series. 

Weber himself reveals to us in a letter he wrote to 
the father of his favorite pupil, Julius Benedict, which 
way he thought the best to arrive at the highest artis¬ 
tic goal. “My good Julius," he writes, “gives me great 
pleasure and I trust that time, serious study and indus¬ 
try combined with his undoubted talent and his many 
intellectual qualities, will one day give the world an ad¬ 
mirable artist. But earnest study of art can only pro¬ 
ceed by slow and tedious stops; by such alone can any 
sure foundation be laid. It is one of the saddest signs of 
our times that our young men now content themselves 
with superficiality; they absent themselves from the 
classes and they afterwards lose themselves in vain and 
unsteady efforts at effect. It makes me smile sorrow¬ 
fully to think that while many years arc considered 
necessary to learn the humblest trade, the study of art, 
the deep and all absorbing study of a life, is looked 
upon as accomplished by a few months fluttering here 
and there.” 

Weber shows us here the only way that may lead 
a musician to success. The same way he himself had 
trodden as a pupil, first of Michael Haydn, the brother 
of the famous Joseph, and then of Kalcher in Munich 
and of the Abbe Vogler. 

In his own biographical sketches Weber writes that 
he owed to the clear, gradually progressive, careful in¬ 
struction of Kalcher his mastery and skill in the use of 
art means, principally the pure four-part writing, which 
ought to be so natural to the tone poet if he is to make 
himself and his ideas intelligible to the hearer—just as 
orthography and rhythmical measure are necessary to the 
poet. 

Also Abbe Vogler had a far-reaching influence on 
Weber’s artistic development. Vogler had been also the 
teacher of Meyerbeer and was of vast service to Weber 
in bringing the chaos of his' previous teachings into 
order and light. 


von Weber and Nature 


But one may say that these channels conducive to suc¬ 
cess are too obvious. We all know in fact that talent, 
excellent teachers and strenuous study combined are 
likely to bring great results. There is, however, some¬ 
thing quite exceptional in Weber’s career, and that is 
his peculiar ability to translate into music everything he 
saw. Color, form, space, time were transformed by a 
mysterious process of his inner being into sounds. Out 
of the strangest and most inharmonious noises his ear 
sucked in the most original and striking effects. Strange 
to say, lines and forms seem to have called forth melo¬ 
dies within him and sounds gave rise to harmonies. His 
musical ideas, he was. wont to say, came thickest upon 
him when the sight of outward objects was accompanied 
by the rolling of carriage wheels. Landscapes were 
symphonies to his ears and melodies sprang up from 
every rise or fall of the road, from every trembling 
brook, from every waving field of corn, whilst the sounds 
of the wheels supplied the richest harmonies. Thus cer¬ 
tain drives and walks were involuntarily connected in 
his mind with such or such musical ideas. Whenever 
any picturesque spot recurred to his mind it was com¬ 
bined with the recollection of the melody it had inspired. 


(I take a walk early ... .... 

poet Park. The park contains a 
time of feeding the animals 

the wild beasts — the hviu..., __ ... 

tigers — join in a weird chorus. What 
for a modernist. This unique ensemble sounds trii 
nodorn composer is not afraid of th> 
1 cacophonic, the better. 1 


Lorning In Brooklyn's Pros- 
• -enagerie. and when the 
about eight o’clock, all 
—lives, the lions, the 


horrible, the n 

down the *_ ... _ . 

Kjven. Oboes in the highest i 


the instrnmc ... _ 

shriekim? range 1 for the __ 

a f or the lions, etc. 


ralves, English horn 


Other composers,' although in more limited propor¬ 
tion, have sought inspiration from the outward world. 


Mendelssohn used to hear music in everyday noises, like 
rolling of carriages, dripping of water, etc. When com¬ 
posing his songs he used to recite loudly and with great 
pathos the poetry he intended to put into music and he 
then noticed attentively the different inflections and 
modulations of the voice and he found that the music 
was given as if by magic from the recitation. He said 
that the composer had only to listen to it and write it 

But happy as might be the ideas then elicited by out¬ 
ward objects, Weber was slow in accepting them. 



Karl Maria von Weber 


Experience had taught him that such musical inspira¬ 
tions strike upon the ear with brilliant and startling ef¬ 
fects, yet fall upon the paper dead and cold. Portions of 
these fleeting musical apparitions to which he assigned no 
greater- value and which he considered as unworthy of 
being stored up, he would reproduce in his inimitable im¬ 
provisations at the piano—being not only a great com¬ 
poser, but also an eminent pianist—and as he played he 
would unroll before his mind’s eye the panorama whence 
the musical thoughts had sprung. 
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his utter indifference to momentary applause." 
for instance, very fond of his fellow-pupil Meyerbeer, and 
was always anxious to exhibit his gifts in the most favor¬ 
able light: but he saw with regret that the immoderate 
ambition of Meyerbeer for wringing applause from the audi¬ 
ence has misled him to a direction so contrary to what he 
considered the truest principles. “My heart bleeds,” he 

wrote, “to see a German artist gifted wi“’- - - 

power of creation letting himself down i 
in order to catch the applause of the cr 
that such applause should be despised, b 
the all and the end all.” 


e imitation 


In 1799 a strange incident very nearly gave an unex¬ 
pected direction to Weber’s whole career. Senefelder, 
by turn actor, artist and poet, not being able to find a 
publisher for his comedies, discovered a cheap and easy 
means of reproducing MSS., which he himself could 
carry out, and thus beisome the inventor of lithography. 
Senefelder initiated thq Webers, father and son, into 
his art, which seemed, jfo open to the infatuated old 


baron (Weber belonged to an old aristocratic family) 
the most brilliant prospect for both. His enthusiasm 
proved contagious, as also young Carl Maria, fascinated 
by the idea of combining in himself the position of 
author, printer and publisher, worked with great zeal to 
attain proficiency as a lithographer and actually, though 
scarcely fourteen years of age, introduced considerable 
improvements in the lithographic press. Fortunately for 
the world and for himself, his father and Senefelder 
after some time fell out and henceforth Cafl Maria 
devoted himself to music. 

Another curious episode in Weber’s life was his con¬ 
nection with the royal family of Wiirtemberg, where he 
found a dissolute, poverty-stricken court and a whimsical, 
half-crazy king. His nominal duty was that of secretary 
to the king’s brother, Prince Ludwig; but the king had 
on several occasions treated him in a rude, offensive 
manner. Weber, therefore, hated the king, and at last 
his indignation prompted him to have revenge by play¬ 
ing a practical joke on the king. Meeting an old woman 
in the palace one day near the door of the royal sanc¬ 
tum, she asked him where she could find the court- 
washerwoman. “There,” said the reckless Weber, point¬ 
ing to the door of the king’s cabinet. The king, who 
hated old women, was in a transport of rage and, on her 
terror-stricken explanation of the intrusion, had no diffi¬ 
culty in fixing the mischief in the right quarter. Weber 
was thrown into prison and, had it not been for Prince 
Ludwig’s intercession, he would have remained there 
for several years. 

In the composition of his operas Weber trod an en¬ 
tirely new path. In the overture his original idea was to 
give a complete epitome, nay, the very essence, of the 
opera. In his experience as a conductor he had observed 
that the forms of opera sanctioned for so many years 
did not answer to the requirements of the age. Each 
piece in the lyric drama belonging to the Italian reper¬ 
toire, whether an aria, duet or a morccau d’cnscmble, 
was complete in itself as a musical composition and 
might be performed without scenic effect. It was of a 
stereotyped form, without any attempt at individuality. 
Weber’s first aim was to endow each of his operatic 
works with a distinct color of nationality. To understand 
Weber, the composer, one must think of him not only 
as the musician, but as the patriot and interpreter of the 
heart of the people. 
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Berlioz and Weber 

Only Berlioz, the great French composer, recognized 
the genius of Weber. “It is difficult,” he wrote in one of 
his essays, “to find in the old or new school a score so 
irreproachable from every point of view as that of the 
Freischutz, so uniformly interesting from one end to the 
other, with more freshness of melodies, more striking 
harmonic inventions, more striking rhythms, more ener¬ 
getic employment of the vocal and instrumental masses. 
From the beginning of the overture to the last chord 
of the final chorus, it seems impossible for me to find a 
single measure the suppression or alteration of which 
would be desirable. Intelligence, imagination and genius 
pervade the whole work with an intense brilliancy.” 

Weber would have liked to bring a reform also in the 
humiliating position of the artists at his time, 100 years 
ago, but it was not in his power to effect it. Benedict, in 
his memoirs, so describes the “Tafel Musik” (dinner 
music) of the Saxon court Weber had to conduct at the 
state banquet of the king at Pillnitz in 1820. “In the 
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large dinner hall sat the royal family and their retinue- 
the galleries around were filled with the members of the 
household and visitors, while on a round platform were 
the principal artists of the Italian opera and the whole 
orchestra, with Weber conducting the performance. The 
poor man was ill at ease in his stiff court dress, a green 
trock coat with an embroidered collar and large gold 
buttons, white breeches, buckled shoes, a three-cornered 
hat under his arms and a long sword at his side, at times 
dangling most uncomfortably between his legs.' An in¬ 
strumental overture was selected for soup and fish; a 
grand ana, Divanti palpits, sung by Mile. Tibalda, 
came m for the ijntree; a short piano solo suited the 
vegetables; a quartet as piece de risistance accompanied 
the roast, and a sentimental ditty for the tenor was 
hardly heard under the popping of champagne corks and 
the serving of the ices. Then his majesty would rise, 
tollowed by the whole court, while artists, ochestra and 
spectators stood like so many statues speechless and 
motionless. 
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everybody had assembled in a small room, bidden by the 
insolent lackeys to enter the drawing room by a back 
staircase, even separated in some cases by a cord from 
the invited guests, commanded like menials to perform 
their numbers; the concert over, either directed to take 
their refreshments in a separate room or to go home 
supperless—it was not to be wondered that even richly 
remunerated artists were disgusted with the treatment 
they received. 

Weber’s ungainly figure formed also a bad contrast 
with the handsome Rossini’s who had been feted in Lon¬ 
don the year before. Weber was a little narrow-chested 
man with long arms and a thin, pale face from which the 
sentations of Oberon, the late hours to which he was 
pleased a smile played over his otherwise serious mouth. 

. . t,le nl »ny letters of introduction he had 

Drought from the highest personages in the Fatherland, his 
eu sngements in London were limited to three. 
as Allows one of these receptions: “At half- 
T 1 (i J°7 e ‘?, Lord Hertford’s. Heavens, what a huge 
i Splendid rooms, about 600 people assembled, all 
rnera N^ly all the stars of the Italian 
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The Right Word 

By Grace White 


I* 1 ; ana ine notes flowed’from'hte pen®with , After sixteen most laborious rehearsals his opera was 

mper. By^thfi pecXr mental Voce'sTthe T * e . ? ovent Garden and brought him his last 
of work which he was able to accomplish , one of his greatest triumphs. The reaction after 
™ ThR w *-- "... such a great exertion was terrible. The nightly repre¬ 

sentations of Oberon, the late hours to which he was 
unaccustomed, could not fail to hasten the final catas¬ 
trophe. On the morning of the 5th of June, 1826, when 
the servant of Sir George Smart, at whose house Weber 
was living, knocked at his door he received no answer. 
Alarmed, all rushed immediately to the room They 
burst the door open and found the beloved friend life- 
less in his bed. The corpse was embalmed and found 
a resting place m the Moorfields chapel. ' Seventeen years 
after, specially through the efforts of Richard Wagner 
the* capellmeister in Dresden, the mortal remains of 

TZtZS ,ra “ ferrad ,0 Draden w»«■= 


d only sixty days. 

1823 Weber was invited to go to Vienna to direct per¬ 
sonally the first performance of Euryanthc. Weber tells 
in his biographical sketches of his meeting with Bee¬ 
thoven, who showed him the greatest interest, and com¬ 
plained to him about public, theaters, Italians, and more 
specially about his ungrateful nephew. Weber advised 
him to leave Vienna and go to England, where his works 
were so much appreciated. “Too late,” cried Beethoven, 
pointing to his ear and shaking his head sadly. He then 
invited Weber to dinner in the hotel where ne used to 
take his meals, and the stern, rough man paid him much 
attention and served him at table with the most delicate 
care. After a long and most interesting conversation the 
time came for departure. Again and again Beethoven 
embraced Weber, and it was long before he would release 
the thin delicate hands from the grasp of his mighty 
fists. The two great musicians never met again. 

In 1824 Weber was invited to go to England to write 
an original work in the English, language. In spite of 
the contrary advice of the renowned physician, Hedemus 
who warned him that his shattered health would allow 
ld,n ’° nIy a few months of life, he accepted the offer of 
£1,000 for the direction of Freischiits and Preciosa and 
the composition of the opera Oberon taken from Wie- 
land’s poem. The poor sufferer, struggling with death 
began to study the English language just before his’ 
departure for London, and in short time became familiar 
with that idiom. On his way to London he stopped at 
Paris, and Cherubini, Rossini, Paer and Onslow gave 
him the heartiest welcome. 

Weber was very shocked at the system then existing in 
fashionable circles of London toward artists. Whilst in 
Germany and in France princes and princesses asso¬ 
ciated in friendly terms with distinguished artists- in 
London, musicians were only considered as saleable mer¬ 
chandise. In the reunions of the aristocracy artists were 
not expected to mix with the company. Shut up until 
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The necessity for a good vocabulary is often era 
phasized in the case of the minister, the lawyer, the 
business man, and it is coming to be understood that the 
music teacher, to be successful, must have some com' 
mand of language and the ability to choose the words 
which best convey the meaning of the music he is t 0 
teach. In every lesson he must translate the “intangible 
something” of the printed page to a reality that the 
pupil can grasp. Merely to say “loud,” “soft,” “slower ’» 
“faster,” is not enough. Unless the student knows and 
understands the exact effect to be produced, h 0 \v can 
he learn to play correctly? To be sure, he will sometimes 
“stumble on” to the effect, or blindly copy his teacher’s 
playing; but such methods could hardly In- classed as 
“scientific.” The only intelligent way is In words, the 
fewer and more carefully chosen, the better. 

For instance, the pupil is working out some soft, light 
phrase, and the teacher says, “softly”—still without the 
right result. But let the teacher say, "Lathery,” 0 r 
“rippling” or “tenderly” or “swaying” or "vapory” or 
whatever expression most resembles,the <-\ n t effect to 
be produced; and the result will be immediate. 

One of the best ways of reaching and d< 'doping the 
pupil’s imagination is by using words which will suggest 
to the student’s mind the impression he is convey in 
his playing. A tedious story about a pi.. c is usually 
worse than wasted. If such methods must k> usc d to 
arouse the student’s interest, the story should come from 
his invention, not the teacher's. If a pupil ays that a 
composition sounds like a brook, or the mud, or the 
ocean; that is his impression—let him keep it.’ But to 
point out such exact imitations robs most music, save 
the realist’s, of its greatest charm—the cliff, rent appeal 
that it has to each person’s individuality. A famous 
musician once remarked, “I can tell a mat A mentality, 
when I know what he hears in a piece of music” But 
the right word here and there in the lesson will act as 
a stimulus to the pupil’s playing. 

This is especially helpful in teaching technic, a subject 
sometimes referred to as “cold.” The s, K ing 0 f t | le 
problems of technic can lie made as interest i a to a pupil 
as a voyage of exploration. The use of c\, ssion sug- 
gestmg simple actions often has a remarkable freeing 
effect. Many pianists, teaching a certain kind of stac¬ 
cato, say, Suppose the piano is a hot stove how would 
you touch it? and the result is the much admired light, 
cr p, bounding tone. There is no “cold technic” about 
k'T - vioIb >> one of the little stumbling- 

blocks is the playing of a scries of notes with down- 
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The Irresistible Personality 


What music, painting' and other arts owe to litera¬ 
ture is well enough known, perhaps also what literature 
owes to them. But the indebtedness of music to paint¬ 
ing, and especially of painting to music, is either not at 
all or imperfectly known. Music, for many centuries to 
a large extent architectural, has been becoming more 
and more pictorial, with less and less of form and more 
and more of color. But painters, are you aware that 
your art is growing more and more musical? Are you 

* e Same 'l trUG ° f the arts you cultivate? 
Somebody says somewhere that what sculpture was in 
antiquity to the Greeks, what painting was in the age 
of the Renaissance to the Italians, that music is in the 

nf7rl y J° m0der ? pe T ° pleS - There is a ff re at deal 
of truth in this remark. I do not say it boastingly, for 
I love the other arts as much as I love my own A 
beautiful building, a piece of sculpture, a picture inter¬ 
ests me as much as a musical composition. 

But, a fact is a fact. Mankind is becoming more 
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Training the Muscular Sense in Piano 
Playing 

By HANS SCHNEIDER 

[Editor’s Note. — Mr. Schneider is a splendidly-schooled muncian and teacher, with one of the largest classes in 
the East. He has delved deeply into practical piano pro’dems.] 
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I n the technical reproduction of music our sixth sense 
plays a most important part. This so-called muscular 
sense consists really of two separate ones—the muscular 
sense proper and the motor sense. Of these two, the 
latter is the true, technical sense, dealing with location, 
distance, the keyboard and fingering. 

The muscular sense regulates tone-volume, i. e., ex¬ 
pression, to use a most uncertain and misapplied term. 

Both these senses are controlled by two other senses; 
the motor sense is affiliated with the sense of sight 
and trained by seeing, while the muscular sense stands 
in the same relation to the sense of hearing. But this 
hearing sense is not alone a mere recording sense of 
the final result of muscle activity on the keyboard, but 
more a retaining or echo sense, so to speak, a part of 
our memory, to which it is the foremost aid. 

Both of these senses play quite different parts in our 
life experiences. The sense of seeing is the one by 
which we penetrate the outside world, while the sense 
of hearing is the door through which the outer world 
enters our life. The sense of hearing leans strongly 
to our emotional life; it is sympathetic, while the sense 
of seeing is more intellectual. To see somebody suffer 
does not affect us as strongly as when we hear him 
moan. An absolutely isolated feeling or emotion does 
not exist. All our emotions are associated with each 
other and are complex emotions, with the exception of 
the primitive ones—fear, anger and affection. Through 
memory all our experiences in life are associated, either 
in toto or in part; subconsciously or co-consciously. 
This whole associated complex of feeling, of joy and 
sorrow, situations we have lived through, successes we 
have achieved, failures we have suffered, form a sen¬ 
sitive and constantly vibrating resonance board upon 
which the action of music-making, which emotions 
crave in the musician, is projected. It is from this 
sounding board that it derives its true intensity. It is 
this sounding board which sends out waves into the 
world to reach other soul resonances to vibrate with 
sympathetically, and this is the only psychology of all 
true music making. There is no other. It is because 
our hearing sense affiliates itself so dlosely with our 
feeling that it becomes the musical sense par excellence, 
far beyond the mere recording of sound waves and 
pitch. 

Changing States 

These constantly changing states of the ebbing and 
flooding sea of our human emotions find their prompt 
and true parallel in the increase and decrease of mus¬ 
cular action. These, when projected upon the key¬ 
board, become tones of different volume and character, 
shades, nuances and the r.rpression of the impression; 
made by the composer upon the player. Thus the 
hearing sense becomes commander of muscular energy, 
anticipator of tone quality and quantity by regulating 
the key attack, which alone is responsible for both. 

This cooperation between hearing and the muscles 
is by no means a matter of course, except in the born 
musician. In others it must be brought about by con¬ 
scious training under control of will power, to acquire 
that judgment and discrimination which must care¬ 
fully *weigh the too-much and the too-little muscular 
energy. Thus the muscles will be finally able to act 
subconsciously as direct reflexes of feeling states, and 
in this sense we can speak of the technic of expression, 
which, in spite of its illusionary character and purpose, 
is, like all skill, a matter of careful and persistent 
mechanical training. 

While pure technical training is forever held before 
the mind of the plodding student, this technic of ex¬ 
pression is quite often entirely ignored as a matter 
worthy of practice and training, and yet, from a mu¬ 
sical point of view, it is as important as the other. 

Feeling without technic is powerless; technic with¬ 
out feeling is—the mechanical piano. 

A student can learn everything connected with piano 
playing by will power and persistency except one thing 
—to feel what he plays and to make others feel it. 
because nobody can develop resources he does not pos¬ 


sess. Often this faculty may lie dormant, and steady 
occupation with music may awaken it. But there is a 
camouflage of feeling, which ‘might be called artistic 
or tasteful playing, and this can lie learned, practiced 
and cultivated, as it is but a matter of agogic and 
dynamic forces, that is, of speed and quantity of tones. 
These are matters of mind and muscle, consequently, 
subject to training, habits," etc., and they must be prac¬ 
ticed just as carefully as the technical material in order 
to become reflex and habitual. We may call this 
phase of piano playing the mechanism of musical 
expression. 

Cause and Effect 

Some teachers who expect their pupils to become fa¬ 
miliar with the keyboard where piano playing is real¬ 
ized, by dreaming about the divine power of music, 
or by adoring rhythmic cadences, or by raving over the 
crisp high lights of a staccato dancing like teasing 
sunbeams over the scintillating surface of a Chopin 
Scherzo in the expression of exuberant and unbridled 
joy of life’s fullness, well! — those may call this psycho- 
physiological expose of the discipline of expression too 
material, but, nevertheless, the laws of cause and effect 
must never be lost sight of, for the activities of the 
human machine (and piano playing is one) are sub¬ 
ject to these laws and every one of them, whether they 
are made for practical purposes, instinctive functions 
or the active carrying out of most exalted ideas, are 
governed by them. 

Ideas and actions belong together. An idea is al¬ 
ways followed by action, whether such action is real 
or imaginary. To the person himself this will not 
make much difference, as to him, the idea has been 
acted out either way. The transaction is closed. It is 
different with the listener, who does not know what 
goes on within the player unless it it demonstrated by 
the actual efforts on the piano. 

The most frequent reason for monotonous and col¬ 
orless playing is that the player does not feel what he 
plays and, therefore, his motor centers do not respond 
spontaneously and instinctively. But even in that case 
he might acquire cooperation of mind and motor ele¬ 
ments by sheer will power, intellect, and finally acquire 
artistic habits that would deceive even the elect as to 
his musical powers. But having neglected to form 
such habits through proper practicing his playing natu¬ 
rally cannot show any effects of it. He may see and 
understand the expression marks, he may acknowledge 
the necessity of their observation. In many cases he 
even imagines that he observes and reproduces them, 
but he deceives himself. As there is nothing in him 
for music to impress itself upon how can there be in 
turn something expressed, and, furthermore, as no con¬ 
nection has been established between mind and motor 
centers through practice how can both cooperate? 

The Emotioml Element 

And how about the player of musical instinct, who 
feels what he plays and whose feeling guides his mu¬ 
sical efforts? He cannot practice “feeling it,” but he, 
too, must practice its realization on his instrument just 
the same. If a player really feels his music he cannot 
help demonstrating it in his playing, for his motor 
efforts are the necessary consequence, the reflex of his 
emotions — yes, even more—his motor acts arc the emo¬ 
tions themselves. 

Huneker is quite correct when he calls “music a spe¬ 
cies of emotional mathematics,” for its record on the 
paper is a matter of algebraic division of space, time 
and counting, but its record through the body and mind 
is motional and emotional. 

The movements of our limbs constitute the external 
expresssion of our emotions, according to Ribot, and 
James goes still further when he says; “Bodily changes 
follow directly the perception of the exciting fact, and 
our feeling of this same change is emotion.” Mante- 
gazza calls the identity of emotional feeling and ex¬ 
pressive movements “mimic synonyms.” Musical inter¬ 
pretation of emotion and feeling can, therefore, only 


be understood and appreciated as a motor act upon 
some instrument. 

The fact that music is called “a language of our emo¬ 
tions” is perhaps directly due to this close connection 
of feeling and motor action, for language and motor 
acts are also one. 

The centers of language are located close to the cen¬ 
ters of our arm-motion and we all know that gesture 
and language are affinities of expresssion, especially 
among the more excitable Latin and Eastern races. If, 
then, our motor acts are emotion, special training of 
our muscular sense in dynamics, that is, different quan¬ 
tity of tone values, is absolutely necessary and the 
more easily our muscle sense responds, the more beau¬ 
tiful will the playing be. 

I recollect sitting, one afternoon, alongside a concert 
pianist (Slivinsky) in the Parker House in Boston, 
while he played a pearly cadenza continuously for at 
least half ail hour, trying to get the shading at the end 
into a finer and finer pianissimo. He did not practice 
the notes or the keys, or the fingering, but he was train¬ 
ing his muscular sense in the production and apprecia¬ 
tion of values and quantities of energy which mean 
shades and nuances, and he consciously practiced them. 
He was consciously forming muscular habits which he 
could make use of later in his recitals absolutely uncon¬ 
sciously. And everybody else must do the same. 

Nuances and Shades 

All nuances and shades are applications of dynamic 
power, of different states of muscular emotions. In 
many cases so much more or so much less will spoil 
the effect and therefore the proper “dosis” must become 
a matter of record, of consciousness first, in order to 
become subconscious and reflex later on. It is that 
part of the virtuoso’s work that Huberman complains 
of as a curse when he says: “Is there any greater agony 
possible for a thinking, feeling human being than to be 
compelled to practice again and again certain individual 
passages, technical intricacies of composition, the soul 
of which we have long exhausted?” 

An architect dreams of a lofty cathedral and makes 
a sketch and design of it, and then the artisans will 
take his plan and bring it into realization. The artisans 
are quite as necessary as the architect, for the flight 
of the architect’s imagination would amount to nothing 
without the exact working of the rule of the mason or 
the trowel of the. bricklayer. The performing musician 
is in ttie fortunate or the unfortunate position of being 
the architect and mason in one person. But as long 
as he must be both at the one time, he must pay as much 
attention to the job of one as to the other. He can only 
dream at the piano, can only follow the rose-bordered 
path of his imagination into the wonderland of beauti¬ 
ful music, if in his mind and muscle, eyes, ears and fingers 
have been drilled unmercifully until they have become, 
what they finally must be, the mechanical slaves aiui 
subjects of their majesties, his musical Instinct and 

Feeling. It recalls the old joke, “What is necessary 

to become a good piano player?—First, technic; Second, 
technic, and Third, technic.” It is a pity that it is so, 

but that does not alter the fact, and if it were not so, 

surely the gifted virtuoso would not devote so much 
time to the purely technical and mechanical side of his 
work. But if the virtuoso, gifted with an inborn mu¬ 
sical sense, with a highly developed physical coordina¬ 
tion, with a hypersensitive muscular sense, finds it im¬ 
peratively necessary to practice and practice the shades 
of his playing—the audible demonstration of his hidden 
emotions and feelings — how much more necessary 
must it be to the average music student to do so, as he 
cannot depend upon instinct and super-sense to act for 
him and must depend on his body to act out what his 
intellect deems necessary in order to make his playing 
“musical”? As soon as he considers these also a part 
of his daily technical work and gives them individual 
and detailed consideration, his playing will have color 
of tone, light and shades, whether his be a matter of 
inborn feeling or of acquired good taste. 
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fU i f US ' C hcautifu!J y K'ayed is a wonderful 
gift one that warrants all the labor we must devote 
o it m order to possess it and then to give it away 
tt is not sufficient to tell the pupil to play forte and 

dltTons ,r° St / a " t0 te " h™ what muscffiar com 
ditions wli produce thjs piano and fortCj and tQ im _ 

forteanV Ve Stm8ly , Up0n him to Police that very 
! ' 1 Tn m " Ch as - the purely technical material! 
te S n U *° P,an piano land s °™ time there will 
ffirdv an/f u ^ ° f , P,an ° pupils wh ° ^11 volun- 
admf n ism r ait t h / UHy d0 this - aad the teacher who will 
atom^ter to these super-pupil* will know that he has 
m u pIane , t . and 15 residing in Heaven. 

Much as this condition is desirable and alluring I 

ar°e e caned fo7e ll 'h be J UI M 3 , W, " ,e yet 1,efore you and I 
are called to teach this ideal class. 

But mother says: I have done so little with my 
music since I was a girl, and methods change with the 

Well, let „s say this to mother in reply: It is a psy- 

the revivll oT *1 SeC " re P ' CaSUre and benefit from 
the revival of early experiences. The act may be said 


to warm up old brain cells. Therefore, if you revive 
your music interests you will get, first of all, this ex¬ 
perience of pleasure from wandering anew in the mystic 
paths of your own old garden. You will find that to 
take an interest, with the teacher, in your daughter’s 
music education will prove of itself to be a fine pleas¬ 
ure. It is a creative, constructive activity. You will be 
delighted to have become a member of the music faculty 
of your home music school. 

And then, a word or two about new methods. They 
do not change in many essential particulars. The fun¬ 
damental fact, or, as we may say, the body of doctrine, 
remains true for all time. If, formerly, you had even a 
glimpse of it, you can revive it. 

Finally, the pleasure you will have from day to day 
in being a fellow-student with your little girl is a joy 
above, price. The common phases of life are numerous 
enough, but here is a joint interest in an excursion out 
into the real fairyland, not of Make-Believe, but of Re¬ 
ality into the wonderful land of Beauty. Nor does it 
fade away when you turn to humbler tasks; rather, its 
Glory rests upon them and they are no longer humble. 


THU ETUDR 

Mark the Counts with Roman Numerals 

By Edwin S. Thorpe 


The first thought of the reader, if a teacher 
observing the above legend will very likely be“n 
is all very well to mark the counts, but students m 
them mixed with the fingering. The writer had the 
same complaint to make until finally conceiving the 
idea of using Roman instead of Arabic numerals f or 



Also, the Roman numerals can te very neatly written 
with a colored pencil (blue is test), the use of which 
is a still further aid to the student in making a ], r0 p er 
differentiation between the two markings. It j s j na( j_ 
visable to mark every count in a piece. Only those" 
that present a new problem to the student r that are 
unusually complicated should te marked. 


Beethoven Anecdotes 

By Commendatore Eugenio di Pirani 



HHjgrj 


Beethoven was playing at the home of Count Browne 
a duet with Ries and as a young nobleman at the other 
end of the room persisted in talking to a lady, Beethoven 
suddenly lifted Ries’ hand from the keys and exclaimed 
in a loud voice: I play no longer for such hogs!” 

e once agreed to sit for an artist and maintained his 
pose for five minutes; then he forgot all about it and 
went to the piano where he began improvising. This 
suited the artist, who got a good position and worked 
along until he got the likeness, finally leaving the room 
without the master’s knowledge. 

The Swedish poet Alterbohn and Dr. Teitteles dis¬ 
tinguished literary men, called at Beethoven’s home one 
aft 'T n -, Their , knocki "f? fflet with no response, 
although they knew the master was in, as they heard 
him singing and occasionally striking a chord on the 
piano. Finding the door unlocked they entered and 
went in search of him, finally discovering him in an 
inner room He was in extreme dishabille, busily noting 
down his thoughts on the plastered wall. He had prob- 
ably intended changing his clothes, and while disrobing 
these thoughts came crowding in on him to the exclu- 
1.TT- e ' Se - Bcethoven ’ facing the wall with 
^, back h ' s visitors, was unaware of their proximity 
and they left without being discovered by him, as they 


did ^not wish to confuse him or interfere with his 

Frederick Stark called on Beethoven one morning 
and, being a friend, was given the privilege of looking 
him UP He went from room to room and finally found 
him in his bedroom. He was just beginning to dress, 
his face thickly lathered with soap that had been put 
on the previous evening and had dried there. He had 
prepared to shave but had forgotten to go on with it 
During a walk with Beethoven at Carlsbad Goethe 
was bored by the repeated salutations of the people he 
met and he mentioned his annoyance to Beethoven, who 
Said - „° 'i 0 * tro uble yourself-I expect they are for me 1” 
Ut Handel he used to say that he was the greatest 
composer that ever lived. “I would kneel at his grave 
with uncovered head I” 

Of Mozart he said: “All my life I have been one of 
the greatest admirers of Mozart’s genius and will remain 
so until my last breath, but the sacred art of Music 
should never have been degraded to the foolery of so 
scandalous a subject as Don Giovanni. The Zauberflote 
will ever remain his greatest work.” 

Of Cherubini’s Requiem he said: “My ideas are in 
perfect accord with his and sometimes I mean to com¬ 
pose a Requiem -n that style.” 


“ Connecting Musicians with Banks ” 

By Helena Maguire 


In one of Arnold Bennett’s late books, The Lion’s 
Share, the hero is a musician who kept a detailed and 
exact account of every penny received or expended. 

The heroine had most implicit faith in Musa’s 
genius, and adored him as such until she made this as¬ 
tonishing discovery. At once doubts assailed her. Could 
a man who kept a cash book on his table, and who knew 
• just how much it cost him to live, and just how much 
he owed everyone could such a man te a real genius? 
Was there ever a true genius who treated his agents as 
agents, as neither angels nor devils, but just as agents? 
It was contrary to all that had ever been said or read of 
musicians, yet here was Musa! She married him be¬ 
cause her love for him was even stronger than her 
doubts, but Musa waxed prosperous; Musa made money 
as well as fame; Musa was a “real genius”—but he 
became a rich man, just the same. 

Now Arnold Bennett is a realist, and writes of things 
and people as they are, and I don’t believe there is one 
person who read this book who has not known Musas. 
Haven’t you? 

The other day my brother came home from selling 
some houses we had had for years. I glanced through 

his list of prospects, and was arrested by - Smith 

(Musician), offers-.” 

“Tell me about this ‘Smith, musician,’ ” I said. 

“Well,” Brother said, “he owns a whole lot of prop¬ 
erty right in that neighborhood, and he is making twenty 
per cent, on his money, so, naturally, he is quite ready 
to buy more.” Then he added, “Oh, and he owns twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of property in Los Angeles, too.” 


This “Smith, musician,” resides in the same suburb 
where we live, and the men who ride on the back nkt 
form with this little shabby musician wiffi a vblin 
hugged under his elbow, treat him with a careless pitv 
mg half scorn. Their manner says, “pooT devTl o a 
musician ’’ and not one of them but wouM be surprised 
to know that the poor musician” could, as the saying is 
b wu and S ? almost every one of them! J S ’ 

Why is it so often taken for granted that musicians 
garret? 6 P * g6niuS CaM10t flourish P *cept in a 

J'Si.'S?- ” of the w ° f «* "i 

m the cooperative banks. I am in the ‘Volunteer.’» 

V on ! she exclaimed in much surprise 
“Why not?” I replied. 

"°, h ’ yeS ’ ° f course ” s he murmured confusedly “ on l v 

Bu Thls" C w CCt “ usicia " s with hanks, somehow'” 
But this is what we hope that the Americanization of 
music may do, connect the musicians with the l anks ” 
-not tha 0 r erC,ahZ,ng ° f mUSiC ’ ° f —-Praise tel 
Like “Musa” it is perfectly possible for every musician 
to keep an exact cash account and to study it to in * t 
upon full value for services rendered, and' to ’use sense 
m turning the pennies into pounds. There is nothTne 
in this that is. beneath the artist or teacher. It is a duH 
as well as being the surest means of compelling the re’ 
spert of the other members of our little world g So let 
us connect the musicians with the banks” in reality anH 
m the minds of our neighbors, too ty ’ and 



Heed the Fingering 

By E. R. Kroeger 

Problems of fingering are always of gn at interest to 
the pianist. All agree that systematice.-ring S a 

seaire a'le ! 6 “T ^ of acci,ra » " inj is to 
secure a legato and to insure correct i.lu - i - If the 
student be left to his own resources, he , .^y atm 

advisabihtv of 0 n't'■‘° Sp ?' his phrasi '^ '!<™e ‘he 
advisability of studying editions carefulh fingered bv 

a'Tarsxs 

is so m l f C ‘ n 7' ali,y of ,hc The thumb 

is so much stronger than the rest. The middle finger 

» thW in Thi M 

Th» - m /r 6 p0Mtl °ns seems strong and in < ihers weak 

Norffi^J fingCf “ *ckwV!E W...S 
manifest fromtte l r ° t KclT is 

dryXuriSly h/' 5 pu ^ ose are'ewntiah' ‘ Thefare 
isffieneS f ,n ?“P«waMe. Soon after there 

difficulty of “croIsffip S ’> er tr the . scales ’ Thcn comes the 
the fingers or th r S thumb must pasi under 

such a manner that no br S eaT ?t Jr" °'Ti ,huml> “ 

a never-endimj- „ ° , ak ls discernible. This seems 

PassS d XfeT”° : V °. rry - Months yes, years— 

is the result of ineLc^f y "■ crossing is obtained. It 
plished the runs ' Sant ! )ract 'ce. When this is accom- 
that the student ;. t0 ,>c so smooth and so pearly 
the means.” After^th'" 1CCd tbat tllc entl is worthy of 
to experiment. IS stage 18 reached, he is inclined 

C major fingering 8 “used* Wherein the ordinary 
tive field for U ^ d ’ scem to offer a most attrac- 

ficult than when there Ji^ C / ossi " gs here arc more dif- 
leads him to the ooint f fingenng is employed. This 
positions in seauene ' vherein he wishes to finger all 
and Pischna are nd 3 Th . e dai,y stu dies of Tausig 

s «m impossible of "accomnrfi 8 "' ay ' S °" ,e positionS 
usually brings succe« T? ' ShmCnt ’ but Perseverance 
ested in the The student then becomes inter- 

Especially do the^et f" 8 *'™ in work s of the masters, 
study. The edit; U ^ ° f Chopin offer material for 
Mikuli, Friedheim° n j ° f , ^ ,in dworth, Scholz. Kullak, 
ion on the part nf^th ° t lers reveal differences of opin- 
interesting. th- • ’ CSe aut horities which are intensely 
Bach in the Czerm' e n tl0nS - a " d pre,u des and fugues of 
worth the most ’. USOni and Mugellini editions are 

thiak k unnecess^t ^ Let studeat ’ theref ° re ’ 

m S in the studies and C °. Se attpn >ion to the finger- 

of vital importance that heTu' 0 " 5 he practices ’ U 

set down.- PossiKi h heed carefully the fingering 
thoritative to use a S ° me da> ,le may ,je sufficiently au- 
c °mes, it is wis „ r a f, ystem of h's own. Until that time 
to be standard. ’ lm to fo, low the systems considered 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 

Conducted by N. J. COREY 

This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to “How to Teach,” 
“What to Teach,” etc., and not technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, 
History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 
department. Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 



Memorizing 

“What is the best way to teach 
-B. J. 


memorizing?” 


The mind with which you are dealing modifies this 
to some extent. Some players say that they always 
had the faculty of remembering a piece after the first 
playing. But such near-genius as this probably does 
not often console your labors. For general purposes you 
should understand musical form well enough to indi¬ 
cate motifs, sections, phrases, and periods to your 
pupil. Divide your pieces into the shortest and most 
easily noted divisions. Pupils do better to observe nat¬ 
ural' pauses if they conveniently exist. Study these 
portions carefully until all mistakes are eradicated, for 
mistakes once committed to memory are almost impos¬ 
sible to eliminate. Commit by sections and periods 
until the whole composition is learned. This fixes 
things better in the mind than the method usually em¬ 
ployed by players, viz., a sort of unconscious absorp¬ 
tion after constantly playing through from end to end. 

A systematized process ■ is always better than the 
haphazard method which characterizes nearly all un¬ 
directed effort. The most musicianly way of memoriz¬ 
ing, if one is sufficiently advanced and thoroughly 
trained, is to sit down away from the keyboard and memo¬ 
rize a given passage in the mind, and then go to the 
piano and reproduce it without the notes. This fac¬ 
ulty can be cultivated extensively. From a short 
phrase one can in time learn to commit a passage’of 
indefinite length. Von Bulow once committed a new 
composition while riding in a railroad car to the city 
where he was to give a recital. He played the piece 
for the first time at the public recital. I knew an 
opera singer who learned the entire soprano role of 
La Bohemc without having access to a piano, and heard 
the orchestral part for the first time at rehearsal. The 
same singer learned a new light opera role on the train 
from Chicago to St. Louis, in a ease of emergency. 
While she did not boast of it as a finished perform¬ 
ance, yet she saved the situation. From these inci¬ 
dents you will note that there is a musicianship that 
the average musician has no conception of. 


“1. I am familiar with the up and dov 
touches, but am confused as to when to us< 
Will you please explain? 

“2. What is hand touch and how is one t 
when to use it?”—G. E. 


1. Both down and up arm touches are much used in 
combination with finger movements, which are difficult 
to explain with words. A peculiarly engaging effect is 
produced for example, in playing certain melodies with 
the down-arm touch in combination with finger pressure. 
The down-arm touch is used in chord work, especially 
when a skilful use of the pedal produces the legato. 
By it great variety of tone quality and power may be 
produced. Staccato chords are made by the up-arm 
touch, which is especially valuable in loud and bril¬ 
liant effects. Take, for example, the loud and ring¬ 
ing tone produced by the upward sweep of the hands 
in the final cadence of a brilliant composition. The 
up-arm movement is also very often used after the 
final note of a phrase, the hand and finger descend¬ 
ing from above on the first note of the next phrase. 

2. In the hand touch the hand rises up and down 
with the wrist joint as a hinge. It was once the 
stand-by of octave and chord playing, hut has been 
largely superseded by modern movements. Lesche- 
tiszky directs its use in moderate staccato runs and 
passages, but Mason does not sanction it except when 
modified and combined with arm and finger touches. 
The study of these touches in Mason’s Touch and 
Technic begins from the very first finger motions and 
is continued in the fourth book on Octaves. Mason’s 
descriptions are very elaborate and analytical, and 
rather difficult to understand except under the super¬ 


vision of a teacher. Every teacher, however, who 
wishes to be up with the times should make a thorough 
effort to do so. My observation of teachers trying to 
study this out has been that they proceed far too 
rapidly, passing from point to point before any of 
them are thoroughly absorbed and digested. The 
fourth book should not be looked at until after the 
minute details of the first are absolutely comprehended 
and the various touches differentiated and self-applied. 
Mason did not reduce these things to a science in a 
week; neither can anyone to whom it is new under¬ 
stand it except after long and patient study. 

Spring Recital 

Last May we printed a request for suggestions for a 
“Spring” recital that could be easily arranged for pupils, 
and thereby afford them something new to awaken the 
interest. Of course May was too late for anything 
practical, as preparations need to be made months in 
advance. Now is about the time to be planning for the 
coming Spring, and therefore we print the following 
answer to the request from Miss Mary Lichthardt, of 
Berkeley, California, which is an account of a recital 
she gave: 

“I asked my pupils to give me the names of the 
children they wished to invite, as the affair was given 
strictly for children, and I wrote out the invitations 
myself, using light green paper and dark green ink. 
They read as follows: ‘The members of the Musical 
Improvement Club extend you a cordial invitation to 
spend An Afternoon in Spring with them at the studio 
of Miss Mary Lichthardt, 1800 M St., on March 31st, 
at two o’clock.’ 

“The members of the club wore flower costumes made 
of crepe paper. These were easy to make and inex¬ 
pensive. When all the guests had arrived, a little girl 
passed around a basket of ‘spring leaves’ made of dark 
green photograph mounting. These leaves were cut in 
halves. On one half was written a composer’s name, 
on the other the date of his birth. In matching the 
leaves the children became acquainted and found their 
partners for the afternoon. 

“Programs were then passed out. These were also 
made of the green photograph mounting, the cover de¬ 
sign being a drawing of a rabbit blowing a horn, from 
which hung a banner bearing the name of the club. 
This was done in white ink. The inside of the program 
was made of white paper, and here the writing was in 
green ink. To each of the programs was attached a 
white pencil. On the first page of the program was 
inscribed this verse: 

“In springtime the trees and the flowers 

Awake from their winter-, 

The birds their-are-■, 

And the earth in beauty dressed. 

“The ; - of the flowers are bending 

In the playful little breeze, 

That sounds like a-, - 

As it rustles through the trees. 

“Then come, let us welcome the springtime, 

For she holds the magical ——, 

That opens the door of summer, 

With its wonderful-. 

“The blanks were to be filled with words pertaining to 
music. They were: 1, rest; 2, songs; 3, singing; 4, 
stems; S, harp; 6, aeolian; 7, key, and 8, harmony. 

“The children were then called to a corner of the 
studio and were told to guess the names of the real 
leaves that were pinned to a large piece of white card¬ 
board. They were allowed a certain number of minutes 
for this, and those who had guessed the names of all 
the leaves were told to arrange the first letters so as to 
spell a composer’s name. The following leaves were 
used: Marigold, Elm, Nasturtium, Dandelion, Ever¬ 


green, Lilac, Sage, Oak, Huckleberry, Nettle. The 
composer’s name: Mendelssohn. 

“A short talk was then given on composers who had 
written ‘Spring Music.’ The pupils then played a num¬ 
ber of selections with spring titles, such as To Spring, 
Grieg; Rustle of Spring, Sinding; Gathering Wild 
Flowers, Spaulding, and a number of the pieces men¬ 
tioned in the May Etude. The last selection was the 
song cycle, Springtime, by Ashford, which the children 
sang in unison. Light refreshments were then served. 
The children looked so pretty in their flower costumes 
that I had a photograph taken of them.” 

A Case of Oblique Vision 

“A pupil of mine knows the notes well, but when 
playing a piece she will strike the wrong key with 
the right hand and not correct it. She then keeps 
on playing wrong from that note, being one behind 
or ahead according to the way in which she struck 
the note, and unless I am there to correct her will 
keep on in this manner until the end.” — L. I. 

Your question is not clearly put, and does not state 
whether the pupil is a beginner or more advanced. But, 
meanwhile, I cannot conceive of a player making the 
error you describe unless a beginner still playing on five 
key positions. In this case if she moved her hand from 
off the position on to the next five keys, she might con¬ 
tinue on the wrong keys until the end. Or in the case 
of each hand playing notes of the same value she might 
strike one ahead or behind the left hand. But if she is 
far enough advanced to play pieces with the hand mov¬ 
ing about and with notes of many values, I am unable 
to understand how she could continue the error without 
observing it in one way or another. I once had a pupil 
when I was living in Boston who, playing in five-finger 
position, used to play the upper staff with the left hand 
and the lower with the right, and could not te made to 
perceive wherein she was wrong. Whether she ever 
learned better under another teacher I never knew, 
as I gave up discouraged at the end of the' term. If 
your pupil is a beginner a fine corrective for her will 
be Mrs. M. B. Hudson’s A. B. C. of Music, in which 
there are no notes, but the pupil first learns to play 
by letters. This may be followed by the same author’s 
Melodies Without Notes. Your pupil should also memo¬ 
rize her little pieces and learn to listen intently for any 
’ and all discords she may make, which ought to im¬ 
prove her perception. 

Cramer 

“Please give me the order of study In which 
Biilow’s Cramer Studies should be taken. I under¬ 
stand many of them are not considered necessary 
and are omitted.”—P. L. 

The number of valuable studies is becoming so enor¬ 
mous that a sorting out process is more and more neces¬ 
sary. There is no general agreement among teachers, 
however, in regard to omissions among the Cramer- 
Biilow Studies. Furthermore, the needs of pupils vary in 
accordance to previous training. For example, soma 
teachers carry their students to an advanced stage with¬ 
out introducing the practice of double thirds. To start 
directly into this practice in the Cramer studies, without 
preliminary training, invariably results in tension and 
stiffness in the hands and fingers. Hence it is sometimes 
necessary to omit all of these studies temporarily until 
the pupil is drawn into line by a diligent practice of 
double thirds and sixths. Assuming that you have no 
troubles along these or similar lines, the following order 
is a good one, and as you acquire more experience you 
can vary it to suit your needs with pupils of varying 
ability and special needs: 1, 2, 9, 3, 19, 6, 18, 22, 7, 10, 
20, 14, S, 4. 8, 13, 17, IS, 16, 23, 24, 21, 26, 27, 31, 32, 
11, 12, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 40. There are thirty-four studies 
in this list. I am not sure but it would be better to reduce 
it to twenty-five. This latter number would fill an entire 
season’s study with the average student. 
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Are You Stagnating at Forty—Try Music 

By Katharine Atherton Grimes 

I am forty-three years old. In the days of my youth 
I gaw piano lessons as a teaching side-line, and for a 
title white devoted practically all my time to music 
teaching. Then other things came along and crowded 
. “ " e T!u C; teaching for a number of years—then my 
home and the care of two children, and now, for a dozen 
years or so, the work Q f an editorial office. So I got to 
™T mg 0f m y music as something that might have been 

SSSJ? ^ W3S imP ° SSible ° f 

Not quite a year ago at an advertising club meeting I 
met a young piano teacher who had been inveigled into 
P'V‘ ng so . me accompaniments. As I watched this girl’s 
bright and wholesome face through the course of a 
rather tiresome business discussion, it suddenly dawned 
upon me that I wanted music more than anj hffig die in 

haveTt ’M nd th6re WaS real reason I should not 
have it. My children were both grown and gone and I 
was conscious of a growing dullness that needed some 
sort 01 tonic. A few lessons under the guidance of this 

if I must. She consented and was nice about it into the 

sbrf k n ;t! h ° Ugh l know "° w that spasmodic work of that 
sort is the very bane of her existence. 

mI n°°iT fi , rSt leSSOn b i fore 1 left bcr studio that day. 
2„? , hand l Were stlff and my technic-never any- 
hnt ^ l h ? e about ~ was just about nil. I read slowly, 
oS 7 aCCU ? tely - We began bravely with 

otete / gr ° U , P of s,x Loeschhorn etudes, the first 
^t adVanCed S " a StUdieS ’ and Scharwenka’s Pol- 
tsn Dance as a venture. 

How my hands suffered from this unaccustomed use 
“l* 6 ® "° one eye ‘ k new because I never told. I was 
me to io mo aU 1 f eared the littIe teacher would advise 
me to go more slowly, and now that I was actually back 
at musical study my old love for it arose in an over¬ 
whelming flood. So I massaged and oiled and bated 
and rested my screaming muscles and held them to their 
job every available minute. Of course, it was exactly the 
wrong thing to do, and fortunately my teacher discovered 
waVdone! 0 " 3 halt before irre Parable damage 


I will never do anything beyond very ordinary work, yet 
nothing has ever been so well worth while. Because I have 
found it so, I am telling this little story in the hope that 
some other woman who has reached the years of loneliness 
that come when the voices and steps of children have gone 
out of the home forever, may find in some such pleasant 
renewal of half-forgotten ambitions the same tonic I have 
found ; also in the hope of encouraging teachers, especially 
young teachers, to have special patience with fumbling 
fingers that have grown stiff from years of disuse. The 
girl who has dealt so patiently with my shortcomings these 
last months has given me much more than a modicum of 
technical ability. She has given me some of her own 
youth, her brightness and optimism, and I am vastly better 
for it in more than a musical wav. 


Seven 

By Frank D. Oneto 


s»sa©j.'truss as. isusiy- 

lesson 1 S tit a 

Kof e 0 ? e f s& 

study of phrasing alone * soinpfimpa B mn with a 

that* sends ***■»■ 


In the study of music has it ever occurred to you 
how important and interesting is the number seven? 

One might say that everything in music is founded 
upon this magic number. 

The musical alphabet is made up of seven letters— 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G—which gives us the names of 
seven tones in music. 

There are, generally speaking, seven sharps and seven 
flats; each one of these tones may be the keynote for a 
maj'or, as well as for a minor scale, so that gives us 
seven scales with sharps and seven with flats. 

Remember that in all the major keys beginning with 
C, whether Cjt, Cb or plain C, everything is seven; that 

is, C sharp major is made up of seven sharps; C flat 
major is made up of seven flats; C natural is made up 
of seven naturals. These are the only scales that employ 
everything seven in their construction. 

Practically speaking, there are seven tones in every 
scale, five whole tones and two half tones. In committing 
to memory the major scales, that is, learning how many 
sharps or flats each contains, if you will work on the 
rule of seven, you will readily see what an interesting 
study you have before you. For example, let us take the 

it. °J major - This scale uses tw ° letters of the 
alphabet for sharps, “F” and “C”; that leaves five let¬ 
ters of the alphabet remaining; which, to make Db mate 
we convert into flats. Thus you see we have used the’ 
seven letters of the alphabet between the natural key and 
the flat key of the same letter “D,” so the scales stand 

S £ !Cd, gV r"' F " d c !harp ' D ” at ” ior ' 

In this manner you can figure the rest of the scales 
with the choice of figuring either from a flat or natural 
key. If students will give this feature just a little atten¬ 
tion and thought for a short time they will notice how 
interesting this numeral seven will make the study of 


Music Necessarily a Slow Growth 

By T. L. Rickaby 

Music pupils are impatient as a general thing, a . 
though probably no more so than their parents, and thev 
are not willing to wait patiently for results. They a 7 
like children, who, when they sow seed, go next morning 
and dig it up to see what it is doing. All that really 
can be done is to sow the seed and wait. I f conditions 
are right, something grows. Music teaching is a seed 
sowing, and, as in the natural world, if the conditions 
are right, something will grow, but not immediately 
Once in a while, as in agriculture, there is a crop failure 
but as a rule there is always some harvest to gather. ’ 
What are the conditions referred to? First, the p up -i 
must have some musical talent to develop. Then j' n 
addition, he must be willing to work regularly and hard 
and faithfully follow out the teacher’s instructions to the 
best of his ability. Eventually there will be results, more 
or less satisfactory. 

All things of real worth grow slowly. T<. reach ma¬ 
turity the oak requires a century. The mushroom grows 
pvernight and decays as quickly. Music is a slow growth 
—a very slow growth. Do not nervously am! impatiently 
look for sudden results. To do so would lx- fruitless and 
disappointing. 

There is no apparent improvement from one lesson to 
another. A certain piece or study may “go" better than 
it did, but the musicianship and knowledge are uo t Pcr 
ceptibly greater. Rather compare your v. rk and ac 
quirements to-day with those of a year ago. Then you 
will be able to make a correct estimate of y, ur improve¬ 
ment. Study, think, read, listen and work haul Under 
these conditions results have a way of taking care of 
themselves. 

Little Steps in Sight-Playing 

By Ethel V. Moyer" 


. r ^'! ew of general musical subjects, bu 
that sends me away glad that I came. 

I must practice mostly at night, after a long office day. 
Naturally this time is often unavoidably broken into, 
tfut if it is no more than half, an hour, and no matter if I 
am physically weaned to the limit, I keep this one little 
scrap of time inviolable. And it sends me to bed rested 
and ready to sleep. 

In the last eight months I have memorized, and can 

Wh T°ri UK a T>’ T se i ections of th e grade and 
length of Cham.nades Les Sylvams, Liebling’s Spring 
Song, Schutt s A la Bien Aimee and some of the easier 
Chopin waltzes, nocturnes, etc. No astonishing array, of 
course, but more or less a triumph, considering all the 
circumstances and one for which the conscientious, 
steady painstaking of my young teacher is as much to be 
credited as any effort of my own. My hands are grow¬ 
ing flexible again, and the runs and arpeggios that were 
a ", d ™*, ven are mellowing to some¬ 
thing like fluency and rhythm. I came from my lesson 
to-day with my head held high over my teacher’s gen¬ 
erous praise of my “interpretation” of MacDowell’s 
Scottish Tone-poem; “artistic and beautiful” was what 
she actually said, and it was my accolade. 

reiteonlc. ^Thettudvl 1 JS have a 

strain of heavy office 7 work. This is hi'^ely'“because the 
assignments have always been k pt j tuttl »■ h 
what would require my utmost effort. Not halo 

?™ S ™ te 4L tlSfe °* ,r° r ,lemamli “S any commercial ------- 

frnw CTT, d monpv snpnt- QTwi , 


A aeman( “ n 8 any commercialreturns 
from the time and money spent, and not beintr huS ? 
am free to enjoy every hour of the wnrk i 0 U f r e i 1 

StLTkM&r t0 CMm U WUh P-f-r B e b d am y e°^: 


Prejudiced Pupils 

By Mrs. S. E. Foster 

Have you ever thought, before beginning a lesson 
how important it is to have your pupil in the S 
mental attitude toward what he was about to do? 

If you allow your small pupils to say I can't you keen 

r,r,£ T “ h •"'” *»«'«2 

One tiny but ambitious pupil, had been begging for 
sometime for a piece which I thought too difficult for 
her, but she persisted in asking for it. At last T 
consented thmking. that she would thereafter be con- 
tent to rely upon my choice. She very courageous^ 
began to read the selection, which was much moreTffi 
cult than any she had studied heretofore. After strue 
ghng through several measures, she said “I ZJ Z 't 

£3J ~ '»*•« ««*». 

Thus I discovered that this young philosooher 
seven short years, had come to know te secrete ’sue 
cess which many do not learn in a lifetime. 

A teacher should never accept a Twinil i 

knows, is taking lessons against her will, unless she k 
sure that during his first lessons she can successfullv 
change his mental attitude. If y 0t t attempt tnteu,- 7 
arrange his lessons in such order that d ° tbls ’ 

is developed from the last learned, so thaMhe^ine 0 '^ 
continuity may not be broken, or the child tel ° f 
Use his creative instinct to arouse interest - 
the root from which concentration must grow T 
him to create high ideals by telling him of te Hr P 
endeavors of the great masters, while they were 
children, and play some selections from the ck«L f 
show the results of faithfulness. lassies to 

Our ideals, as beckoning angels, stand at the goal nt 
our ambitions, and if these are once vividly Wa u 
the pupil, the teacher’s grave problem of^l d by 
the child to practice is solved. ° W to get 


T t T u E ij a lr lie ° f si Bh‘-playing cannot be , estimated 
teSf I 0 ,™ a - Part ° f ,he p,,pils ’ re S ul;lr work from 
presses ,ng “ Pr ° ficie ” Cy as ,heir ‘^er work 

single notpR a a ra P*d drilling m reading 

of tie a , nd Chord co, "> d nations in all positions 

n s of S ,S /, Very hdpful way gaining alert- 
thTs is a • l0Cat ' 0n o" ‘he keyboard. While 

p,odding over a 

plished a srvJot f t3geS o{ rcaclln g have been accom- 
to read het^ * i dUCt may bc set as >de for two pupils 
each readinl an,' 6550 " 5 ’ ,aking small portion for 

be strirtly ob^r VP T er for error ' This must 

semble playing is the Cardlnal P rinci P ,e cn " 

must work tathJ to K ether " and all things 

Place a chnrV end ', At each repetition some little 
improved, so tet" after ^ bad ' y d ° ne- sh0U ' d be 
mence to sound wpIi • u ! CW re Pe tltlo ns it should com- 
From tep l? W ‘ th the expression mark, observed. 
Piece to take homTto ^ 6 !J UPl1 - " 1ay be given a se P arate 
should be played onlv JL? d ’ j'* the admonitk)n that “ 
«ce time. t)f course 3 • f" d af,Cr rcguIar praC ' 

much simpler than the ^ C ' a p,eces should be very 
they will be an ,u 7 rcgldar practice material ; but 
easily mastered Th 6 *! en ‘ oyn,ent because they can be 
less numbers of good sSi" I™-’ gather tofrether end ' 
musical magazines 8 ° ght ' p aying material from the 

have manymore f Mote' Pl r ying “ cncouragcd we wou,d 
been discontinued It pIay,ng af ‘er their lessons have 
older people that thpv u ° fte i 1 ha PP ens . especially with 
old pieces, and not ha y v- baVdrop P cd ‘be practice of their 
reading, they hav P mg deve, 0 P ed the habit of regular 
consequently gi ve „,T°,. resoui ; ccs to fall back upon, and 
Schumann in te » mUS1CaI endeav ors. 

bow the wonderful T SayS ° n A{usic Musicians, tells 
in Leipsic and Dresri ' SZ -’ during a ser ies of concerts 
concerto and the tf"’ ,n 1840 ’ P la yed a Mendelssohn 
Liszt had been Umann Car nival practically at sight, 
and had the Mendpl" 8 , SGVeral reci tals in the two cities, 
a f ew days and u concerto in his possession only 

between concert «v ' a< Very ,itt,e time for practice 
ing from Dresden •• rehearsa, a. but upon return- 
wonderfully. U;ipsic be played the concerto most 
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EVENING SHADOWS 


A song-like melody, working up to a strong climax. Grade 3^ 

Andante m.m. J = 72 IRENE MARSCHANI) RITTER 
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THE SWALLOWS 

VALSE IMPROMPTU 


THE STUD]; 


AUGUST NOELCK On 207 

A showy and cleverly const ructed drawing-room piece. Play the descending glissando passages with a downward sweep of the back of the thumb draw/ 
the thumb-nail lightly but firmly across the keys,and steadying the thumb with the third finger. The letters G. P. mean General Pause. Grade 5. ’ ‘“8 

Vivace scherzando Mil. * =72 
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THE ETUDE 



A pretty study in legato playing. The middle section may be likened to a dialogue between a soprano and a baritln^ <ta!dl 8^ ENGEL ’ ° P ‘ 5 ’ N °' 5 

Dolce contabile M.M.J= 76 
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THEME AND VARIATIONS 

from SONATA in A 

No.9 

ihe first movement from the most popular Mozart sonatas. This sonata is heard frequently in records, tirade 4. 


TU * BTU» £ 

W. A. MOZART 




a) mpfmezzo piano, medima sof ten intermediate grade of force between,, and> 

b) S easier: rggp 




Easy but well-made, with a pleasing, rocking rhythm. The principal theme appears in either hand. Grade 2% 

Moderato m.m. J-=54 
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MARCH OP THE VOLUNTEERS 

SECONDO 


A. SCHMOLL, Op. x 


In the manner of a processional,very stately and dignified. 

Maestoso m.m. J= * 6 - ~ 
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MARCH OF THE VOLUNTEERS 


Maestoso m.m.J = io8 

? 2 


PRIMO 


A. SCHMOLL, Op. 169 
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LA PALOMA 

THE DOVE 

SPANISH SERENADE 

PR I MO 


S. YRADIER 
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A tuneful characteristic number, appropriate to the season. Grade 3 

From ivy-clad chapel m.m.J= 


EASTER LILY 


TH£ etude 

ARCHIE A.MUMMA 

light ly retard 



c ° pyri8h ' «, * a-.A— c. - ELSA’S DREAM British Copyright secured 

from “LOHENGRIN” 

Onenfth A a , (RICHARD WAGNER ) FRANZ LISZT 

One of the which have served.to endear Richard Wagner in the hearts of the general public. Grade 3 
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ROWING 

BARCAROLLE 

A pleasing boating song, theprincipal theme sung by two voices, chiefly in thirds and sixths. Grade S 

Andante m.m. J. =72 


C.W.KERN, Op.415,No.4 

3 ten. 
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Music in the Harem 

A writer, concealing his identity under 
the name “Loligo,” wrote a most interest¬ 
ing article upon Egyptian music, in The 
Monthly Musical Record of London 
(February 20, 1920). Among other things 
he notes that the Egyptians are among the 
few people of the world who regard music 
as disreputable. 

"It is rather remarkable, that although 
the Egyptians are among the most musical 
people of the world, they look down upon 
the actual cultivation of music as being 
an abuse of time, and leading a person 
into vice and bad habits. No man of any 
position in a town or district will give 
any time to the practice of an instrument 
or of singing. The playing is therefore 
1 left entirely in the hands of the peasants, 
beggars and professional entertainers. Al¬ 
though the higher class people will not 
take part in music themselves, except in 
religious service, yet such is their passion 
for it that no entertainment or festival is 
complete without the attendance of the 
professional musicians who are found in 
every town or city ready to be hired-r¬ 
and at a good price, too! .From early 
childhood the people are . brought in con¬ 
tact with music. The whole of the Kuran,- 
or Bible, is learnt by heart and sung to 
a kind of chant. Also a great number of 
songs are sung during various labors and 
domestic occupations—by the peasants in 
raising water, the boatmen in rowing, the 
reapers, the servants carrying loads, and 
on many other occasions. 

Low Musical Standards 

“The general style of Egyptian music is 
not easily understood or imitated by Euro¬ 
peans, but when they have become some¬ 
what familiar with the national idiom, the 
more refined forms of vocal and instru¬ 
mental works become vepr pleasing. The 
natives themselves are frequently quite 
overcome with joy in listening to the per¬ 
formances of their entertainers. They ap¬ 
plaud noisily, and make frequent use of 
such expressions as ‘Allah! Allah!’ ‘God 
bless thy heart!’ ‘God preserve thy voice!’ 
and similar exclamations of rapture. The 
musicians are mostly men, and often of 
very dissolute habits. They are regarded 
as being on a level with the common 
public dancers, yet they are engaged for 
the most important feasts. During the 
evening they are often supplied with 
brandy and other spirituous liquors until 
they become so intoxicated as to be unable 
to play or sing a note. There is a fixed 
fee of about two or three shillings a night 
each (3s. = 15 piasters), but as thif is 
collected from the guests, the players often 
receive a great deal more, especially at 
large and well-to-do gatherings. 

“Of course, female musicians are also 
necessary, because no men but the husband 
.or, close relations are allowed .to enter the 
hareem or women’s apartments. The fe- . 
male performers are generally seated in a 
small room adjoining the hargem, from 
which they are separated by a lattice-work 
screen, in case the master of the house 
should happen to be present with his. 
women; for a man must not see a woman’s 
face, and the performers generally remove 
their veils when playing. However, many 
of the poorer and less scrupulous have no 
veils. These female musicians are often 
very highly paid, and it has been known 
for a rich merchant to pay as much as 
fifty guineas (in English money) for a 
single woman musician. The women of 
the hareem are sometimes so overcome by 
the singing of an ‘’Al’meh’ that they 
shower upon her gifts which they, cannot 
really spare and-of which they repent at 
leisure!” _ 

“And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that inf cst the day 
Shall fold their tents.like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away.” 

—Longfellow. 
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Beautiful Ballads 
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COPIES - POSTPAID 

SOLOS 40 cents -DUETS l _ . ij 

QUARTETS osmIedtokes) 5 & 2 5 CENTS EACn__ _______ 

Can be had wherever.music is sold or'of The Publishers 

M .W1TMARK & SONS w ^To R ^ BUIL S'^’ 


( Sacred - Secular 

S 0 I 05 - Duets - Quartets 

THEY 

can 
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T1NDALE MUSIC CABINETS 

Just what you 
have been wantin, 

Will keep your music 
in order, free from 
damage and where you 
can easily find it. Va¬ 
rious sizes, holding 200 
to 1200 pieces or more. 

Oak or Mahogany. 

Send for Catalog / 

T1NDALE CABINET CO., 



“Music influences the taste and morals of 
a nation no less powerfully than drama.” 
—Wagner. 


Your Music Is Torn! 

It will Take One Minute to 
Repair it by Using 

Multum-in-Parvo Binding Tape 

roll of paper, 25 cents each, postpaid. 

Transparent Adhesive Mending Tissue 

tf your music dealer does not carry it, send to 

Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Etude 

VIOLIN STRINGS 


e ETUDE^ Strings are ^ manufactured for 


Three length E Strir 
Two length A's or D 
G Strings, each .... 
30 Strings, {1 Bundl. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Brunswick Oval Tone Amplifier 

, With Grill Removed to Show Construction 3r 

Inis is the new way of tone amplification. It in- 9 
volves a scientific principle. It is built entirely of S 
wood. Not merely the front—but clear back to the ; , 
Tone Arm, and connecting directly with it. There - 
is NO metal casting to form a throat. : 

This Brunswick principle brings finer, clearer ; 
tone—with an absence of metallic sounds. Hear - / 
The Brunswick yourself. Your own ear will ap- i 1 
predate the tone. r ~ I 


The Brunswick Ultona 

H Here is another feature of the Brunswick 5 
^ of Reproduction. The Ultona plays all reco 

- they should be played, whatever the make. ! 

- tachments are necessary, no makeshifts. Tt 
= *° na is inbuilt—it is an exclusive feature oi 

- Brunswick. It is the most advanced ali- 
? reproducer known. 

' k ^ ith The Br unswick it is no longer necess: 
; be dependent upon one make of records. \ 
5 at your command, and all played at their be 


^nmawick 
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Tones Full of Musical 
Life and Color 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 

General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 

New England Distributors: Canadian Distributors: 

Kraft, Bates & Spencer, Inc. Musical Merchandise Sales Co. 

1265 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 79 Wellington St, West, Toronto; 


The Brunswick Ultona, illus¬ 
trated opposite, being delicately 
counterbalanced, does not hold 
the needle in the record groove 
by dead weight. It is instantly 
responsive to the most minute 
variation in the record, making 
possible the reproduction of the 
more brilliant partial tones. 


Tone Color 

Phonographs differ in tone 
color or quality partially by rea¬ 


son of the shape and material 
used in the' tone amplifier 1 or 
horn. 


Wood gives the round, mellow, 
resonant tones, while the use of 
metal tends toward a hardening 
effect. 


The Brunswick Oval Tone 
Amplifier, being made entirely 
of light, resonant wood, on the 
principle of a violin-box, gives 
Brunswick tones the full, mellow 
sweetness for which they are so 
famous. 


The Brunswick Phonograph— 
a musical instrument in every 
sense ■— represents the thought 
and labor of men whose ideals 
and tastes in tonal beauty are of 
the highest. 


Brunswick Records 


While any phonograph can 
play Brunswick Records, they 
are, of course, heard at their very 
best only on The Brunswick. 


There is a Brunswick dealer 
near you. Before you select a 
phonograph or another record, 
hear The Brunswick and Bruns¬ 
wick Records. 


Tone Volume 

Phonographs differ in tone vol¬ 
ume or intensity of tone accord¬ 
ing to the accuracy and fullness 
with which sound waves are re¬ 
leased in reproduction. 

Brunswick tones are noted for 
their fullness and steadiness and 
their faithful reproduction of the 
secondary tones or over-tones. 

Musicians are invariably sur¬ 
prised and delighted at the 
achievements of the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction. 

Musical people being among 
those most critical, the large 
number of musicians- who own 
Brunswicks is a striking tribute 
to this instrument. 
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,};■ 4393 Gipsy Rondo.. .Haydn-K. 

w. 4773 A May Day. Rai,...... 

I(C 5128 From Norway. Koelling 

j/r 6717 Grand Galop Brillante^^^^^ ( 

If 7261 Promenade Polka—March, 
f Rinrael 

1: 16199 Snowbells. F. 


Ensemble Music 

Exhibition Pieces 
for the Piano 

{Order by Number) 

One Piano, Six Hands 


io Linj snowoeus. — 

If 16268 School-day Joys. Kra.ru 

& 7674 Marche Lyrique. Koellmg 

A: 8530 Polka de la Kerne. Raff 

If 9974 The Trumpet Call—Mar|h^ 

i 9977 In the Arena—March, 

If Engelmann 

If 16269 March and Trio ....Hofmann 

16919 Taps . Engelmann 

I". 11008 Two Flowers. Koellmg 

If 11148 Polonaise Militaire ...-Choptn 
iCr 11146 Barcarolle (“Tales of Hoff- 

I'. man”) . ... Offenbach 

If 11013 Homeward March. .. .Lindsay 
I(c 11023 Iris—Intermezzo .....Renard 
> 18373 Marche Heroique.. Spaulding 
If 13561 Le Carillon—Polka Brillantc, 

£ Leon Rmguet 

If 14043 Pageant - Ma ^ C p e L B "ing 
If 14215 Fe8tival ^Ta^n-Parlom 

If 14425 Dixie Doodle_ Eduard Holst 

1(C 14426 Camp of Glory .-Eduard Holst 

k 14427 Tripping Through £ the o HeMher, 

(f 14435 Dixie Land. ..D. Emmet 

1 14436 Cavalry Advance.fi. Schneider 
If 14437 Southern Beauty.fi. Schneider 

f Two Pianos, Four Hands 

if 7274 The Mill, Op. 75, No 2 


8 Homage A’Mozai 


8566 Festival March, Op. 45, 

Geza Horvath 

(fc 16953 Grand Valse Caprice, 

Engelmann 

If 11856 Melody in F. ' ‘. 


■d Holst 


Eduard Hols 


y Helen Bro' 


. . Lack 


i 1111! The^Flatterer ). '.cf'ciic 
If 14482 Dixie Doodle.. .Eduard 
^ 14496 Shooting Stars Galop, 

if 14840 Valse A 
f 15347 Maytime 

\ 15348 GaV ° tte -MaryHelen Broion 

§ Two Pianos, Eight Hands 

€ 6781 Carmen ...,. R ieet :?? r,ow 

If 7674 Marche Lyrique, Op. ^ [Kng 

€ 16343 March from Lenora Symphony^ 

I 1830 PcrSi3n MarCh ' ° A P -dl 69 KonLi 

If 6478 Impromptu a la’ 

V 16954 Grand Valse Caprice, 

i .. 


(f 4781 Russian Hymn... 

* 4400 Festival Process^ 

If 6822 Marche Tviomphale .Rathbun 

* 7565 Mo % n Ch ::^ y ..FT-iv% 

If 13470 Stand by the Flag—Patriotic 


If 14438 Tripping Through the Heather 
If _ Eduard Holst 

If 14439 Sh00tmg Stars ^Eduard Hols I 
If 14446 Cavalry Advance.fi. Schneider 
f 14446 Dixie Land....... .D. Emmet 

■■■— \wakening of the Birds, 


I 14448 

fi- 14449 Fast Mail Galop. L. Streabbog 
| 13053 No Surrender—:“^Morruon 
if 13136 Commencement U *S c \ oelIing 

If 13070 Dance of the Winds, 
if A. Jackson Peabody, Jr. 

If 13602 InStaUati ° n M r; Ch V. Rockwell 
|f 8827 Tarantella frony "Masaniello,” 


D. F fi. Auber 
7296 Concert Polonaise. Engelmann 
3222 Grand Festival March, 

3175 Parade Review 1 , Op. 30” 


6882 Comrades i 


H. Engelmann 
Arms—Two-Step, 
fi. C. Hayes 


f 

I. 

If _■ 

If 7046 Hungary, Op. 410, Rapsodie 

£ Mignonne- ..C. Koelling 

> 14509 Flying Squadron Gal J p ’ parJaw 
if 14450 Love by Moonlight. .C. Durand 

If Two Pianos, Twelve Hands ^ 

If 8536 Bella Bocca. Waldteufel .90 ^ 

jL Any of this Music may be had on Approval jjjj 

if THEO. PRESSER CO. £ 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. ^ 
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Announcement Extraordinary 

COMING 

Lieut. Commander John Philip Sousa’s,U.S.N.R.F. 

LATEST AND GREATEST MARCH 

Dedicated to Mrs. Warren G. Harding 

“KEEPING STEP WITH THE UNION” 

We join ourselves to no party that does not carry 
the flag and keep step to the music of the Union ” 

! (From a Letter of Rufus Choate in 18SS) 

To be published by 

THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


What the World’s Greatest Piano 
-Teachers Demand 

The most famous piano teachers of musical history from Czerny to 
the present day have always demanded a thorough drill in scales and 
arpeggios from all their pupils. 

Several of the most distinguished teachers and pianists of the 

present day have recommended “Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios,’’ by 
James Francis Cooke, in the most ,enthusiastic terms. 

Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios, while a complete book of ex¬ 
ercises, begins with the simplest possible kind of material which the small¬ 
est child can take. 

Entirely new and original ideas and exercises found in this book 

make scale and arpeggio study a pleasure. 

The sale of the work has increased every year—the best possible 

test of its real practical worth. 

Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios will be sent to any recognized 
teacher on sale or on receipt of the price. $1.50 postpaid. 

You will soon see why Gabrillowitch, Liebling, Jonas, Goodson 

and other famous masters of the keyboard have eulogized this work. 


Published by .the THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 

1712 CHESTNUT STREET :: :: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Few Excellent First Grade Teaching Pieces 


9629 Dance of the Fairy Queen 

Bugbee 

16379 Dreaming Poppies. Spaulding 

7664 Turtle Doves.Engelmann 

16415 Beginning to Play.Rolfe 

6482 Airy Fairies.Spaulding 

7271 I Begin.Willy 


6634 Fife a 
16578 Cradle 


n Brigade 

Spaulding $0.39 
..Strickland .89 


16338 The Big Bass S 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. j» 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“By Far 



theBest” 



School of the Pianoforte 

Volume One 
By Theo. Presser 
Price $1.00 

This elementary piano in¬ 
structor has had an unprece¬ 
dented success, being wel¬ 
comed by teachers everywhere 
as just the thing for the 
young beginner; the next thing 
to a kindergarten method. 

If You Have Never Used This Work, 
Order a Copy Now for Examination 

Theo. Presser Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harmony Book 
for Beginners 

By PRESTON WARE OREM 
Price $1.26 


AN ADMIRABLE 

IMMEDIATE FOR 

SUCCESS SELF-HELP 


Brief, Simple, Vital, 
Practical, New 
and Distinctive 

Lays a strong foundation for 
future musicianship by giving the 
main essentials of the subject in such 
simple, understandable and interesting 
manner that it witl prove invaluable in 
the class or for self-help work. 


Read this letter from JOHN 
PHILIP SOUSA, Famous 
Composer and Conductor: 

The system adopted in your 
Harmony Book is admirably adapted 
for the student who requires an 
instruction book that is “as plain as 
a pike.” The text is so lucid that 
he “who runs may read”—a decided 
virtue in any text book. 

I congratulate you on your 
work and commend it to the student 
of harmony. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 

SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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YALSE MELODIE 


A delicious valse mignonne , beautifully worked out. To be played in a refined and delicate manner. Grade 4. JAMES H ROGERS 
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Copyright 1914 by Theo. Presser Co. 


British Copyright secured 
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POLONAISE PHILOMENE 
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ELEGIE 

A quiet,contemplative melody which migt also be used on the organ. Grade 3. 

Moderato e tempo rubato m.m. J=7~ 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 



Copyright 1921 by Theo.Presser Co. 
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* nM ORIENTAL DREAMS 

JAPANESE INTERMEZZO WALLACE A. JOHNSON 

In characteristic style: A useful and piquant study in various touches. a . . 8 3 „ 5 
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AT EVEN TIME 

MEDITATION 

A quiet, contemplative number which might also be played on the organ. Grade 2 V 

Andante sostenuto m.m. J = 56 4 f 


ADAM GEIBEL 

5 

4 i 
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A good teaching or recital piece in characteristic style. T? Cj | 1 .i I l U 

SPANISH DANCE H. ENGELMANN, Op .455 

di Mazurka m.mJ=126 


All the worflfew/sjmeasures 5,6 &c)are to be executed 


Grade 3\ 



# From here go back to and play to Fine, then play Trio. 
Copyright 1901 by Theo.Presser. 
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FOR THE ORGAN biii-tt-Et-0 1 AU , 

Fine for the dteplajr of the mere delicate ..lo step, end . good nnn.be. *» P» 
Andantino M.M.J = 


TTTE HTULt 
J. LAMONT GALBRAITH 


Manual 



Copyright 1920 by Theo. Presser Co. 
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SONG OP THE VOLGA BOATMEN Transcription by 

x-Li-LJ V V 7 AJVJAA ^ARTHUR HARTMANN 

One of the most striking of the Russian folk-songs,now very popular. Mr. Hartmann’s transcription is broad and telling. 

' Allegro moderato „ „ w cresc. 0 y V 


Violin 


Piano 



Copyright 1920 by Thao Presser Co. * When played in public, Mr. Hartmann must be given credit for this transcription 
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Pa gc m MARCH m, ^ T0 REMEMBER 

A very pretty and singable ballad with a refrain wM-t »>« *»*»>» «“ W M FE LTO N 
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A LITTLE WHILE 

A church or home song of tender and devotional sentiment. 


Moderato 
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ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 



live, and we shall live. 


1 rit. 

MSS 
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a tempo 
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J) u 3d Ending ^ ■#. if* ^ ^ ^ ___-— _- - 
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“ST. PATRICKS DAY” 

A seasonable number; to be sung in a rollicking manner, with unctuou 

Semplice _ ___r-r 


THE ETUDE 


AGNES CLUNE QUINLAN 


green moun-tain tops to the 

Ay—* - m . e _ a - tion,Fromtn TW) U gh - er - tys Dol-ans and 

S G a,.-T- g *fe, 0^-ons and GU n n l- som . b..-lo„^ 

Some till the soil bv the beau - 
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How to Keep From Being Discouraged 

By L. E. Eubanks 


A successful teacher of piano was. 
heard to say that the two greatest deter¬ 
rents to the average pupil’s progress were 
(1) Unwarranted belief in potential genius 
merely because of some little natural tal¬ 
ent, and (2) Disposition to become dis¬ 
couraged when advancement seemed to lag. 
The first of these has been discussed fre¬ 
quently in these pages; but a great many 
music workers, both pupils and teachers, 
do not know how properly to interpret 
and treat discouragement. 

It should be explained to every pupil 
that progress does not, and cannot, in the 
nature of things, maintain the same rate 
at which it starts out. It is strange, but 
many people reason that development, men¬ 
tal, physical or artistic, proceeds cumula¬ 
tively, much as money does at compound 
interest. The physical culture pupil, for 
instance, makes rapid progress for a while, 
but as his physique approaches perfection 
it becomes harder and harder to add bulk 
and strength to his muscles. It is the same 
in the study of art; at first we have it all 
to learn, and every week shows results; 
but the time comes when we seem "full,” 
and the reservoir seems empty. Certainly, 
we realize at the time that we “don’t know 
it all,” but our receptive power seems ex¬ 
hausted. In hand technic, perhaps we 
have seen no increase of skill for a year! 
“Is that not cause for discouragement?” 
asks the ambitious pupil. 

' The advanced student is too close to his 
own work to judge it. Let him play for 
some critic who has not heard him for a 
year. This listener will see the aggregate 
of the many minute gradations of improve¬ 


ment which, considered individually, have 
been imperceptible to the pupil. A year’s 
intelligent practice, even a week’s, is bound 
to bring results, unless the pupil is in an 
exhausted condition. I might add that 
when skill is such that a year’s work can¬ 
not add appreciably to it, the pupil has the 
very best of reasons for continuing prac¬ 
tice, for he indeed has something worth 
maintaining. 

Discouragement is not all psychological; 
it has a physiological phase. I read of a 
man who smashed a valuable violin to 
pieces because he could not play up to his 
usual standard on a certain momentous 
occasion. He was ill, and did not know it. 
Usually the “off day” is more a physical 
than mental matter. Our bodily functions 
are not quite right, or our nervous energy 
is below normal. 

The sailing cannot all be smooth; no 
amount of knowledge and precaution can' 
prevent the little ups and downs. Varia¬ 
tions are bound to occur, and if misunder¬ 
stood they are often disastrous. The 
teacher must teach that these are a part of 
the progress; that they must be expected, 
and that on the whole th6y are as often 
favorable as otherwise. When the “off 
day” comes and vitality, hope, etc., appear 
to have fled in the night; when nothing 
seems worth while and all past effort 
seems to have been wasted; when these 
tinfes come, drop the strenuous part of the 
work, take things easy a day or two, but 
remain cheerful. In a few days vigor and 
ambition will return, and then work should 
be resumed. Nervous energy is a variable 
quality; and days will come when your 
ability seems doubled. 


When the Player-Piano Balks 

By Smith C. McGregor 


Have you a balky player-piano in your 
home? If you haven’t, you probably know 
of someone who has, for this needless oc¬ 
currence happens in even the best regulated 
families. Needless? It usually is, for the 
player-piano is a faithful servant when 
treated with reasonable care, and will give 
you many hours of enjoyment that you 
would otherwise miss. 

To begin with, is your player-piano 
level? “Why,” you think, “how absurd! 
of Course it is level.” It ought to be; but 
not many eyes can determine whether it is 
or not without making a test with a level. 
You may consider this a trivial detail, but 
its importance will be better realized when 
you have become more familiar with the 
player mechanism.” 

Floors sag unexpectedly, and the time 
spent in leveling the piano may enable you 
to anticipate a heavy repair bill on the 
floor. Another factor worth considering 
is the matter of covering the piano when 
it is not in use. 

We read of dustless homes, but as a 
matter of fact they are about as plentiful 
as leopards at the North Pole. And dust, 
as we shall soon learn, is one of the chief 
causes of player-piano indigestion and sim¬ 
ilar ailments. Let us look inside the 
cabinet. 

At first glance the player mechanism 
seems very complicated. As a matter of 
fact, it is quite simple, and for that reason 
every bit of appliance must function prop¬ 
erly if correct reproduction is to be ob¬ 
tained. The perforated rolls, too, are not 
as mysterious as they seem. 

When you work the pedals, air is forced 
through the tubes that are attached to the 
perforated mouthpiece over which the rolls 
pass. The rolls usually move in response 
to a chain drive connected with the bel¬ 
lows; that is, they are controlled by the 
working of the pedals, giving everything 
necessary a simultaneous start. The 


“mouthpiece” over which the rolls pass has 
a perforation for each note of the key¬ 
board. 

Then, when the roll passes along, the air 
pressure through the slits in the paper is 
sufficient to depress the corresponding bar 
in the rear, just as though that note were 
struck by hand. The length of the slit 
determines the length of the note, and this 
principle applied to the other perfortations 
results in the correct piano reproduction of 
that selection. But if there is dust in the 
tubes, then certain of the little hammers 
will not strike the strings as they should, 
and faulty, “blurred’* reproduction results. 

If the piano is not level, we can see 
how there is going to be unnecessary wear, 
for everything is put in with the suppo¬ 
sition that it will be level, and no allowance 
is made for side friction. The chains are 
apt to get off the track if the difference 
is very great, thereby making it impossible 
for the rolls to pass over the perforations 
at the proper speed. The rolls in turn are 
twisted, and the wrong notes are sounded 
when the air tubes operate on a roll that is 
running diagonally across them. 

In the majority of these “balky” occur¬ 
ences, it is the operator, not the piano that 
is at fault. One can hardly expect good 
reproduction if the piano is not level, and 
the tubes are clogged with dust. The loops 
in the ends of the rolls are sometimes torn 
out, and in such cases it is not a good plan 
to substitute pins; for you are quite liable 
to ruin the roll through twisting, if it is 
not drawn over the reels evenly. 

When the player-piano balks, don’t lay 
all the blame on the manufacturer. First 
look at the mechanism carefully, and if 
you are unable to reason out what the 
trouble is, send for a repairman who 
knows. Player-pianos are rather ex¬ 
pensive to tinker with, and if your brain 
cannot locate the trouble, inexperienced 
hands are not apt to either. 



IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


THE PRINCESS GRAND 

The daintiest and most popular little grand 
our years of experience have developed. 
Musically it is a marvel. But five feet three 
inches long, and priced correspondingly, it 
makes practicable for any refined home the 
distinction and artistic possibilities of the 
grand. 

IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 

are to-day, as always, of but one quality— 
the best. In these times when standards are 
with difficulty maintained, and are often in¬ 
tentionally lowered, our name becomes a 
doubly valuable protection to buyers. As an 
intelligent first step toward purchase, write 
for our catalog showing the newest and best 
in grands, uprights and player-pianos. 

Leading dealers throughout the United States 
display and sell our product. If none is con¬ 
venient to you we can arrange to ship from the 
factory, on advantageous terms. For catalog 
and valuable information to buyers, write us to-day. 

Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 

141 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Department for Voice and Vocal Teachers 

Edited for March by D. A. CLIPPINGER 

“Thank You for Your Most Sweet V oic e s. —SH AK E SP E A RE 


1 


How To Begin 


The question, “How do you begin?’’ is 
often asked me by students who are going 
out to teach. This is a legitimate question 
and deserves as complete an answer as can 
be given. 


thick, or chest mechanism, or what is 
known as the middle register mechanism? 
Is the tone the right color or quality, or 
is it too white or too dark ? 

Does the tone quality indicate ; 


The student who has devoted several soprano? It is amazing how many go 

years to preparation for teaching has wrong on tins point So "es a soprano 
doubtless accumulated a considerable will singa somber tone tinrough the rnd- 
: of knowledge “ 


a voice. How t 


teacher will be fooled completely and call 
alto. Especially is this true if she 


i the surface The con- so. Students are apt to have a wrong 
sideration of this point is of great impor- mental picture of the voice. They think 
tance The difference between two voices, of it as being perpendicular. Our staff 
one of which is full of imagination and notation encourages this. When they see 
the other entirely lacking it, is sufficient notes at the top of the staff .they instinc- 
to call for different courses of study. tively reach up for them. This invariably 
i ”” produces throat contraction and results in 

a thin hard tone. The vocal scale is no 
more perpendicular than the piano scale, 
and it might be well if students thought 
of it in that way. 


It is remarkable how a few tones will 
reveal the individual, especially his musical 
experience. Those who make a study of 
chirography can read one’s character m lus 
handwriting. With no less certainty may 
one’s character be read in his voice. 

But there are many things yet to learn 
about this young lady’s voice before we 
may know how to begin her training. Let 
see what a scale will reveal. If we 


The Troublesome High Note 

I am often asked why high tones are 
e difficult than low ones. Most people 


transpose this scale until it reaches the speak in the middle and lower part of the 


apply this knowledge to the training of —- - - - Tf 

other voices, none of which will be quite have a chest register. If a soprano 

like his own, is a problem which gives him smg below the staff with a full tone >t is 

a rather helpless feeling. “What shall I surprising how many would call her an 

give him first?” is the question that is ever alto and let it go at t a , ec 

' presenting itself. The easiest way to begin much easier to let her sing low ■««* ^ w __ _ 

would be to give the pupil a book of vocal £ is to■ the upper pa ; j limits of her compass we may vocal compass and they usually do it 

studies, two or three songs and tel him gen ^ Lrn many interesting things. without effort because their thought is on 

to go to work at them. This course is • Berlin, at the what they say rather than on how they 

often followed. It makes the pupil thmk J rs t Wesson he was gien a rather low The Even Scale say it; therefore, the control is indirect 

he is getting on rapid y, , song and that day he was baritone. At It is fairly well understood among vocal an d the response is automatic. This is as 

ma es lm en usias l - • ’ the next lesson a higher song was given teachers that the trained voice must have j t s ] lou ]d be. But when one begins to sine 

him, and that day he was heroic tenor. 


but sooner or later he discovers that he 
has been misled, and that his voice is get¬ 
ting worse rather than better. It is this 
kind of teaching that is responsible for the 
large number of ruined voices. It is mani¬ 
festly not the way to begin. 

The young teacher feels that if he gets 
properly started the subject will unfold 
and take care of itself. At least it will 
give him a breathing spell in which to get 
his bearing. To answer the question, 
“What shall I give him first?” by saying, 
Give him what he needs most,” is stating a 
truth which admits of no contradiction, 
but it leaves the young teacher little wiser 
than before. It does imply, however, that 
he must, in some way, find out what the 


Tone Quality Determines the Voice 

Now no one should allow himself to be 
misled in this way. Soprano is a quality. 
Alto is a quality. The compass is second¬ 
ary. The teacher should be able 


scale. Is this scale even? Are j ie soon goes a ix, vc the compass of the 

the tones of equal power throughout the spea k; ng voice into new and undeveloped 

compass? They are rarely ever so in the territory. He finds that the voice does 

untrained voice. Sometimes the lower nQt respon( i as freely there as it does in 

tones are weak, sometimes the middle, t h e lower part and he soon begins to force 

sometimes the upper. Which is it in this j n a very s ] 10rt t ; mo he ha- developed 
voice? Are there any weak tones or de- a rcs i stance j n the upper part of the voice 

from the fiber of the tone what its natural press i ons indicating that bugbear known t)lat makes t h e tone production difficult, 

quality is. He should be able to tell this as c h an ge of register? Now registers are This SQOn becomes a fixed habit and 

even though the tone is wrongly produced, t hing s about whifch the teacher should 
It is hoped that no teacher will be so t hink much and say little. It is not well 
unwise as to tell the pupil that her voice to have the pupil think of his voice as 
is both alto and soprano and that she having three sections more or less detached, 
should sing high and low songs with equal Nevertheless, every teacher, whose ear is 
success. Such things have been told , to what a ’ 

students, but they disclose such, a glaring detect 


mains until he falls into the hands of a 
vocal teacher who knows how to get rid 
of it. 

The origin of this habit is in trying for 
t teacher’s ear should be, will a larger tone than he can produce without 
majority of untrained voices effort. This abnormal desire for big o 


o write a prescription before a diag¬ 
nosis is made. 

Examining the Voice 
What does it mean to examine a voice? 
It should mean comparing it, to the small¬ 
est detail, with artistic standards and find¬ 
ing wherein it is wrong and wherein it is 


s continually getting singers into trouble. 


*** — _ J Stuaenis, DUl lUC.y unbiuat OUU. uclc^l hi a. uiaju.itj v,* .... 

pupil needs. It is unwise, not to say tool- m j sun( jerstanding of the vocal instrument certain readjustments; and they occur a 

a 190r. ^hey j n a short time alienate the about the same places, namely, where the They are unwilling to begin \»—- 

most desirable class of students. half steps are on the piano. These read- which they can produce without effort an 

But to return: Is the tone resonant? On justments may be so slight as to be wa it for a normal growth. This is di- 
this point the teacher should be alert. Un- scarcely noticeable, or they may be abrupt rect i y responsible for the small number of 
trained ears often mistake a hard, metallic breaks. That they are the result of ac- beautiful voices among the many singers 
quality for resonance and try to cultivate cumulations of tension in the vocal chords 
it. The resonance of the pure singing tone there can be little doubt; but they must be 
certain richness and carrying quality reckoned with or there v 


Another reason why upper tones ,®^ 
difficult is that in their eagerness for big 


right. But what the teacher really doe, To ^ the. a, no s«Th <£*£*£ % £“2^^ 

is to compare it with his own ideals. The mon j c over tones. Helmholtz says that things as registers, or that all tones of the to ?f’ * P . . Tn order to 

_ u;* arp the higher will , _*___ a --u with too thick a mechanism. 1 11 


more perfect his ideals are the higher will 
be the standard he sets for the pupil. 

Merely to hear a few scales and say 
“Baritone” or “Soprano,” as the case may 
be, is not sufficient evidence on which to 
outline a course of study. 

From the beginning of the examination 
the teacher is called upon to exercise his my experience 
musical judgment. Suppose the pupil is a alone will not 
young lady, and she is asked to sing G, 
second line, treble staff. Immediately a 
large number of things call for judgment. 

It is surprising how much may be learned 
from this one tone. Is it true to the 
pitch? Is it flat or sharp? If the pitch 
is untrue, is the cause a defective ear or 
faulty tone production? Is it steady? If 
there is a wave in the tone, is it sufficient 
to produce uncertainty of pitch? If so, is 
the wave up or down? That is, does it 
make the tone sound flat or sharp? Is the 


when these overtones are strong the tone 
sounds almost like a major chord. 

Again: Is the tone breathy? 

asked many young teachers for the — - - .— .. . .— -- . 

of breathy tone. The answer more often statement that all tones of the piano scale shorter string in the upper part ^ 

than any other is, “Lack of breath control.” are produced with the same length and compass. The small number of a J os a ' a [ 

There may be lack of breath control, but thickness of string. sopranos who make any use of the ^ ce 


: produced with the same mech- . ■ m usi 

aajor chord. anism is an easy way to dispose of the produce high tones with east si 

: breathy? I have subject; but it does not solve the problem, do that which approxlmates^jv^ ^ 

t of the 
altos and 
- of the real 


o nearer the truth than would be the piano does, that 


enough resistance to the breath to convert 
it into sound waves and originate vibra¬ 
tions strong enough to create sympathetic 
resonance in the vocal cavities. When the 
tone is breathy the vocal.cords, for some 
reason, are not doing this. Therefore the 
remedy lies in securing right action of the 
vocal cords. 

To continue: Is the tone sympathetic? Is 
there any imagination in it? The pure 


. marvel 

Alto* 
a E or F 


tone free or is it forced? Is she using the singing tone always sounds 


that breathing exercises I readily admit that in the trained voice head voice is appalling. Sopranos t 
e a case of breathy tone, there are no noticeable changes of regis- the middle register up to G and even A 

The cause is a wrong action of the vocal ter; but the trained voice is not under a bove the staff resulting in a metallic, ir- 

instrument. The vocal cords must offer discussion. It is the untrained voice that stea( i y unsympathetic tene. The n~"" 

furnishes the teacher with problems; and ; s that ' their ears wil l stand for it 

his success depends upon his ability to 
take voices with all manner of imperfec¬ 
tions and make them produce an even 
scale of pure musical tone. 

. Further; Are the tones of this scale e .„.. 
in color? In untrained voices the scale is 
most likely to become white and thin in 

the upper part of its compass. _ ...... . . 

Are the tones produced with equal without gripping it. But it is qu “‘' L^tly 
freedom throughout? This is rarely ever ble. In fact the upper voice is not 


carry the middle register up t 
and as that is as high as they usua y 
o sing they make no use whatever of 
head voice. . t0 

It seems difficult for young s “^ duc e 
understand that it is possible to^ p qija j;ty 
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vmcca that the proper use of the head 
voice is not universally understood. 

But in the singing of these scales other 
things should be noticed. Is the voice 
flexible? Whether or not we like the 
word technic, the singer must have it. It 
is as essential to his success as it is to the 
instrumentalist. No singer may expect 
a successful career unless his voice is 
sufficiently flexible to meet the technical 
demands of ancient and modern music. 

Messa di Voce 

To proceed: One of the fundamental 
principles of singing is variation or con¬ 
trast. Has this pupil such control of her 
voice that she can produce a perfect messa 
di voce? That is, can she go from pian¬ 
issimo to full voice and return on any 
tone in her compass, without a break and 
without sacrificing the quality. The old 
Italians considered this a reliable test of 
voice production. They insisted on their 
students being able to do it. It usually 
required half a dozen years or so of care¬ 
ful study to accomplish it, but the time 
was well spent. 

The practice of the messa di voce, 
which is the perfect swell, will reveal 
whatever defects there may be in breath 
control. 

Before dismissing this young lady she 
should sing a song. Here the teacher will 
observe many things. Does her .singing 
show evidence of design in each word and 


phrase? Does she sing with imagination? 
Does she create a definite mood? Has 
she that basic element of phrasing—legato 
and sostenuto? Does she deliver the text 
with a full understanding of its meaning? 
Is her enunciation all that it should be? 
Has she the right idea of the relation of 
vowels and consonants? The singer must 
look the song as well as sing it. Do her 
facial expression, tone quality, and deliv¬ 
ery of the text all contribute to the same 

Many other things should be learned in 
the examination of this voice. For ex¬ 
ample: the student’s mental attitude to¬ 
ward study, her musical experience, the 
present condition of her musical taste, and 
if possible her degree of industry and per¬ 
severance. These should all be considered 
in making up a course of study for her. 

It will be well for the young teacher to 
remember that the pupil is the problem, 
and that if he have fifty in his class no 
two of them will be exactly alike. To put 
all of them through the same routine of 
studies and songs spells failure. I have 
abundant evidence that students are often 
examined hastily, and a course of prac¬ 
tice outlined which, after a few weeks, is 
found to be unsuited to their needs and 
must be changed. This should not be. If 
the teacher will examine each voice as 
carefully as is outlined above, the ques¬ 
tion, “How shall I begin?” will be an¬ 
swered. He will see clearly the pupil’s 
need and how to supply it. 


The Secret of 
a Beautiful 


ckVfoice 



Hints to the Vocal Student 


By D. A. Clippinger 


The problem confronting the vocal : 
dent is how to make a good voice out 



He should know that it is musical in¬ 
telligence that sings, and that thinking 
intelligently about music is as different 
from scientific or mechanical thinking as 
electricity is from steam. 

He should know the meaning of musical 
taste, and that what he sings and what he 
ought to sing may be vastly different. It 
requires a long time to discover the differ¬ 
ence between musical taste and his own 

He should know that voice training is 
largely a matter of learning what sounds 
well, and that it is rarely possible for a 
beginner to sing a full tone with pure 
musical quality. 

He should know the importance of the 
so-called commonplaces of music—inter¬ 
vals, time, tonality, etc. There are many 
people who sing, but not many musicians. 
This is why so many are ordinary and so 
few extraordinary. 

He should know about mental growth. 
Ideas grow like plants. They must be 
properly cared for, but their growth must 
not be forced. 

He should know the meaning of technic, 
its importance and the time required to 
master' it. 

He should know the difference between 
direct control and indirect or automatic 
control. He should know something of 
the psychology of singing to keep him 
from becoming mechanical and save him 
from the mechanics. 

He should know when his tone is free 
and when there is effort or resistance in 
it. The average student does not detect 


throat effort until it reaches the stage of 
discomfort. 

He should know that the natural voice, 
meaning the untrained voice, is no nearer 
right for artistic expression than a phase 
of nature is right for a perfect picture, a 
thing which Whistler says never occurs. 
Something must be added and something 
subtracted. 

A good voice without musical sense 
never amounts to much, but an ordinary 
voice with an artistic mentality to guide it 
will do beautiful singing. If more atten¬ 
tion were paid to the psychology of sing¬ 
ing and less to the mechanical, if more 
thought were given to developing the stu¬ 
dent’s musical nature and less to trying to 
make his vocal instrument do certain 
things in a certain way, the number of 
good singers would be visibly increased. 
From the beginning the student should en¬ 
deavor to sing thoughts. Only as he suc¬ 
ceeds in this does his singing escape being 
meaningless. 

We learn by doing, not by theorizing. 

The student who knows but one song 
has no basis for comparison. If he knows 
two songs he can make one comparison, 
but if he knows five hundred songs, or 
the best of all of the song classics of all 
countries and all times, his basis for com¬ 
parison, generalization and judgment is 
unlimited. It is this large vision, this com¬ 
prehensive grasp of the meaning of music, 
the meaning of life, that must form the 
basis of artistic success. Sound artistic 
judgment is imperative. 

The student who ha? heard but one 
great artist cannot tell what constitutes his 
greatness, but when he has heard a hun¬ 
dred great artists the principles of artistic 
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expression begin to take form in his mind 
and he becomes able to tell what consti¬ 
tutes pure art, and to give a reason for 
the faith that is in him. 

The faculty of expression, no less than 
the voice, must be developed by use. To 
feel is not enough. A bottled up artist is 
no artist at all. 

The student must not allow himself to 
think that his musical taste or his musical 
conditions in general is ever fixed or final. 
There is no such thing as finality in art. 
Man is never fully developed, never com¬ 
pletely finished, nor will he ever be. To 
think of man as having reached a condi¬ 
tion where it is impossible for him to 
learn anything further, or to be told a 
thing which he does not already know, is 
incomprehensible. There is no deadlock in 
learning. 

The singer who can sing but one kind 
of a song proves thereby that he is a per¬ 
son of one mood. On the contrary, the 
artist is one to whom all moods are 
familiar. 

' The student should know that all good 
singing seems to be effortless. The singer 
who makes his hearers conscious of a 
throat, a distorted facial expression and a 
feeling of uncertainty, has not yet found 
the way. The best of you must go out 
with the tone. The most lovable, sym¬ 
pathetic part of your nature must find its 
way into your voice. This it can do only 
when there is a sense of absolute freedom. 

The student should know that singing is 
more than merely vocalizing. Words con¬ 
tain definite ideas, and the aim should be 
to send forth the idea. If the idea is 
definite in the singer’s mind it will do 
much toward forming the word and the 
voice. The reason diction is difficult for 
many students is not due to lack of inter¬ 
est or unwillingness to work, but to lack 
of general culture. How rarely do we 
find a vocal student whose manner of 
speech indicates an intimate acquaintance 
with classical English. The youthful idea 
of effective speech is something charac¬ 
teristic, peppery and punctuated at short 
intervals with a terrific bit of slang 
learned on the college campus—the shame 
of it—or at the ball game. To change 
such a style of expression into good Eng¬ 
lish with a melodic flow and emotional 


petually shor ^r knowledge of the 
thing more than a know S 

mechanism of speech* .52 

the ancient sage: The ear men 
as the mouth tasteth meat, here ^ ore *“ 
student must have a taste for the pure 
word and a discriminating ear. 

The student should know what const - 
tutes good tone. Perhaps all teachers 
would agree that the tone must be reso- 
■ nant, sympathetic, steady and capable Ot 
wide variation, but notwithstanding this it 
is a fact that no two would exactly agre 
on what the tone quality of a particula 
voice should be. If a large number of 
teachers should in turn teach the same 
pupil, each one would demand something 
slightly different from all of the others 
Each teacher has his own concept of tone 
and that is what he undertakes to make 
the pupil produce. Now each voice has 
its own individuality, given it by nature, 
and these individualities compare only in 
a general way. Their variation is as 
marked and constant as that of handwr. - 
ing, consequently a voice will produce its 
best tone when it is expressing its own 
individuality, not that of its teacher. 

Is there, or can there be, such a thing 
as a standard tone? The elasticity of lan¬ 
guage makes it necessary to ask for a 
definition. If one defines his standard 
tone as being steady, rich, resonant, sym¬ 
pathetic, full of the element of freedom, 
we are ready to admit that all voices 
should be so. But a tone is something to 
hear, and if he insist that all voices should 
have the same quality, that is, sound alike, 
then we say emphatically no. If all voices 
were perfectly produced they would not 
sound alike, nor do we wish them to do 
so. We want individuality not monotony. 

There are certain fundamental prin¬ 
ciples which should govern all tone pro¬ 
duction. These are the right idea of 
breath control and freedom from all in¬ 
trinsic and extrinsic' interference in the 
vocal instrument. When these principles 
become operative the individuality of the 
voice will begin to appear, and the teacher 
should look for this rather than to try to 
make the pupil a copy of himself. 


The Importance of the Consonant 


By Sidney Busl ell 


That “Vocalization is largely Vowel- 
ization” is generally acknowledged, but 
the mission of the consonant is not so 
clearly defined. 

It should be remembered that the for¬ 
mation of words is brought about by the 
interruptions and modifications of the 
steady flow of tone or “vowel” by the con¬ 
sonants which constitute their framework. 

The inclusion of consonants in the daily 
practice is therefore very necessary if the 
student is to escape disappointment and 
discouragement when he attempts to sing a 
song after long and faithful practice on 
vowels alone. For no matter how beauti¬ 
ful a tone he may be able to produce on 
all the simple vowels, if the consonants 
have been neglected he will experience dif¬ 
ficulty when he has to shape his beauti¬ 
ful tone into words. 

The mechanism of speech and that of 
tone are not identical. The area for tone 
(as every pupil has drilled into him) is the 
“masque,” or the frontal bones of the 
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face; whereas the medium of speech is the 
outer mouth or the lips. 

Attention in consonant practice should 
be directed to two things: The continuous 
unhindered flow of the tone in the tout 
area, and the shaping of that tone intc 
words by the articulator. 

When practicing a song, never sacrificf 
text for tone. To be compelled to do sc 
in order to get the tone betrays unfaith¬ 
fulness to the consonant in practice; more 
over, the average listener in an audienci 
much prefers to hear what you are sing 
ing about than to have you demonstrati 
how beautiful a tone you can produce 01 
your pet vowel. The probability is tha 
he is no judge of tone anyway. 

Set aside a portion of your vocal izinj 
period for reading or recitation each da; 
and pay special attention to nice and un 
exaggerated pronunciation as well as ton 
placement. A famous vocal teacher ha 
said: “One who makes a habit of speak 
ing correctly is immeasurably hclpe 
thereby in his singing.” 
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As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera for 
many years Mr. James Francis Cooke. editor of “The Etude ” has prepared 
gratuitously, program notes for the productions given in Philadelphia by The 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. These have been reprinted 
extensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. Believing that 
our readers may have a desire to be refreshed or informed upon certain 
"°Hgjf popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 

—i is - J ’ “The Etude." The opera stories 


Puccini s “LaBoheme” 


Students of heredity find in the ease of 
Giacomo Puccini a case comparable in musi¬ 
cal history with the Bach family, the Wesley 
family, the Couperin family, the Strauss 
family and others of continuous musical 
lineage The founder of the dynasty was 
Giacomo Puccini (1712-1781), who in his 
day was a distinguished organist and com¬ 
poser of sacred music. His son, Antonio Puc¬ 
cini (3 717-1.832), was likewise an organist and 
composer of sacred music; his son Domenico 
(1771-1815) essayed operatic and symphonic 
works, as well as church compositions; his 
son Michele (1813-1864) was an able teacher 
and composer in Lucca, where Giacomo was 
born December 23, 1858. 


Puccini, as a boy, showed little talent or 
inclination for music; but his mother was 
very anxious that her son should carry on 

ingly sent i-i the local institute, where he 
became a pupil of Angeloni, who was a 
former pupil of Michele Puccini. 

The youth started his career as an organist 
in 1875. His first Stage work, Juno, a can¬ 
tata, failed to win a prize in the competition 
in which it was submitted. Witnessing a 
performance of Aida, he was inspired to be¬ 
come a dramatic composer. He then spent 
three years at the Milan Conservatorio under 
Bazzini and Ponchielli. 

His first opera was Le Villi, produced in 
1884 (fair success), his second was Edgar 
(1883). and moderately successful. Manor, 
Lcscaut 11893) was an unquestioned tri¬ 
umph. and La Boheme (1896) convinced all 
the critics that Italy had a new and great 
master. This was substantiated by the pro¬ 
duction of all of his subsequent works: 
Madam Butterfly (1904), Girl of the Golden 
West (1910), La Rondine (1917), II Tabarro, 
Suor Angelica, Gianni Bchicchi (1918). 

One distinctive characteristic of Puccini 
is his very close bond to the character of 
the text of the work he is setting to music. 
Once the work is done the words and the 
music seem indissoluble, and many of his 
most superb effects clearly follow the in¬ 
spirational values in the drama. 

Despite a long series of successes, there 
are many who regard La Boheme as Puccini’s 


finest score. The plaintive story of the poet 
Rudolph, the painter Marcel, the philosopher 
Colline and the musician Schaunard all flirt¬ 
ing cheerfully with hunger and poverty for 
the sake of art—the frail little Mimi, the 
petulant Musetta, and fascinating life of the 
Latin Quarter, all brought to new life from 
the pages of Henri Murger’s La Vie de 
Boheme, make this work one of the most 
romantic and the most entrancing in all 
modern opera. 

Its first performance took place in the 
Teatro Reggio, at Turin, in 1896. It was 
first given in America in San Francisco, in 
1898, but was not undertaken by the Metro¬ 
politan in New York until 1901. 

H. E. Krehbiel has criticised the work for 
a lack of humor in its lighter scenes, but 
Puccini’s intent is so obviously serious and 
earnest that this is not felt by those who 
take this masterpiece seriously. On the other 
hand, Streatfield, the English critic, insists 
that Puccini has caught the fanciful grace 
of Murger’s style and has knit the text and 
the music in remarkable fashion. 

Dramatists have criticised the work for a 
lack of continuous plot, but Puccini has suc¬ 
ceeded in giving us four scenes from the 
Bohemian life of Paris, all dealing with the 
same individuals, which perhaps make one 
of the most artistic pieces of musical dramatic 
work of its kind. Puccini’s skilled librettists. 
Giacosa and Illica, both expert playwrights, 
have done a really remarkable piece of stage 
work in putting together this work. 

Puccini is evidently a very rapid worker. 
The manuscripts of his scores look to the un¬ 
initiated like so many scratches and scrawls. 
He writes and rewrites and rewrites until his 
manuscript is hardly legible to any but an 
expert. Few composers have the ability to 
write such intensely impassioned passages as 
Puccini—one of the finest of which is the 
wonderful love duet at the end of Act I of 


La Boheme. 

Puccini in his youth was the recipient of 
a pension from Queen Marguerita of Italy. 
The enormous returns from his works, the 
great honor he has brought his native land 
and the opportunities he has given to in¬ 
numerable compatriots certainly point to this 
as a most wise investment. 


The Story of “LaBoheme” 


e de la Boheme. It picture! 
“Bohemians ’— Rudolph, i 


f their lives sympathy blos- 


The plot of the opera is an adaptation of Murger’s La V 
life in the Students’ Quarter, of Paris, in 1830. 

Act I opens with a lively scene in the lodging of the fi . . 

Poet: Marcel, a painter; Colline, a philosopher, and Schaunard, a musician—who make li 
gay in spite of hunger. The others leave Rudolph at his writing. A timid knock announces 
the entrance of Mimi, a destitute embroidery girl, from a room ” j| 

borrow a light for her candle. In the exchange of the stories o 
soms into love. 

Act II is the famous scene on the terrace of the Cafe Momus, with an artists’ carnival * 
in progress. The “Bohemians,” with Mimi, celebrate at a table, when Musetta, a flame of 
Marcel’s former days, enters with her last victim, the antique and amorous Alcindoro. 
Drawing the attention of Marcel, she enters into the revelry, finally making her exit on the 
shoulders of her friends, leaving the duped Alcindoro to pay the bills. 

Act III, the “Gates of Paris” scene, opens in a snow at dawn. Mimi asks the gate¬ 
keeper for Marcel, who has fallen from “landscapes” to painting tavern signs. Marcel 
enters, and the beautiful duet, Mimi! Io son! follows. Marcel leaves to seek Rudolph. 
Mimi conceals herself only to have him enter and sing of her inconstancy. Disclosing 
herself, she sings the’ pathetic Farewell, May You Be Happy. In this she is joined by. 
Rudolph, while later Musetta and Marcel enter quarreling, thus completing the well-known 
“Quartet,” with which the act closes. , .... 

Act IV begins with Marcel and Rudolph pretending work, but really dreaming of their 
sweethearts. At the entrance of Schaunard and Colline they brighten up and Jollify over 
their supper. Musetta interrupts the festivities by entering to say that Mm* deserted by 
Alcindoro, has returned to die. Placed on Rudolph’s hec\, Mvm expires and the 
curtain descends on Rudolph’s despairing cry, “Mimi! Mimi!” 
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A SKIN clear, radiant! If you would have a good complexion, 
you must take care continually of the new skin that is form¬ 
ing every day. 

Each day, as old skin dies, new forms to take its place. By 
the proper care and treatment, you can make this new skin what 
you will! 

Skin specialists say that the best way to keep the skin in a 
healthy, active condition, is by proper cleansing and stimulating 
treatments with a soap carefully prepared to suit the nature of the 
skin. To make your skin soft and lovely, use the following treat- 

Lather your washcloth well with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply it to your face and dis¬ 
tribute the lather thoroughly. Now with the tips of 
your fingers work this cleansing, antiseptic lather into 
your skin, always with an upward and outward motion. 

Rinse first with warm water, then with cold—the colder 
thebetter. Finish byrubbingyourfaceforthirtyseconds 
with a piece of ice. Always be careful to dry the skin 
thoroughly. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and begin today the 
treatment your skin needs. 

A 25-fent cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks of any 
Woodbury facial treatment and for general cleansing use for that 
time. Woodbury’s is on sale at all drug stores and toilet goods 
counters throughout the United States and Canada. 


“Your treatment for one week” 


A miniature set of the Woodbury skin preparations sent to 
you tor 25 cents 



If you live in Canada, address The Andrew fergens Co., Limited, 
S60j Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertiser*. 
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‘Let the Bass of Heaven's Deep Organ Blow:'— Milton 


The Organ Concertos of Georg Friedrich Handel 


By Gordon Batch Nevin 


Every once a while we note instances of 
a composer becoming so old that he is 
really new! This is explained by the cir¬ 
cumlocutions of the public taste—which 
swings in circles—and by the inevitable 
processes of time which keep bringing to 
the surface that which has great worth, 
irrespective of its antiquity. In rare cases 
these recurrent periods of popularity are 
either brought about by, or largely aided 
by, some new development of the instru¬ 
ment or technic of that instrument for 
which the music in question was written; 
by this is indicated the well-known truth 
that nearly all of the great composers have 
written in advance of their time, i. e., have 
demanded a technical facility over and be¬ 
yond anything known at the time of their 
writing. Consequently their works often 
go under a cloud, temporarily at least, and 
later are hailed as the very apotheosis of 
the idiom of the particular instrument. 

It would be foolhardy at this late day 
to claim prophetic powers by hazarding 
the guess that the organ concertos of Han¬ 
del are about to enter a renaissance; these 
concertos (they are really more or less 
formal suites, in essence) have had in other 
days a great popularity. There is, how¬ 
ever, one element which would indicate that 
a new interest in them is about to be 
awakened, and that element is the fact that 
they can be perfectly rendered for the first 
time on the modern organ with its electro¬ 
pneumatic action; these compositions are 
as little suited to the ancient tracker action 
as are the most pianistic writings of the 
modern school of organ composers. 

Handel (whatever may have been the 
emotional shortcomings of his instrumental 
music, whatever the lack of profundity) 
was emphatically a master of nuance. The 
secrets of manifold variety in phrasing 
were an open book to him; he wrote for 
an organ which was to be developed a full 
two hundred years after his period of 
activity in that field. We now have that 
instrument—the organ capable of produc¬ 
ing those nuances and subtleties of phras¬ 
ing which he indicated. 

The life of Handel is of exceedingly 
great interest, especially to organists. His 
days were more or less closely associated 
with the organ for many years. We are 
told that at a very early age he was given 
opportunities to practice upon the organ 
in the chapel of the Duke of Saxe Weis- 
senfels, and that his marvelous powers 
amazed all the musicians of the chapel. It 
is also known that it was upon the repre¬ 
sentations of this same patron of music 
that the father of Handel was finally in¬ 
duced to withdraw his objections to the 
lad’s embarking upon a musical career. 
Even at this very early age (he was less 
than ten years old at the time) his ability 
in improvisation'astounded all who heard 

him; this very faculty was later to pro¬ 


duce the organ concertos which are under 
consideration. 

Parental objections being removed, Han¬ 
del became a pupil of Zachu, the famous 
organist of the Cathedral at Halle, study¬ 
ing organ, harpsichord, violin, canon, 
counterpoint and fugue, and to round out 
this little list of subjects the hautboy 
(oboe) was included 1 We can hardly im¬ 
agine a student of the present day encom¬ 
passing such a catholic list of studies! 
But in those day thoroughness had not 
become a lost art. In three years the 
famous Zachau stated that his pupil, Han¬ 
del, knew more about music than he 
(Zachu) did himself 1 His powers as an 
improvisateur had by this time become 
phenomenal. 

New Interest in Handel 

Handel’s early entrance into the operatic 
field terminated his career as a church 
organist, his last position being as organist 
of the Schloss-und Domkirche, at Halle, 
in 1702; from then on he waged a series of 
operatic battles until in 1737 he became 
bankrupt, when he turned his attention to 
oratorio, producing the great works which 
are most closely associated with his name. 
It should be noted, however, that he never 
gave up organ playing, and that many of 
his organ works were the direct result of 
improvisation in public—between the parts 
of his oratorios. 

Great Simplicity 

Now what are the characteristics of 
these works? First and foremost stands 
that element which perhaps more than any 
other indicates the mind of the truly great 
composer—the element of lucid simplicity. 
We are beginning to appreciate this qual¬ 
ity again; recent years have witnessed an 
increasing and labored striving after com¬ 
plexity—as instanced by the average mod¬ 
ern “tone-poem,” but there are shadows 
cast before which would show that the 
pendulum is about to swing in the opposite 
direction. The state of stability is main¬ 
tained only by the operation of force and 
counter-force, and we have had about 
enough of the present bewildering tur- 
gidity. 

Secondly, must be noted the fact that 
these organ works are distinctly of concert 
nature and not- of churchly style; Handel 
lived much of his life in the atmosphere 
of the theater, and the greatest effects 
which he produced are interwoven with the 
technic of the theater. It is because of this 
very fact that his effects rarely, if ever, 
“miss fire.” He knew effects so well that 
he could construct them and then say con¬ 
fidently (in essence, if not in exact words) : 
“This will do so and so. I know!” 

The concertos therefore are primarily 
recital music; they can be, however, ef¬ 


fectively used for festival occasions or 
postludial work, and need not be neglecte 
because their greatest usefulness is in re¬ 
citals. ' But in this latter, their principal 
field, the Handel Concertos are a veritable 
mine of excellent music; the brilliance of 
rhythmic and harmonic invention, the fre¬ 
quently unlooked-for twists in the har¬ 
monic scheme, the unexpected modulations, 
the general atmosphere of gaiety, happiness 
and good cheer—these all fit eminently for 
recital use the works of Handel. Much 
ink has been shed over the organ recital 
program; writers have endeavored to prove 
that the great public is uncouth when it 
steadfastly refuses to swallow programs 
which are notable chiefly for their gloomy 
oppressiveness and lack of contrast. These 
same writers will freely admit that the 
piano recital program must possess variety 
and charm, together with net a little of 
the frankly salon or semi-popular style of 
music—if there be any hope of enticing the 
same audience for a return date! But they 
fail to see that the mere fact of an instru¬ 
ment having been associated with ecclesias¬ 
tical ceremonies for centuries does not in 
any degree whatsoever influence the char¬ 
acter of the program to be used—when 
that instrument is used for recital purposes. 
Much of the lack of popularity of the 
organ as a recital vehicle is due to this 
misunderstanding. 

A detailed analysis of these concertos 
cannot be undertaken in the space of an 
article of this character; they run with few 
exceptions in the style of the suite: four 
movements are the rule, generally a slow 
introduction, followed by a well-con¬ 
structed allegro, then a slow movement 
(usually of emotional content) and finally 
a very brilliant finale. Very occasionally 
the order is inverted, but as a rule the 
order just given is followed. In all of 
them a wealth of invention awaits the stu¬ 
dent. The technic employed should be of 
a rather snappy, crisp, quasi-pianistic na¬ 
ture, with exceedingly minute attention to 
the little details of note-grouping, cross¬ 
phrasing, etc. One caution may be ad¬ 
vanced : do not take the frequent FF marks 
too literally; the modern organ is much 
more powerful than was the organ of 
Handel’s day, and the use of full organ 
should be more sparing now than then. 

Bach and Handel 

The fact that Bach and Handel were 
contemporaries has in a measure contrived 
to lessen the recognition accorded the lat¬ 
ter’s organ works; the mere fact that they 
happened to be born in the same year 
should have no weight in the appraisal of 
Handel’s contributions to the literature of 
the organ. The explanation of the dis¬ 
similarities of style, thought and method 


of the two masters may lx: found in the 
different training they underwent and the 
different walks of like which they pursued; 
Bach’s life was closely associated with the 
church; Handel's with the theater. The 
results were just what would lx- expected; 
one wrote subjectively, tin other ob¬ 
jectively. The shadow of the church falls 
over the most of the music of the great 
John Sebastian; the bright lights of the 
theater illumine much of Handel's work. 
But we need not neglect Handel's compo¬ 
sitions for our instrument because of that 
fact, in truth—it is really because of this 
very thing that we should study and use 
them; the organ needs great, brilliant 
music, and we have very little of it. In 
the most eminently satisfying manner do 
Handel’s Organ Concertos fill this re¬ 
quirement. 


What Constitutes an Organist? 

By E. R. Kroegcr 

As a rule, the organist comes to the or¬ 
gan bench after having had a course .in 
piano training. He is then familiar with 
the positions of the keys, and the conse¬ 
quent rules for fingering, and also the 
cardinal points of legato. However, the 
first thing he discovers is that legato on 
the organ is not quite the same thing that 
it is on the piano. The release of the key 
means the discontinuance of the tone, 
whereas on the piano, the pedal allows the 
tone to sound even after the fingers have 
left the key. It takes the utmost care and 
concentration to watch legato so that it is 
really a legato and not a staccato. Of 
course, ere long, good legato becomes “sec¬ 
ond nature” with the competent organist. 
It is essential to practice manual legato 
exercises and studies until this is thor¬ 
oughly mastered. 

There are some standard books which 
contain many excellent technical prob¬ 
lems. When the student is sure that he is 
on the right track, then polyphonic (or 
part) work must be taken up. Two parts 
and sometimes three parts in one hand are 
frequently met with. Should he have pre 
viously practiced Bach’s Two and l h ~‘ e 
Part Inventions, and some of the preludes 
and fugues contained in the Wcll-J e,n 
pered Clavichord, he will find that his ° r ^ 
gan studies of this nature come much more 
easily to him than would be the case if ie 
had not practiced' them. It is absolute y 
essential to sustain notes for their proP er 
duration with the fingers. The problems 
in this regard are frequently quite com 
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plex, but there cannot be any relinquish¬ 
ment of the most minute attention to se¬ 
curing accuracy in duration of tone. 

With the efforts to attain mastery of 
the fingers, comes the necessity for pedal 
practice. From the beginning the two feet 
should be used equally in pedal exercises. 
The various uses of toe and heel, separ¬ 
ately and in combination should be dili¬ 
gently studied. The position should be 
shifted so that the right foot plays in the 
lowest register of the pedal board, and the 
left foot in the highest register. The vari¬ 
ous legato and staccato strokes should be 
carefully practiced. When studies com¬ 
bining the manuals with the pedals are 
taken up, they should be practiced as fol¬ 
lows; hands separately; hands together; 
pedals; left hand with pedals; both hands 
with pedals. The student will find that at 
first it is a rather difficult matter to have 
the feet move in a contrary direction to 
the left hand. 

Polyphonic vs. Homophonic Practice 

Polyphonic practice is better than homo- 
phonic. It is, of course, more difficult, but 
if the student succeeds in this; the other 
comes comparatively easy to him. It is 
not the intention here to recommend any 
books of exercises or methods. There are 
several very good ones. It is no trouble to 
procure them. Then comes the study of 
the stops. Each stop should be given the 
most minute attention. Its characteristics 
must be thoroughly dissected. When this 
is done, combinations must be made in 
order to ascertain fitness and applicability. 
Good taste in registration is certainly one of 
the most valued possessions of the organ¬ 
ist. But if he lacks acute judgment in this 
particular he must be careful to work 
upon well-established lines, for bizarre and 
incongruous combinations immediately 
stamp him as lacking in the finer qualities 
of the organist. Besides his purely tech¬ 
nical studies for the purpose of maintain¬ 
ing the manuals and the pedals, he must 
needs study hymn playing. He should 
select a few standard hymns and play 
them with various registrations. He 
should try them on different manuals, and 
also in using his right hand on one man¬ 
ual and the left hand on another. In 


these ways he acquires facility, and is thus 
able to relieve his playing of monotony. 

Compositions by the principal composers 
for the organ must now be studied with 
care and discrimination. A judicious 
combination of the different schools must 
be made. His repertory must gradually 
increase until it includes the great master 
works of Bach, which are the apex of 
organ composition. He must plan re¬ 
cital programs, and see that contrasts 
in the character of the selections oc¬ 
cur. He must take good organ journals 
and note what is being done by organists 
elsewhere. He must know the biographies 
of the principal composers and should be 
well posted in the history of music. He 
should study harmony, composition, canon, 
fugue and orchestration. He should be 
proficient in transposition, in reading vari¬ 
ous clefs, in deciphering ancient notation. 

The Construction of the Organ 

The serious organ student should know 
something of the construction of the or¬ 
gan. There are excellent books on the 
subject, but he should, if possible go to an 
organ manufactory and see how an organ 
is built. The workmen are usually willing 
to give information, and it is generally 
practical and valuable. This technical 
knowledge will be found to be of much 
assistance when occasions arise when the 
organist needs to rectify some disturbance 
in the instrument. 

Finally the organist must be familiar 
with anthems, cantatas, oratories, sacred 
solos and concerted numbers. He will 
doubtless have to direct his choir, and 
in order to do so successfully must know 
his ground sufficiently well to conduct and 
drill in an authoritative manner. The 
members of the choir will look to him for 
instruction and advice. It may be seen 
from the above that an organist needs to 
be a versatile man if he is to succeed in 
his profession. He must constantly study 
and practice in order to maintain his posi¬ 
tion among his colleagues. But “the game 
is worth the candle.” There is a fascina¬ 
tion about organ playing hard to explain. 
The great “pope of instruments” “grips” 
you for life. And you willingly accept the 
embrace. 



When Eyes Are Close 

Is Your Complexion at Ease 

Does your complexion wince under the appraising gaze? 
Does it fear the verdict—“make-up”—“coarse”—“muddy”? 
Or is it a complexion of confidence —one that delights in 
close inspection? It is the latter if you use Carmen! For Carmen 
gives the beauty, the youthful bloom, the satiny smoothness 
that craves scrutiny, knowing that the more critical the gaze, 
the more pronounced the praise. 

Carmen, the powder that stays on, is also Carmen' the powder whose 
charming natural effect on the skin is never lessened under dampness or 
glaring light. It is truly the face powder extraordinary, as a test will show. 

STAFFORD-MILLER CO„ ST. LOUIS, MO. 



CARMEN 

COMPLEXION 

POWDER 

White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and new 
Brunette Shade, 50c Everywhere 




What an Organist Ought to Know 


By Carrie B. Adams 


My Dear Mrs. Adams: 

I have three daughters. The eldest is 
studying to become a teacher; the second 
thinks of specialising in domestic science; 
but the third does not seem to have any 
choice as to her future work, and is per¬ 
fectly willing to abide by my decision in 
the matter. / think I will make a musician 
of her—preferably an organist, since I 
notice that there are not enough to provide 
for emergencies in most cities, and sal¬ 
aries must naturally be high. Please advise 
me as to what she will need to know in 
order to command a good, salary coupled 
with professional success. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. J. M. S. 

It gives me genuine pleasure to answer 
the foregoing letter. To be sure there 
ace one or two points that I could wish 
were different before enlarging upon the 
knowledge necessary to the musical and 
financial success of this third daughter as 
an organist; (1) the fact that she is in¬ 
different as to her future work and will- 
*nfe to abide by her mother’s decision and 
(2) that her mother thinks of making an 
organist of her because of the apparent 


scarcity of organists and the high salaries 
that must result. Both are most excellent 
reasons why she should not become an or- 
ganist, but since the die is cast, far be it 
from me to shirk the responsibility of cata¬ 
loguing the necessary equipment, even 
though it may have nothing to do with the 

In the first place, an organist needs to 
be thoroughly, intensely, temperamentally 
musical. There is no field in which musical 
feeling is so much needed as in organ play¬ 
ing. A sense of tone color that is in the 
blood so to speak; an ear for tone effects; 
a mind quick to choose from the hundreds 
of beautiful combinations at hand; the 
good taste and sense of proportion that 
leads to orchestral effects while keeping in 
mind the fact that an organ was never 
meant to take the place of an orchestra; 
and the temperamental organist’s instinct, 
if you will, that imparts an individuality 
and style to one’s work that .no mere 
teacher can give. Many organists, how¬ 
ever, who lack these requisites are tech¬ 
nically above reproach — but what sins of 
omission they will have to answer for, 
sometime—somewhere I 


When 

Coughs 

Disturb 


TN SCHOOL, church or theatre it is 
L annoying to others, distressing to 
yourself. Luden’s quickly relieve. Keep 
them handy always. 

WM. H. LUDEN, In Reading, Pa., Since 1881 


Make Music Rolls 


Arranging' and Correction of Mss. 

A SPECIALTY 

A. W. BORST, Presser Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

Composer of Cantatas, Songs. Pianoforte ani Church Music 
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(AUSTIN ORGANS) 

— A record output, financial re- 

sponsibility, honesty of workman¬ 
ship, and proportion of large organs 
practically unmatchable in the 
world. 

Over 900 Austins in use and 
more than 60 of four manual size. 

The Austin name pre-eminent 
among great American organ 
enterprises. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

158 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. J 



THE “ORGOBLO” 




{ Embroidered 

__ \ Stylish Plaited 

f — Panama Skirt 




$8 

Value 


Get a Good Grounding in Piano 

In the second place: an organist needs 
to be thoroughly grounded in piano work. 
All that the average skilled pianist knows 
and much more, both technically and mus¬ 
ically, should be the foundation laid by one 
who expects to achieve success as an or¬ 
ganist. Every study, whether in velocity, 
phrasing, expression or endurance, that is 
deemed necessary for one who expects to 
become an intelligent pianist, is just as 
necessary for one who expects to become 
an intelligent organist. Seldom do we 
find a good organist who has not given 
years to the study of the piano, partly be¬ 
cause the piano is always available. While 
the technique differs from that required in 
organ playing, the fundamental principles 
of music are the same and the knowledge 
gained of the “form” side will be of ines¬ 
timable value to an organist. 

In the third place: an organist needs to 
be familiar with harmony and composi¬ 
tion ; and if he can include a knowledge of 
counterpoint and the psychology of music 
in his equipment he will never regret it. 
Every accompanist must be a psychologist 
to some extent, and an organist’s duties 
perforce make of him an accompanist. 
Without a good working knowledge of 
harmony an organist’s work is quite likely 
to be without form and void, when put to 
the test. By a knowledge of harmony I do 
not mean simply a scientific knowledge of 
chords and their resolutions with rules 
governing the same; but rather, an every¬ 
day, free working acquaintance with each 
interval, chord, phrase, motive, and musical 
period or sentence that goes to make up a 
composition, whether of simple or elabor¬ 
ate form. 

This knowledge must be coupled with 
an ear quick to recognize chord effects. 
Among the many organists I have known, 
one, of many certificates and diplomas, was 
quite unable to name a series of chords 
played by a fellow-organist, although he 
proudly referred to his graduating thesis 
on “The Value of Harmony and Compo¬ 
sition to an Organist!" 

Another—a very volatile young lady- 
volunteered the unique information that 
she had finished the study of harmony 
when she was fifteen!—just when she was 
ready to begin, if she only knew it. Still 
another gave it as her opinion that any¬ 
body could write music if he had any 
originality at all—and proceeded to illus¬ 
trate her point by reharmonizing a stand¬ 
ard hymn during the church service, tak¬ 
ing to herself much glory for said ex¬ 
ploitation. She was fond of referring to 
her efforts as being “out of the beaten 
track.” So they were. What she needed 
was enough real knowledge to show her 
that she violated not only every known 
rule of composition but of good taste as 
well, by her improvisations during a part 
of the devotional service of the church in 
which she acted as organist. An organist 
. of real attainments and spiritual power 
would have saved the improvisations for 
some week-day practice hour. 

Study Orchestral and Choral Work 

In the fourth place: an organist needs 
to hear and be familiar with the standard 
orchestral and choral works. The possi¬ 
bilities of an organ for musical expression 
rank next to those of an orchestra. An 
organist’s responsibility is as great as that 
of the conductor of an orchestra. He 
must know what tone effects will support 
certain voices and he must get these ef¬ 
fects without any apparent effort, and 
must plan for them many pages in ad¬ 
vance, very often. Certain voices in choir 
work require certain tone qualities in sup¬ 
port, and it is the organist’s business to 
know what and where it is. He cannot 
give it unless he feels the singer’s needs 
and appreciates the spirit of the compo¬ 
sition. Many a soloist of ordinary equip¬ 
ment has acquired a high reputation be¬ 


cause of the sympathetic support given 
by the organist. On the other hand, many 
a singer of fine attainments has achieved 
indifferent success because of the mecha 
ical accompaniment supplied ^ an organ 
ist lacking that greatest of all Qua ifica 
tions-sympathy-or temperament, if you 

W 'ln the fifth place: an organist must 
have spiritual power. If all church o - 
ganists could enter more ful y in o 
spiritual side of their work, a real uplift 
and musical awakening would result and 
more effective work would be done in 
both choir loft and pulpit. There is a 
dignity to be preserved in the choir lo 
iust as there is in the pulpit. A frivolous, 
inappropriate offertory played on a digni¬ 
fied organ is about as appropriate as a 
mother-in-law joke in a sermon (or any 
other place). But organists and preach¬ 
ers sometimes give us a glimpse of their 


Choir Loft Etiquette 

If I were to add a Sixthly it would be 
this: an organist who doesn’t know how 
to behave in church—who doesn’t know 
church etiquette, i. e., everyday good man¬ 
ners-might better get an engagement as 
organist in a vaudeville house or moving 
picture show where he will be required to 
behave every day in the week, thus secur¬ 
ing an opportunity to strengthen the weak 
spot in his education if he wishes to hold 
his position. The church organist who 
lacks the evidences of good breeding in his 
behavior is an abomination to the Lord 
and to his people everywhere. Current 
literature and writing materials have no 
legtimate place in the choir loft, and the 
church officers who employ an organist 
(or singer) whose mental poise is such 
that he habitually makes use of them, are 
very much at fault. After an active ex¬ 
perience extending over thirty-five years 
as organist in churches of a dozen differ¬ 
ent creeds, and listening to pulpit oratory 
of every grade, from novitiates of pain¬ 
fully self-conscious manner and stum¬ 
bling speech,, from men of national repu¬ 
tation as orators and thinkers, and from 
men long since past their most useful 
years in the pulpit yet willing and anxious 
to keep their hand to the plow, it is my 
firm conviction that one is in danger of 
losing some valuable thought if one does 
not listen to the sermon in the course of 
the church service regardless of the scho¬ 
lastic attainments of the preacher. If 
organists would use music that is as good 
in its place as the sermons preached in the 
average pulpit are in theirs, success might 
be estimated on an entirely different basis. 

A spiritually minded, temperamentally 
musical organist of innate refinement, 
with eyes to see and ears to hear, is worth 
a hundred organists possessed of certifi¬ 
cates, diplomas and technique alone—al¬ 
though these are all much to be desired 
attributes. In addition to these and all 
other requisites, the organist who grows 
up with classical music so that his heart 
and soul are filled with it; who begins to 
sing and play in his early childhood; who 
accompanies choirs and soloists very early 
in his career and who loves an organ with 
a never-dying love—that organist may 
safely count on being a success. Tem¬ 
perament, talent, taste, training, technic 
and time will make an organist that is 
worth while. “I hope I make myself per¬ 
fectly clear,” to quote Ralph Rackstraw, 
and I also hope that Mrs. J. M. S. may 
feel that her third daughter will be justi¬ 
fied in entering the lists; but if there is a 
shadow of a doubt, don’t let her enter. 
There is already an oversupply of medi¬ 
ocre organists in the field. “Many are 
called but few are chosen!” 
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Get the Drop 
on that Cough 

No need to annoy—or to be annoyed. 
Just the necessary amount of menthol in 
Deans Mentholated Cough Drops makes 
breathing easy—stops your cough, and 
does it instantly. Harmless, sure, pleasant. 

healing agent for nose and throat.' Deans are as care¬ 
fully compounded as a prescription. At your dealer’s. 
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For Very Young Piano Students 

FIRST STUDIES IN 

RHYTHM 

by Katherine K. Davis 
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Faust School of Tuning 
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Question and Answer Department 

Conducted, by Arthur de Guichard 


ie and address. No questions will be answered when this has 


diplomat 6 Vde...„ 

that in finishing n 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 

Make your questions short and to the point. 

Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings e 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered 

Standards for Teachers. 

that anyone wishing to 
must have a high school 
be a pmmst, but feel 

. v -V high -school course I 

>uld be losing valuable time. It seems to 
me there are other ways of acquiring an 
education than by going to high school. I 
am m my seventeenth year and only a little 
over half-way through school. What shall / 
dot—C. W„ Jamaica, N. Y. 

A 8 ,. far as the writer knows, there Is 
n .°t at the present time any educational re¬ 
striction. There has been much agitation of 
opinion and endeavor in that direction, but, 
thus far, nothing definite has been generally 
ordered. It is a most unfortunate state of 
things that anyone—no matter how little 
fitted or qualified—can pose as a teacher of 
music (any branch), insert an ad. or put 
out a shingle and rake in the dollars (fre¬ 
quently to the pupils’ lasting detriment) 
until he or she is discovered. (The Etude, 
on the other hand, sees the grave danger now 
arising in America through conspiracies to 
restrict standardization through questionable 
legislation of States, counties, music clubs, 
etc., compelling the adoption of proprietary 
systems, exploited purely for mercenary pur¬ 
poses.— Editor's Note.) 

If your high school course be efficiently 
conducted, you would not be “losing valuable 
timefar from it. To teach anything, mu- 

aic "specially. >- -. 11 —. 

JLU,» you mu ucquire^ax 

a US private 


.t likely to be of li 


cation. This you___ 

your age, through high school and 
training (making a specialty .of 
with the constant teaching of 
coach plus travel. 

Do not neglect your general education. 
Diminished Fifths. 

Q. Bow should a fifth he termed when it 
is a semi-tone less than perfect t I have 
heard it called both diminished and imper¬ 
fect; which is correct! — Hilda, Wellesley, 



and should be—imperfect. Unfortunately 
musical terminology (if there be any real 
“—ology” in the matter) is, ail over the 
world, in a very questionable state. There 
ought to be a definite and precise under- 


Is Mnsical History Necessary? 

Q. Will you kindly give me your advice! 
I am a teacher of music, having a large class 
of piano pupils of various ages. Is it essen¬ 
tial for them to learn musical history! I 
was never taught it; hut, of course, I could 
read it up and teach them at the same time, 
nut do unu think it time wasted which 
—— profitably in prac- 


But do .. 

could be employed - 

tical study! —Teacher, Boston, Mas, 

* the Englishman says, this query 

At any rate, it 


e silly !” 


tanding 


i for 


mnld result _ .... _ 

every separate detail in 
and critics, for example. 


music. Teache— .. 

speak' of “covered _ _ _, 

“head voice,” “falsetto voice," even as theo¬ 
rists speak of “imperfect,” “diminished” and 
even “minor” fifths. In speaking of fifths, 
“minor” is wrongly used, since it means less 
than major, and there are no major fifths; 
"diminished" is equally used wrongly, be¬ 
cause it means (in music) less than minor 
(nevertheless, it is very generally accepted 
and used in this country) ; whereas there is 
every cogent reason for the term “imper¬ 
fect” fifth, since it means less than perfect. 
While I am forced, by general custom, to 
accept “diminished" as applied to a fifth, one 
semi-tone less than perfect, I prefer the use 
of the term “imperfect.” 

Interpreting: Difficult Passages. 

Q. The answer you gave me last month 
about the correct way to interpret some 
Beethoven passages has been of so much 
assistance to me that I beg you will also 
indicate the correct way to render the fol¬ 
lowing: I ask this question not because of 
these pieces, but to understand' the principle 
of the thing. —M. S., Des Moines, Iowa. 

, p, a! ■»“— » 





almost “knocked 

reqyired some ti-*__ X1U1U 

the shock! Most decidedly; every music 
student, no matter what branch is being 
studied, should “read, mark, learn and in¬ 
wardly digest” the whole field of the history 
of music. All branches of musical art are 
correlated; they all spring from one common 
source. You cannot take one little section 
for practical work (big though it may seem 
to you) and attain to anything like excel¬ 
lence, to say nothing of perfection, unless 
you go back to the fundamentals of music in 
general. If you are a pianist, you want to 
know how . your instrument is constructed ; 
5?w it was invented, and why; how does it 
differ from the clavecin, the harpsichord, the 
clavichord and so forth. You are told to 
play the melody with a “singing-tone ■” what 
do you know about voice and singing? Can 
you teach the punctuation of phrases, how 
and why? What do you know of the struct¬ 
ure of chords and the resolution of discords? 
You have undoubtedly heard of Johann Sebas¬ 
tian Bach, but what do you know of Karl 
Philipp Emmanuel Bach and his works? Is 
it not of primary importance that you and 
your pupils should know all about the con¬ 
struction of music and its gradual growth 
throughout the ages? Then, again, a student 
cannot practice all the time. Some lassitude 
must creep in. What can be done by way of 
profitable relaxation ? Read a chapter or 
two of musical history. It is both in¬ 
structive and diverting; it will solve many a 
problem and lend added zest to work which 
has become somewhat tedious. 

Therefore, I advise yon most strongly to 
study and to teach your pupils the history 
of music, from the earliest times to the 
present day, and to go on studying its growth 
year in and year out; because music is the 
one art of movement which never stands 
"*”1, which is always in a state of progres- 

“Orph.'on” and “Fanfare.” 

,,9- What is the difference between an 
‘Or/,hem” and a "Fanfare!” I find the 
terms in a French musical paper. —W W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A. An OrphiSon is n singing club or society 
of male voices. A Fanfare is a brass band. 
The latter term is sometimes applied to a 
flourish of trumpets, such ns that which an¬ 
nounces the coming of the Governor in 
Beethoven’s Fidelia. 

Accidental. 

Q. What is the e™ 
dental. —A. R„ Ro...._ 

A. An accidental 

natural which does m.. . 

which the piece is written, c. ..._,_ n 

key. into which the composition may have 
made a temporary excursion. 


1 1 definition o 




AMAZING NEW VITALITY 

HEALTH CAN BE YOURS 

Easily — Quickly — Inexpen¬ 
sively. Brings Wonderful 
Beauty and Health. 

Last! Electricity 



VI-REX Rays 

A simple and delightful treatment 
in the privacy of your own home. 
Every brain and body cell re-created 
--- juvenated. 

Violet Rays penetrate to 
every cell in the body, imparts 
ing that stimulating vigor 
which brings the glow of 
health, tones up the entire sys¬ 
tem, putting life into over¬ 
taxed and sluggish tissues. As 
a quick relief from pain VI- 
REX has no equal. Its sooth¬ 
ing rays quickly find the 
source of distress and afford 
speedy comfort. Headaches, 
nervousness, neural¬ 
gia, catarrh, lumbago, 
skin blemishes and 
many other complaints 
vanish as if by magic 
through this marvel- 

Valuable Health and Beauty Book FREE 

Write to-day for our Doe, not .book or jar the nerve 
FREE Booklet de- "g* 1 t , " ff “ tlv “ c " » h - 
scribing the wonderful penetration, 

Vi-Rex outfit in com¬ 
plete detail, and pap- 
ticulara of 

of the astonishing 
suits which have be 
obtained through t 
use of Violet Rays. 

Just m " ' 




VI-REX ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

Dept. E80,326 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 

Please send me without cost or obligation 
your free book on Health and Beauty, describ¬ 
ing your wonderful Violet Ray Machine. 

Address. 

City.State. 


Kill Tlie Haii Hoot 


My method is the only way to prevent 
the hair from growing again. Easy, 
painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet 
free. Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. 
We teach Beauty Culture. 

D. J. MAHLER, 753-XX Mahler Park,Providence,R.I. 


WANTED 


ress, *‘Soloist,** Etude 



Lablache is so popular because—it’s so natural. 'I 
It adds to woman’s sweetness, is beneficial 
to the complexion, has such uniformly fine 
consistency and it closely adheres. Just a 
touch suffices. Lablache possesses an un¬ 
common and elusive 

freshing, always 
welcome. 

Refuse Substitutes 



Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 6 
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Department for Violinists 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 

11 If All Would Play First Violin We Could Get No Orchestra Together: 


Attack Difficulties Separately 


The great Napoleon, with practically all 
the countries of Europe allied against him, 
conquered through the fact that he al¬ 
ways managed to attack the various armies 
sent against him separately, instead of 
waiting until they had combined. There 
is a lesson for the violin student in this 
policy. Where a study contains many dif¬ 
ferent difficulties, these should be taken up 
and conquered one at a time, as far as 
possible. For instance, it is a good plan, 
where there are long passages of many 
notes under one slur, to play the notes 
separately at first, or with a smaller num¬ 
ber of notes under one slur, gradually 
working up to the point where the passage 
can be played as written. Where there 
are trills, turns, grace notes, and embel¬ 
lishments of various kinds, the student will 
often be greatly assisted by leaving the 
embellishments out until the bare notes of 
the passage can be played with correct 
bowing and in correct time and tune. This 
done, the embellishments can be added, 
and thus the work of perfecting the pas¬ 
sage will be greatly simplified. 

To illustrate this method of study, take 
the following passage from one of the 
famous trill exercises of Kreutzer, No. 20: 



This study has many changes of key 
and positions; and it is difficult enough 
for the average student to play the simple 
notes in good intonation, to say nothing 
of the bowing, trills and accents. The dif¬ 
ficulties should be attacked one after the 
other. Let the student first play the notes 
slowly, without the trills, with a separate 
bow to each note, paying scrupulous atten¬ 
tion to his intonation, and taking care that 
his semi-tones are correctly placed in the 
scale passages. Having acquired the study 


reasonably well, with slow, separate bows, 
the tempo can be increased, using very 
short bows. The foundation having been 
laid, the bowing may next be taken up. If 
the slurs are found too long at first, four 
may be slurred instead of the entire num¬ 
ber. Finally, the passages may be slurred 
as written, care being taken that the dif¬ 
ferent groups of notes get their proper 
proportion of bow. A very common mis¬ 
take is to use up the bow too fast on the 
first part of a long slurred passage, the 
result being that so little bow is left for 
the last few notes that only a fraction of 
the proper volume of tone can be given 
to them, the effect being like that of a 
singer who has not sufficient breath to fin¬ 
ish a phrase. 

The notes and bowing having been mas¬ 
tered, the accents should next be taken up. 
These are executed by a sudden momentary 
pressure on the first note of each group, 
making that tone stand out in relief, like 
a gilt letter on a sign-board. Accents of 
this kind are difficult for the beginner, as 
he is apt to keep up the pressure on the 
bow too long, so that it is continued to 
the note or notes following the one which 
is alone intended to be accented. Practice 
of accents of this kind is of the greatest 
importance, and is one of the prime ele¬ 
ments which lead to bow mastery. 

When notes, bowing and accents have 
been conquered, the trills can be put in. At 
first the passages may be practiced with 
a single, and after that with the double 
trill. The single trill passage will consist 
of three notes, and these three notes must 
occupy only the time of the one-sixteenth 
note, over which the trill is placed. 



Many students play passages like this 
very unevenly. This fault can be over¬ 


come by counting sixteen to the measure, 
while learning the study, thus giving one 
count to each sixteenth-note. When this 
is done, care must be taken that the three 
notes of the trill, on the first of each 
group, will occupy only the time of one 
count. If the student keeps time by tap¬ 
ping with the foot, each sixteenth will get 
one tap. This tapping should be done very 
quietly, as it is very annoying to hear a 
music student thumping with his foot on 
the floor while he is playing. 

Studied in this way, violin studies lose 
half their difficulties, and many students 
who seem hopelessly unable to acquire a 
study which contains many difficulties, 
succeed much better when they are first 
taken up, one by one, and mastered sepa¬ 
rately. 

Another excellent example of such a 
study is the No. 40 of Kreutzer, as illus¬ 
trated in Ex.* 3. 



Here we have a combination of difficul- • 
ties. Some very talented students might 
attack the study as written, but the aver¬ 
age student will do better if he divides 
the difficulties. The upper notes might 
be first studied without the trills and then 
the lower ones, care being taken to observe 
all accidentals and to preserve accurate 
intonation. Next, the exercise may be 
played in double stops, as written, but 
without the trills. The quarter notes had 
best be played as whole notes, in very 
slow tempo, with long, steady bows, one 
to each note. Nothing further, can be done 
until these double stops have been mastered. 
The intonation must be perfect, and both 
notes must sound simultaneously at all times. 
Many violin students, when they try to 
play double stops, immediately double the 


pressure on the strings, thus producing a 
rough, harsh tone. Instead of this, an 
elastic, not too strong, pressure should be 
used in practicing double stops, until every 
trace of grit and scratching is eliminated. 
The double stops having Leen mastered, 
with single bows, they next may be slurred 
as written. 

The trills are taken up last. As a pre¬ 
liminary, all the trills should be prac¬ 
ticed without playing the accompanying 
note, care being taken that the trilling 
finger trills either a full tone or a half 
tone above the principal note, as the into¬ 
nation demands, and neither too high nor 
too low. Playing trills atrociously out of. 
tune is very common with violin students 
who do not seem to be aware of the fault. 
They will often trill a semitone for a full 
tone, or vice-versa. Some even make quar¬ 
ter-tone trills. Singers also are notable of¬ 
fenders in this respect. 

All the separate difficulties having been 
mastered, as indicated above, the study 
may be practiced as written, and if all 
the preliminary work has been faithfully 
done the final result will be much better 
than if all the difficulties had Iteen at¬ 
tacked at once. 

Many other examples could be cited, 
but the above will suffice to give the stu¬ 
dent an idea of how to proceed with a 
study or composition where there are 
many technical difficulties to lie over¬ 
come at once. The study must first be 
played in its simplest form, just as, in 
building a house, we first construct the 
foundation and the framework, and then 
add the other details, one after the other. 
This is the method which is observed by 
the greatest teachers. It is almost mi¬ 
raculous what results can be achieved by 
slow practice, patiently taking up diffi¬ 
culties, one by one, and mastering them, 
thus winning the power of overcoming 
them as a whole later on. 


Supplemental Studies for the Violin Student 

By J. W. Hulff 


Too many teachers of the violin make 
the mistake of adhering to a stereotyped 
curriculum year after year, thereby getting 
into a rut. It is just as impossible to suc¬ 
cessfully take every student through the 
routine of Kayser, Mazas, Kreutzer, etc., 
as it is to jump into a suit of “hand-me- 
downs” and walk away with a feeling that 
you are well fitted.. The dealer expects to 
make alterations to suit the individual. So 
should the teacher supplement, omit and 
revise the studies of his students. There 
has never been and there never will be a 
method of instruction placed upon the 
market that will meet all the requirements 
of all students alike. 

As a rule the teacher maps out a course 
of study that is the exact counterpart of 
the course he followed when a student, 
forgetting in so doing that “the world do 
move” and also that a vast majority of his 


students are not fitting themselves to be¬ 
come professionals. 

The teacher who writes special exercises 
for his students manages to keep out of 
the rut mentioned above; but the average 
teacher who is busy every day in his 
studio, probably at half-hour shifts, does 
not have time to write oqt individual exer¬ 
cises for his students and will do the next 
best thing—order a book which probably 
contains over ninety per cent of exercises 
other than those he wants for his particular 
purpose. This adds to the burden of the 
student and only serves to awe, antagonize 
and perplex him in the thought that he 
must wade through another book of exer¬ 
cises very similar to those already done. 

No matter what method the student 
brings with him at his first lesson with 
you, give him his first instruction from 
that particular book. Careful observation 


of his work for a few lessons will show 
you what he lacks in technic. Then, if 
you have something better for him, grad¬ 
ually wean him from the book he had 
when he first came to you and carefully, 
patiently and constantly "prescribe” for 
him as methodically as a physician would 
prescribe for his patient after a diagnosis 
had been made. No stereotyped course of 
instruction in these days is a success any 
more than is a box of medicated pellets 
guaranteed to cure every ill under the sun. 

The hardest and most tedious work for 
the student is the study of double-stopping 
and the playing of harmonics. The pur¬ 
pose of this article being to bring home to 
the teacher the fact that he must give sup¬ 
plemental studies not clearly or logically 
arranged in the average instruction book, 
we will make a study of natural harmonics 
on the violin. 


The string length is thirteen inches from 
the bridge to the saddle. Taking the E 
string, half-way up the finger board, or 
six-and-a-half inches from the nut, we find 
the octave . If this note is six-and-a- 
half inches from the nut, and the string 
length is thirteen inches, then the distance 
from the bridge down the finger board to 
the note must also be six-and-a-half inches. 
If the tone is produced with the bow in its 
usual position near the bridge, it follows 
that the same tone, without moving the 
finger, should be heard just as clearly if 
the bow is used near the saddle. This 
statement should be followed by a demon¬ 
stration to prove its correctness. Forever 

after, r£r has a definite, a visible location 
on the finger board, and the bugbear of 
studying natural harmonics loses its power 
right at the beginning. 
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The next step is to locate the fifth above, 
,-and then the double-octave, EE. Now, 


having established the three natural har- 


• s ’rti=E 

I 


n the E string, 


beginning at a point six and a half inches 
from either the nut or the bridge and pro¬ 
ducing them by moving the finger towards 
the bridge, the pupil is next shown some 
tone work that always fills him with aston¬ 
ishment and delight, something not yet 
found clearly elucidated in any book of in¬ 
struction for the violin; namely, that the 


fmger fromijbaway from the bridge, or in 
the opposite direction from that first used, 
making it possible to produce the same 
tones on two widely different positions of 
the finger board on the same string. In 
attempting this the fifth above is now 

played and the double-octave -2- . Of 

course, what is done on the E string can 
be done on all the others. The student’s 
surprise and' pleasure in being able to 
ascend in tone while descending the finger¬ 
board, producing tones just like the first 
three, makes such a lasting and encourag¬ 
ing impression upon him, that he soon 
learns to bring out these tones in all their 
flute like beauty. Do not forget to tell the 
student that these tones are best produced 
with a flat bow near the bridge. 


The Study of Difficult Passages for String Players 

By G. F. Schwartz 


The usual musical composition of more 
than “elementary” or “easy” grade is very 
likely to be made up of two elements: 
themes or subjects, and “working out” or 
development material. The latter fre¬ 
quently consists of scale fragments, ar¬ 
peggios and broken chords combined and 
embellished according to the recognized 
practice of harmony, counterpoint and in¬ 
strumentation. 

Sometimes a composer will see fit not to 
sacrifice his musical idea even though the 
technical demands are almost, if not quite, 
out of proportion to the musical value of 
the composition. Or it may be that, for 
good and sufficient reasons, the composer, 
having a thorough knowledge of the lim¬ 
itations as well as the possibilities of the 
instrument for which he is writing, will 
occasionally find it impossible to express 
himself without having to bring into use 
unusual keys, difficult fingerings, and try¬ 
ing shifts or positions of the hand. 

Having first decided that the musical 
end is worth the technical means, the stu¬ 
dent may set about his task with the fol¬ 
lowing plan of attack. Persist until the 
best possible fingering of the passage has 
been discovered, keeping in mind the fact 
that the mechanical employment of the 
fingers to the best advantage and the pro¬ 
duction of the best possible effects of tone 
and phrasing are each equally necessary 
considerations. It is well not to be in 
too great a hurry to decide upon the fin¬ 
gering; but after the decision is finally 
made, do not change it unless thoroughly 
convinced that it is faulty. 

Now play over the passage very slowly. 
Notice particularly the most troublesome 
places—note groups, or parts thereof— 
and give these some special attention, 
until it i possible to get through the en¬ 
tire passage, still very slowly, without 
having to stop or to hesitate badly. 

Third, the student will now work out 
the passage with the stress (both of ac¬ 
cent and duration or time value) shifted 
from its normal place in the measure to 
one or another of the rhythmically weak 
tones within the group. To illustrate: let 
Points represent notes, and the dash repre¬ 
sent the special shifted stress. We will 
assume that the passage consists of eight 
notes to the measure. Thus we may have 
the following arrangements, based upon 
several possible stress shiftings: 


(1) .7^7 TT77 ' < 2 > ttt: — 
(3) 7777 777;'' (4) '777E7-** 


The first three of these should be studied ' 
first with two bows to each measure, and 
later with one only. Number four, with its 
further modifications, must be taken in one 
bow only. 

(S) 777 777 77 (6) 777 777 77 

These last two exercises, stress group¬ 
ings in threes, will prove somewhat more 
difficult to work out and keep going, but 
they are of especial value in the attainment 
of mental control over the fingers. 

Passages in triple groupings, six, nine 
or twelve notes to the measure, may be 
treated according to the same general plan, 
shifting the stress successively to the 
second and the third notes of each group. 

Gradually the tempo may be increased, 
and eventually also the stress will be re¬ 
duced until it finally disappears. 

This method of overcoming or reducing 
difficulties is not of course a panacea for 
the string player. It certainly will not 
supply the deficiencies of an entirely in¬ 
adequate technical foundation. It will, 
however, show up the weak places (diffi¬ 
culties) more conspicuously, and thus the 
student will be enabled to analyze his 
problem more clearly and intelligently; 
and this result will be accomplished in 
far less time than by the too prevalent 
practice of repeatedly “running it over” in 
the hope that chance will take care of re¬ 
sults. And, what is of even greater im¬ 
portance, the critical attention as well as 
the constructive energy of the student will 
be concentrated, by means of the shifted 
stresses, upon those points where it is 
most needed. 

The process is not a difficult one to put 
into execution. It does not require a very 
great proportion of one’s practice time. 
The student who gives the idea a fair trial 
will be surprised at the rapid and certain 
control which he will acquire in the play¬ 
ing of passages which seem to resist the 
ordinary methods of practice. 


The Age Limit 

A gentleman writes to The Etude quired a foundation in his early years. It 
'hether it would be of much use for him is the people who take up violin study for 
> resume the study of the violin at the the first tone, comparatively late m life, 
?e of twenty-six after having dropped who do not seem to be able to get any 
'1 Practice since’his boyhood, when he whereintheirstud.es Atechmcalfoun- 
>ade a serious study of the violin for dation acquired m early life, can be added 
Mie years. There h little doubt that he to and developed at^tawst 





Violins Built in Our Own Workrooms 

Combining all the points in tone quality and workmanship to satisfy the most 
critical requirements. Made of wonderful old wood. The top, bass bar, linings, post 
and blocks from one of the first buildings put up by the earliest New England settlers. 
The back, sides, neck and scroll from old Colonial furniture maple. Beautiful in 
texture; as handsome in appearance as the best of the Cremonas. 

Finest Italian Strings for Violin, Viola, ’Cello and Bass (also Harp.) 

Write for catalog, prices and terms to 

MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY 

60 Lagrange Street BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 



VIOLIN CASES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Sold exclusively by leading music dealers throughout 
Canada. Ask your dealer to show you these cases. 
POHS MANUFACTURING CO., Ii 


line without our Trade Mark 
the United States and 


, BROOKLYN, N. Y„ U. S. A. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 

We publish a work called MUSIC FOUNDATION, which is a logical system of guiding the 
pupil to make his OWN DISCOVERIES about the facts or fundamentals of music. The 
means used are dictation melodies, and the METHOD is clearly set forth in the 

TEACHER’S MANUAL (A COMPLETE COURSE IN PEDAGOGY), 50c 

The musical examples are published in the 

PUPIL’S BOOK (INCLUDES MUSICAL MATERIAL). 25c 

Not since the publication of Cady’s MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES has any 
work as distinctive been contributed to the piano teacher’s equipment. It 
is equally well adapted to public school music and music classes. 

MUSIC STUDENT’S READING BOOK, by Mrs. Crosby Adams . . $1.00 


SEVEN NEW MELODIOUS PIANO PIECES - - by N. Louise Wright 

For Second Grade Players. They cover second grade teaching points and 
charm because of their modern rhythms and tunes. 

March of the Boy Scouts. Coasting. Waltz. 

The Sleigh Ride. Shepherd’s Tale. The Banjo. The Hunt. 

A March for every occasion is THE AMERICAN LEGION MARCH, by Lillian Hughes, Price 75c 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 

64 EAST VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO (After May 1, 429 S. Wabash Ave.) 
Eastern Agency: Harold Flammer, 56 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 

Piano Teachers, send us your names and receive FREE the STUDY-SERVICE-SHEET 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our adverttsers. 
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VIOLIN PLAYERS 

Here is Something Wonderful for You 



Notice, to All Kinds of Violinists 

We can supply you with everything you may desire 
if you will but write fully what you are looking for. 

We have a selected assortment of 
STUDENTS’ VIOLINS, from $15.00 to $60.00. 

Violins for advanced players, from $75.00 to $150.00. 
Real Old Violins by real makers, from $75.00 to $3,000.00, 


rom I^OOte $80.00; pernambnco^wood, from 

istrument sen t on ten days trial upon receipt 
uces. Instruments taken in part payment 
upwards. Repairing 3 and a Reconstruction. 


AUGUST GEM0NDER 8? 50N5| 

Estab. 1846 141 West 42nd St., N. Y. 

WORLD A Monthly, Estab- 



MAKES AN IDEAL_ 

BUESCHER 


AKADEMIE & ETERNELLE 

Silk Strings 

LA FAVORITA & ELITE 

Gut Strings 

or Sale by Leading importers and Jobbers 

Sole Distributors M. E. SCH0ENING CO., Inc. 


Carl Albert 

Violin Instructor 

From Rudiments to Artistic Perfection. Most 
Effective Studies Used, Including Sevcik. 


Are You Organizing an Orchestra or Band ? 

i'sfnd^an^BookA 8 ROOT’s'beOINNERS 
MiM^^t^Pof^oi^^ROO : I"S 11 NEAv e ^BEGINNERS 
BAND BOOK No. 1. . Fine for schools, convents, or 
"iflis^other’easy books both secular and sacred, 
es sent to Teachers and Band Leaders free 

RT.'SoOT & SONS, 1530 E. 55th St., Chicago, 111. 



Violin Questions 
Answered 






‘venth position are used, there is 
reason why these passages should n< 
rnsidered as belonging to positit 
" don ally- 


(SAXOPHONE SS 

k Just out—complete catalog CDCC 
5 of latest jazz hits, also stan- rfltt 

■ dard saxophone solos, duets, trios, 

■ quartettes—2000 selections. Largest 
general dealers of saxophone music 
and supplies in the world. Expert . 


m pairing. Send for free catalog today. 

SAXOPHONE SHOP, 23 E. Van Buren St„ Chicago 


VIOLINS 


IMusic Lessons 


3 Ai Home 


students imagine that they l__ _„ 

rectly when they are not. Without 
able to say definitely, the chances are tnat 
you stiffen your wrist as soon as you try to 
play fast passages with this stroke. You 
say your hand and wrist have the correct 
action when you play slowly. Why do you 
not try to Increase the speed very slowly 
from week to week, after starting at a very 
slow tempo, always trying to preserve the 
same to-and-fro motion of the hand from the 
wrist. Practicing the motion of this stroke, 
moving your hand to and fro In the air . 
without the bow also would help you. Your 
most certain course would be to go to a 
good violin teacher, who could tell you at 
once what Is wrong. A first-rate violin 
teacher could set you on the road to learning 
this stroke In possibly a single lesson. 

C. S. R.—In the passage you send, all four 
notes—the quarter, eighth and two grace 
notes are played in the down bow, in one 
slur. 

E. H.—You will find an interesting and 
exhaustive article on Stradivarius and the 
characteristics of his violins In Grove’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Musia and Musicians, which you 
can no doubt find in your public library. 
The following works also contain much in¬ 
formation about the Stradivarius violins: 
The Violin and Its Famous Makers, by G. 
Hart; Antonio Stradivari, His Life and 
Work, by W. H. Hill; Antonio Stradivari, 
by H. Petherlck. However, no amount of 
reading and examining pictures of Stradi¬ 
varius violins will enable you to judge the 
genuine from the counterfeit If the imitation 
has been made by an artist maker. One 
must have had years of experience In hand¬ 
ling genuine old violins and their counter¬ 
feits before he can qualify as a violin expert. 
_ ht of a violii 

medium or heavy—is a matter _ 

preference. The majority of people prefei 
one of medium weight. Ole Bull, the famous 
violinist, who was a very large muscular man, 
with a large hand, used bows especially 
made for him, somewhat longer than the 
standard full-length bow. Among the famous 
bow makers are the following: Tourte, 
LaFleur, Volrin, Nurnberger, Hammlg, Vil- 
laume, Hill of London, Pageot, Dodd, Pec- 
catte, Bausch, Tubbs of London, Colin-Mezin, 
Bernardel, Gand, Lamy and others. 2. At 
the age of twenty-six you can no doubt suc¬ 
cessfully resume your violin study and add to 
your technic, because you laid the foundation 
t y several years of study while in your tr— 


should remain on the string until It Is ni_-„ 
sary to remove it. You can secure editions 
of most of the standard studies with dashes 
following the finger marks, indicating how 
the finger is to be held on the string. 

F. E. T.—Your only course is to study 
under some good violin teacher, or in some 
first rate school of music which has a good 
violin department. 


that you hold your left hand 
of the time in your daily work 
causes your muscles to be unduly soft and 
flexible, especially If it is hot water. How¬ 
ever, I am inclined to think that the weak¬ 
ness of your fingers, of which you complain, 
comes from the fact that you play with 
your fingers too straight, and not arched as 
they should be. Try arching your fingers, 
taking care that the tips fall on the strings. 
Let your fingers fall with little hammer-like 
blows, and I am sure you will get rid of the 
weakness you complain of by faithful prac¬ 
tice in this manner. 

IV. C. N.—The number of positions o 


._. Occasionally passages are met 
’hich the fourth finger produces the 
note G, two octaves above the G on the E 
string in the first position. This would 
really be In the thirteenth position. 2. Seven 
positions are used in the slide trombone. 


study with a really good violin teacher. _ 
certain amount can be learned from books, 
or through lessons by mall, but not a great 
deal. 2. Stradivarius is considered to have 
been the greatest violin maker who ever 
lived. Instruments made by him are ex¬ 
tremely high priced, but there are millions 
of imitations. Stradivarius was an Italian 
and made violins at Cremona. Italy. 3. 
Moisten your finger slightly with linseed oil 
and rub into the scratches on your violin 
you complain of. 


DEEP. MELLOW, SOULFUL- 
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DENVER, COL. 



You Can Take a Complete 
Conservatory Course 

Either Students’or Teachers’ and learn how to play or teach correctly, 
in your spare time at home, by the University Extension Method, which 
is now used by leading colleges of the country. 

Sherwood Piano Lessons 
for Students 

Contain complete, explicit instruction on every phase of piano play¬ 
ing. No stone has been left unturned to make this absolutely perfect. 
It would surprise you to know that Sherwood devoted to each lesson 
enough time to earn at least $100.00 in teaching. It is possible for you 
• to get all this time and energy for almost nothing, compared to what it 
cost. The lessons are illustrated with life-like photographs of Sherwood 
at the piano. They are given with weekly examination papers. 

Sherwood Normal Lessons 
for Piano Teachers 

Contain the fundamental principles of successful teaching—the vital 
principles—the big things in touch, technique, melody, phrasing, rhythm, 
tone production, interpretation and expression—a complete set of physi¬ 
cal exercises for developing, strengthening and training the muscles 
of the fingers, hands, wrists, arms and body, fully explained, illustrated 
and made clear by photographs, diagrams and drawings. 


Harmony 


A knowledge of Harmony is necessary for every student and teacher. 
You can study the Harmony Course prepared especially for us by Adolph 
Rosenbecker, former Soloist and Conductor, pupil of Richter; and Dr. 
Daniel Protheroe, Eminent Composer, Choral Conductor and Teacher. 
You will receive the personal instruction of Herbert J. Wrightson, 
Theorist and Composer. 

Harmony Teaches You to 

1. Analyze Music, thus enabling you to 4. Detect Wrong Notes and faulty pre¬ 

determine the key of any composition and gressionB whether in printed music ordur- 
lts various harmonic progressions. ing the performance of a composition. 

2. Transpose at Sight more easily ac- 5 ’ Memorize Rapidly, one of the very 
—v.:.u m b called greatest benefits derived from the study of 

Harmony. 

6. Substitute Other Notes when for any 
J. Harmonize Melodies correctly and reason the ones written are inconvenient 


upon to play. 

3. Harmon, 
arrange music 


to play. 


Advanced Composition 

Edited and personally conducted by Herbert J. Wrightson, distin- 
guished theorist and composer. This is the most advanced musical 
course given by any school in America. 

History of Music 

By Glenn Dillard Gunn, noted writer and musician. This History 
Course includes Analysis and Appreciation of Music. 

Unprecedented Special Offer! 

FTTmE^ ake ?i va " ta & e of our offer of 6 lessons which we offer to 
EOTDB readers without charge or obligation on their part? We will send 
^ctpH W. th * Normal Piano or Harmony Course or 6 lessons 
pllni Tv ° t J ler 7 b J ect > if you prefer. We have courses in 
d'“.° P M ? « L de , n »! and one for teachers), Harmony, Choral Con- 
cnfi’rsp von Cornet > Guitar and Mandolin. Select 

You will rocofl?? J n and write now for 6 lessons and catalog, 

us Thl f all details of the course and be under no obligation to 

us. The cost is nothing and you will benefit much. 

University Extension Conservatory 

Dept. A-72, Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. ~ 
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SIGHT READING 

made easy for pianists 

P IANISTS can become perfect sight 
readers by studying my course on 
“fhe Art of Sight Reading.” Sight read¬ 
ing is not a "gift” and is within the reach 
of all pianists—beginners and advanced. 

It tells you of the difficulties of sight reading 
and how overcome—method of reading and 
practice—faults made and how rectified— 
how to play accompaniments at sight—etc. 


danford HALL a, 


“Tie Virtuoso To Be” 

New “Scientific” Study for Amateur 
Pianists, including Organists. Topping 
Testimonials. Collegiate. Postpaid, 
?5.00. Apply: 

SPEECHLEY THOMAS 

Monmouth House, 21 Lawrence St., Chelsea, London, Englaml 


C/INAWES Ml 

rylfulijine of houpiehold pets!' IndSding'^fe 
Supplies. Illustrated pricelist FREE. * 

IOWA BIRD CO., Pept. 56, Des M. 


Special Notices 

^ ANNOUNCEMENTS 

I WANTED and FOR SALE I 


DY — Experienced teacher, 
and theory, desires position 
or school of music. Address 


Music School. Specialized with eminent 
teachers- -Chicago, New York. Address "Lo¬ 
cation,” care of The Etude. 

wan ted— location by experienced teacher 
of piano and theoretical branches. Public 
School Music a specialty. West or Northwest 
preferred. Address H. S., care of The Etude. 


wanted—L ocation for summer months 
I'y experienced young lady accompanist and 
teacher of piano. Address S. G., care of The 
Etude. 

FOR SALK — Virgil claviers (several), 
|4o.00, less or more; shipping box, $5.00. 
stone, 43 Washington Square, New York 

for SALK—Rare old violin. Fried. Aug. 
Diass verfertigte nach Antonius Stradivarius 
lies. Facibat in Cremona Anno 1736. Ad¬ 
dress Co. “II" Club, Casino Building, Wash- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Music COMPOSED—Send words. Manu¬ 
scripts corrected. Harmony, correspondence 
lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


M ss - a specialty. A. W. Borst, P 
tog, Philadelphia, Pa. 


c,—“ vvaasas (tor tic teacuer oi 
for the study of teaching material and for 
•toftoral refreshment at Catskill (On-the-Hud- 
«on). N. v. Write for booklet containing 
oates and prices. Winter address, Morgan- 




Ihl LELES, $3.50 and upwards. 

lespondeuco lessons, $5.00. Wm. 
g 731 Concord Place, Chicago, 111. 

MANUSCRIPTS corrected, 
nn< J prepared for publieatioa, * ■ “ 
crude copy or dictation. Melodies harmon 
lz «i and arranged ■" * 

psS-fcgf 

1 oncrinrv v 


or dictation. Melodies harmon 
ranged with attractive piano a 
ts. Compositions perfected ; idea 
-rvc.opea. Expert band and orchestra a 
’""tomr Send manuscripts. J. Rode Jaco 
_ en ‘ 2638 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


p lease mention THE ETUDE when addressing 

our advertisers, 


Characteristics of Famous 
Operatic Composers 

J*™ 0ne of the gratifying reflec¬ 
tions of the non-professional music lover 
turec t T d t0 Hsten t0 the irritating rap¬ 
tures of hero worshippers, is to realize that 
the great opera composers were first of 
a l ra 7- often more daubed with human 
clay than many of their biographers liked 
to admit. Some of them were woefully 
mercenary and “practical” enough when 
it came to the exploitation of their own 
works. However lofty they may have 
been at the moment of divine inspiration, 
in the serious matter of promoting their 
material interests they were not very dis¬ 
tant from the very aggressive merchants 
of their day. 

In the case of Meyerbeer, for instance, 
we find a man who, according to Mme. 
Viardot, would sit next to the chief of the 
Claque at a performance of so beautiful a 
work as La Prophete, and actually alter 
the score so that applause might come in 
at the right time under the marshalship of 
the professional applauder and his gang of 
hand-clapping hirelings. 

Rossini, like Mozart, was clearly inspired 
in his best works, for they were written 
“like lightning.” One of the best mots 
attributed to Donizetti was that uttered 
when he heard that The Barber of Seville 
was written by Rossini in forty-eight 
hours. Donizetti’s reply was, “It is not 
surprising, as Rossini is so lazy.” 

Sir Charles Villiers Stanford draws at¬ 
tention to the “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
character of Richard Wagner. Here was 
a man with a mind and soul hobnobbing 
with the gods and a body often rolling “in 
the kennel.” Indeed, his physical condi¬ 
tion was often so exhausted by bodily 
weaknesses that in his letters he repeatedly 
tells in his own words of the terrifically 
severe routine and privations he under¬ 
went in order to get himself ready for one 
sublime hour of composition. 

One of the most interesting instances 
was that of Hector Berlioz. Possibly 
fearing that some unkind writer might deal 
with him harshly, Berlioz took the precau¬ 
tion of writing his own biography. This 
is done in a grandiloquent and immensely 
readable style, which leaves one with the 
impression of heroic dimensions of Ber¬ 
lioz’s own effigy of himself. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the composer very humanly tells 
only those things which look well in print. 

“Borrowed” Melodies 

Cases of deliberate plagiarism in music 
are comparatively rare. One of the most 
conspicuous was that of Handel who 
thought nothing of stealing from his 
former works or those of a predecessor. 
As a rule, a master is so fecund that he 
does not have to descend to rascality to get 
his melodies. One of the large American 
publishers tells the tale of a popular com¬ 
poser who sent a set of the same pieces to 
six different publishers. The set was ac¬ 
cepted by all and the composer pocketed 
the fees from all and skipped. One pop¬ 
ular publisher admitted to the writer that 
his most successful members of his staff 
deliberately purloined themes from the 
masters when they wanted new ideas. 
Perhaps one of the worst cases of plagia¬ 
rism known was that of Buononcini, the 
well-known rival of Handel. This com¬ 
poser was very fertile with his melodies 
and had no reason to steal. He was, how¬ 
ever, commissioned to write an anthem for 
the funeral of the Duke of Marlborough 
and deliberately stole an anthem by Lotti, 
writing his own name at the top of the 
copied manuscript. When this was discov¬ 
ered the excitement was so great that it 
led to Buononcini’s downfall. He left for 
the continent and all track of him was lost. 

It was believed that he died in Venice 
about 1851; but no date is certain. Surely 
the way of the transgressor is hard. 
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NEW WORKS. 

Advance of Publication Offers— 


March, 1921 

Child’s Own Book—Liszt, Tapper. $0.12 

Composition for Beginners—Hamilton. . .60 

Crown Collection for Pianoforte.50 

Earliest Duets—Kinross.30 

Easy and Progressive Lessons, Book I, 

with words—Czerny .20 

Elementary Piano Music—Neely.50 

First Position Pieces for Violin and 

Piano.35 

First Ten Weeks at the Pianoforte— 

E. C. Schirmer.20 

From the Yellowstone—Lieurance.50 

Great Singers on the Art of Singing— 

Cooke . 1.00 

Heart Songs. 1.26 

Melodic Study-Pieces for Left Hand 

Alone—Sartorio .40 

Milkmaids and Farmers—Spaulding.25 

New Pipe Organ Collection.75 

Eussian Album for Pianoforte.40 

Six Characteristic Pieces for the 

Piano—Hamer .30 

Sixth Volume—Grove’s . 3.50 

Stults’ Anthem Book.20 

Tschaikowsky Album .50 

Twelve Pianoforte Studies—Franz.25 

Violin Studies—Kreutzer.40 

Wedding and Funeral Music for the 
Organ—Kraft .60 


Our Talking Machine 
Department 

We are constantly receiving letters from 
our record customers living at a distance 
to the effect that we are able to furnish 
many Victor records that they have been 
unable to secure elsewhere. This is very 
gratifying to us, for we have been making 
a special study of the record situation for 
some time past. Everyone knows that 
during the past two years the Victor 
Company have been unable to meet the 
constantly increasing demand for their 
records, and while the situation has been 
somewhat relieved of late by the installa¬ 
tion of hundreds of additional machines, 
there are still a great many standard 
numbers that cannot be had through the 
usual channels of supply. Several months 
ago we authorized a travelling represen¬ 
tative to get records for us wherever he 
could find them in his travels about the 
country. In this way we were able to 
pick up a great many missing records, 
and we are still on *he hunt for them. 
The reaso - why we are filling orders more 
completely than some other houses is 
therefore plain. 

Send your orders to us, and we will do 
our best for you. No postage is added 
to the bill when the order amounts to 
$3.50 or over. 

We also have a full stock of Brunswick 
records which are rapidly coming into 
popular favor. Among the Brunswick 
artists are Mario Chamlee, the great tenor, 
Irene Williams, Theo. Karle, Irene Pav- 
loska and others of national reputation. 

We also have a complete line of Vic- 
trolas, Brunswick and Cheney phono¬ 
graphs, and we will be glad to send de¬ 
scriptive booklets to any address. 


Commencement 

Needs 

It is not too early to give attention to 
a few of the details that are necessary to 
the closing of the educational season. 
Diplomas, medals or other rewards can 
be conveniently selected now and where 
engrossing is desired on a diploma or 
engraving on a medal this can be done in 
ample time. The usual last minute rush 
is often the cause of many disappoint¬ 
ments because of the inability then to 
produce the required items in time. 

There is a display advertisement*in this 
issue devoted to medals and other items 
of musical jewelry that make excellent 
rewards, and on the inside of the second 
cover there are suggestions that will lie 
particularly suitable for schools and col¬ 
leges where the commencement program 
can be more elaborate and choruses and 
vocal and instrumental solos, which add 
to this memorable occasion in the life of 
a student, can be used. In this page 
there have also been included a few sug¬ 
gestions for graduation gifts to students 
of music. 

There are too many things, of course, 
to list in an advertisement or to give in 
detail in this note, but we are prepared 
to furnish any desired information or 
prices on music satchels, batons or other 
articles of musical merchandise in which, 
one might be interested at this commence¬ 
ment season. 

“By the Waters of Minnetonka” 
Three-Part Chorus 

There have been many requests sent us 
for this beautiful Indian love song in the 
form of a chorus for women’s voices and 
we are pleased to announce that such an 
arrangement is ready. 

This arrangement has been very care¬ 
fully made, as it is not our desire to have 
this number on the market in any form 
that would not do credit to the popularity 
achieved by this Indian number in the 
solo form. Indications point to this three- 
part arrangement being greatly used es¬ 
pecially on the programs of women’s clubs 
and any individual interested in three- 
part choruses will be well repaid in send¬ 
ing for a copy of this number. 


Monthly New Music 
On Sale Packages 

The following is from a letter just this 
moment received: 

‘‘I received my monthly package of 
music to-day, and you cannot know how 
I appreciate your kindness. The nearest 
music store is thirty miles, therefore I 
don’t know what I’d do if I couldn’t get 
‘On Sale’ music from you.” 

(Signed) Clara Caraway, 
v 6 Texas. 

Not less than seven thousand of our 
regular patrons take advantage of what 
is termed our New Music On Sale. That 
term means that about six times a year, 
we send out to any one of our patrons 
who so desire, a monthly package, of new 
piano music, novelties they might be 
called, a book is included once in a while, 
also a piano duet or two. 

These piano packages are sent either 
large or small, that is eight or fifteen 
pieces a month. 

The vocal is sent out in exactly the 
same way as the piano, the discount on 
both being the same as on our regular 
sales to the profession. 

Pipe organ, violin and piano, sacred 
and secular music, are sent out about four 
times a year, the amount depending upon 
the number of publications of these classes 
which we have published. 

All of this music is returnable if not 
used and we believe it is a very useful 
and indeed a rather valuable assistance to 
schools and teachers. 

Tschaikowsky Album 
for the Pianoforte 

The works of the great Russian master, 
Tschaikowsky, still hold their popularity. 
His symphonies for orchestra are among 
those best liked by audiences and his les¬ 
ser works are held in high esteem. 
Tschaikowsky’s piano music is admirable 
in all respects and many of his smaller 
pieces have become permanent additions 
to the literature of the piano. All these 
latter have been assembled in tha huge 
Tschaikowsky Album which is nearly 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 50 cents, postpaid. 

Stults’ 

Anthem Book 

This collection of anthems from the 
work of R. N. Stults includes some of his 
most effective works. While these beau¬ 
tiful pieces for the church service have 
the melodic interest which one would 
naturally expect from the composer of 
such a widely liked composition as The 
Sweetest Story Ever Told, they do repre¬ 
sent a musical development which make 
them very interesting to the organist and 
choir members without being over tha 
head of the average congregation. This 
is the kind of a book that will be used 
over and over again in hundreds of choir 
lofts until it is worn out. The advance 
of publication price is 20 cents. 


How Benjamin Franklin Did It 

Benjamin Franklin, statesman, philosopher, inventor, editor, publisher, 
writer, business man, had a kind of genial courtesy, which combined 
with great originality of expression, thrift, honesty, an unceasing wealth 
of ideas, and great industry, brought inevitable success to his manv 
business enterprises. 

As editor and publisher of the Pennsylvania Gazette, he once wrote 
a note of apology, regretting that with the growth of his paper, he could 
not call in person upon all of his subscribers and solicit their renewals. 

With the world-wide circulation of The Etude, we cannot hope to 
have the pleasure of meeting more than a very few of our subscribers 
except in some such manner as this. If we could call in person we would 
doubtless ask you to think for just a moment of some musical friend who 
ought to have The Etude when you were handing us your renewal. 

There are in your acquaintance doubtless many musical people who 
would be glad to subscribe regularly, if you pointed out to them, that by 
paying $2.00 a year, instead of buying single issues at 25 cents each or 
$3.00 a year, they would save 33 per cent, or ten times bank interest on 
their money. Benjamin Franklin would never have missed a bit of thrift 
like that. 

Again, thank you for your many kindnesses in helping us'extend'our 
work and for the constant stream of inspiring letters from good Etude 
friends who seem to enjoy The Etude more than ever. We shall be glad 
to welcome as many of your friends in our group as you can send to us 


Easter 

Music 

The demand for special music for the 
Eastertide has been exceptionally heavy 
this year, but our large stocks are equal 
to any emergency and we are in a posi¬ 
tion to furnish choir directors with splen¬ 
did material for this festival occasion. 

A new short Easter Cantata, by R 
Stults, has been issued this year knd wili 
make a strong appeal to both choir and 
congregation. It is in two parts—the 
first tells the story of the Passion, and 
the second, the Resurrection. The first 
section can be used on Good Friday, fol¬ 
lowed by the second section Sunday or 
the entire week, which requires but thirty 
minutes for presentation, can then be 
given. 

Three new Easter anthems have been 
published. They are suitable for either 
quartette or chorus choir use: 

Easter Day. By W. Berwald. 

God Hath Sent His Angels. By W. H. 
Jones. 

Sing With All the Sons of Glory R v 
W. H. Jones. y 

Tlie following solos and duets are com¬ 
positions of merit and are recommended 
to directors looking for special material: 

Sing, O Sing (for medium voice). By 
Anna Priscilla Risher. 

Christ’s Victory (high, medium and low 
keys). By W. H. Ncidlingcr. 

Easter Triumph (high, medium and low 
keys). By H. R. Shelley. 

Voice Triumphant (high and low voice) 
By R. M. Stults. '' 

Christ Victorious (alto and tenor duet). 
By J. E. Roberts. 

Easter Morn (soprano and alto duet), 
By O. M. Shoebel. 

He Lives Again (soprano and tenor 
duet). By W. H. Jones. 

The following organ compositions will 
be found suitable for the Easter services: 

Adoration. Borowski. 

Festal Prelude. Andre-Roekwell. 

Festal Postlude in C. Rockwell. 

Hosanna. Diggle. 

Short Postlude for Easter. Hosmer. 

Any of the above selections will be 
sent “On Sale” to organists and choir di¬ 
rectors for inspection. 

Six Characteristic Pieces 
for the Piano 
By George F. Hamer 

This is a set of easy teaching pieces to 
he published in one volume which we are 
now announcing for the first time. In 
point of difficulty, these pieces are of 
about the same grade with Mr. Hamer’s 
previous successful little work, entitled 
Old Rhymes With New Tunes, about 
Grade two. Each of the pieces has some 
accompanying text which may be sung if 
desired, but which in reality is intended 
to give character to the piece. The titles 
of the pieces are The Robin: The Cuckoo; 
The Owl; The Sand Man; Tune Up de 
Ole Banjo; The Bogey Man. Each of 
the pieces is exceedingly tuneful and 
original and of decidedly picturesque 
quality. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 30 cents, postpaid. 

Left Hand Proficiency 
(Melodic Studies for the • 

Left Hand Alone, Opus 1237) 

By A. Sartorio 

This is the title which has been adopted 
for this new book of study pieces. It is 
a book of 44 pages consisting of twenty 
numbers ranging in grade from three to 
five. These are about evenly divided be¬ 
tween the original pieces and transcrip¬ 
tions of standard and favorite numbers. 
The book is entirelv for the left hand 
alone. Practically all of Mr. Sartorio s 
sets of studies for the piano have proven 
popular and successful. This composer 
has the facultv of making his studies in¬ 
teresting musically as well as valuable 
technically. In this new book he has done 
some of his best work. The book is now 
on the press and will soon be ready- 

The special introductory price in ®“- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, postpaid. 


THE etude 

Wedding and Funeral Music 
for the Pipe Organ 
By Kraft 

This book is now well advanced in prep¬ 
aration. It represents an effort to as¬ 
semble for the busy organist under one 
cover, all the necessary music jo be used 
for the two important functions mentioned 


The Crown Collection 
of Pianoforte Music 


definite fbw P^esILT certain 

nieces f 0 , J ec . t ' It Is a compilation of 
a Drove! Van ° US SyleS ’ each of wllich is 

are rH "3 T?* 8- The pieces ’ h °wever, 
to the" title of'the book Very often" the groups.™ Each" gronp^ontata? alEth! 
organist is called upon to play at either P*eces which cover some certMn point in 
of these ceremonies upon short notice and technic, such as two finger work scales 
the possession of this book will save the arpeggios, etc. This book is extremely 
hunting around for loose copies of the valuable from the teaching standpoint 
numbers requisite to be played. This is since all departments of elementary tedt- 
a splendid collection of all the best and mc are thoroughly covered ' 

most acceptable numbers adapted for The special introductory price in ad 

e **The °spedaT introductory price in ad- ^ * 5 ° ^ 

vance of publication is 60 cents, postpaid. Milkmaids and Farmers 

First Ten Weeks at the Piano H ° U - En ? ertainment 

By R. C. Schirmer 

This is a work which has resulted from 
actual years of experience by a finely 
trained teacher who had one of the lead- —K|| | 

ing conservatories of Philadelphia for There is a considerable demand for en- 
many years. The elementary graded ma- tertainments of this nature, something in 
terial which he found most useful was which a number of boys and girls may 
combined into one volume and tried out participate, but which is not so long as a 
in actual use. The studies are short and cantata or operetta and, which at the 
are original with the compiler. Thus the same time requires a minimum of stage 
teacher strikes a new vein of educational accessories. Milkmaids and Farmers, is 
interest. The general public now has an a playlet without a dialogue in which the 
opportunity to employ this work. Be- jolly little chorus numbers are inter¬ 
cause of its * u “- ul ”- i! --’ - J - •■* ’ 

acter it will _ _ _ _ ^ ^_ 

of publication price is 20 written in Mr. Spaulding’s best 


From the Yellowstone 
Four Songs 

collection of easy and inter- By Thurlow Lieurance 


for Young People 
By George L. Spaulding 

This new work has now gone to press, 
but the special introductory offer will be 
continued during the current month. 


Thurlow Lieurance, who has 
achieved such a remarkable success with 
his Indian music, has an ambition to por¬ 
tray musically the various picturesque 
phases of the fast vanishing Wild West. 
Tlie set of four songs entitled. From the 
Yellowstone, point the way in one direc¬ 
tion. In these songs Mr. Lieurance paints 
some definite Nature pictures, the music 
is chiefly original and characteristic, but 
occasional snatches of genuine Indian 
themes are introduced in order to impart 
verity to the atmosphere. The titles of 
the four songs are —A Mountain Madri¬ 
gal, The Eagle and the Lark, My Collie 
Dog and Farewell Cabin Mine, '“hese 
will make most interesting novelties for 
concert or recital work. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 50 cents, postpaid. 

Czerny Easy and Progressive 
Lessons with Words 
By H. L. Hudson 
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New Pipe Organ 
Collection 

It is some time since we have announced 
a new Pipe Organ Collection, but we feel 
that the many who have used our two 
former collections. The Organ Player and 
Organ Repertoire, will not wish to be 
without this book. It is planned along 
lines similar to the two works just men¬ 
tioned, but it consists of absolutely new 
material, either in the form of original 
works or of transcriptions of other works 
which have been made especially for this 
volume. The pieces are all of intermedi¬ 
ate grade, melodious, playable and well 
contrasted in character. This book will 
contain material suitable alike for church 
work, the recital, or moving picture play¬ 
ing. It is most desirable in all respects. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 75 cents, postpaid. 

Composition for Beginners 
By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 

A real Beginners’ Book. One that takes 
up the subject matter of composition, pre¬ 
sents in a way easily grasped by the mind 
just starting on the road to musical 
knowledge, and helps in on the way to 
self-expression of its own musical ideas. 

It does not assume that the student is 
lally gifted, but approaches the ele- 


The Easy and Progressive Lessons, by 
Czerny, constitute one of the favorite 
teaching works among elementary teach¬ 
ing. In our new edition of Book I of the . _ 

studies, the interest to young students is mentary processes of composition 

. , _ . . , _ ___ JH DUP greatly enhanced by the addition of ap- wa y to stimulate what little talent the 

thoroughly practical char- spersed with dances, marches, etc. The propriate verses for each study. These ambitious one may have and to help that 

rely meet with wide favor, music is bright and sparkling throughout, verses exactly match the rhythms of the P U P U on to where larger things are pos- 

n in Mr Sr. D .,i3,-r respective studies and in most cases they sible. Practical and helpful are the two 

may be sung if desired. Each study, of words most fittingly describing its con¬ 
course, is given a characteristic title. This tents. The amateur musician (student or 

device is a clever one and cannot fail to young teacher), removed from contact 

please. 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 20 cents, postpaid. 


Elementary 
Piano Instructions 
By Herbert G. Neeley 

The novelty of this work is that it essays 
to teach the beginner of the pianoforte 
the main principles of modern ideas upon 
touch at the very start. The author has 
embraced many of the best thoughts of 
the grer *• ”- -* ’ ’ ' 


The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 25 cents, postpaid. 


filled with attractive little pieces and the 
exercises are very novel and un-hack- 
i begin- 


Russian Album 
for the Pianoforte 

The works of the Russian composers 
have served to add zest and originality to 
modern music. The Russian folk 


First Position Pieces 
for Violin and Piano 

Possibly the longest stage in vi lin 
study is that during which the student 
plays exclusively in the first position. This 
department must be mastered thoroughly 
before the student c,.n go any further, 
the great European expert upon'weight K the foundation of violin playing, in 
touch, Rudolf Breithaupt. The book is wh ‘ ch (he fingers _ receive their training 
■■ ’•■■■ ■ - •• and a just intonation is established. The 

exercises and studies that are used __,_ 

It n ^ Q 1U _ rather dry and tedious, hence, the neces- aside from this, the Russian composers 

book it is different in so many ways sity for many bri £ ht and tuneful pieces have much to say that is new and they 

from conventional lines that enterprising to reli "’ e the drudgery of practice. Our have their own manner of saying it. The 

,.,:n -„i.. i_ u new album of first position pieces has modern Russian piano music is replete 

been planned with this end in view. It is with gems, many of them only of moder- 
a splendid assortment of well contrasted ate difficulty and length. In our new 

pieces, each one a gem in itself, some of Russian Album all of the best and most 

our most popular and successful contem- desirable of these have been incorporated, 
porary composers being represented. This volume will prove a most desirable 
The special introductory price in ad- addition to the library of any pianist or 
vance of publication is 35 cents, postpaid, student. 


with a master teacher, will find ii_ 

help and inspiration. 

Special advance of publication price, 
60 cents, postpaid. 


Twelve Melodious Studies 
for the Pianoforte 
By Albert Franz 

_ ______ This new book of studies may be used 

has served as a basis upon which many , to excellent advantage with students who 


neyed. While it is essentially s 


of the larger works are founded, but 


teachers will surely want to examine it. 
The advance of publication price is 50 


Child’s Own Book 
Liszt 


All of the previous additions to this 
collection have been cordially welcomed 
by those who have had their pupils go 


The special introductory price i 


vance of publication is 40 cents, postpaid. 


just about finishing second grade 
work, but who are not quite ready for 
third grade work; it just bridges the gap. 
These twelve studies are either one or two 
pages in length and while they have real 
technical value, they are at the same time 
written in characteristic vein so that they 
sound rather like pieces. Each study has 
a characteristic title, such as Summer 
Ramble; Jumping Jack; On the Ice; The 
Steeplechase; etc. A variety of technical 
devices are employed, such as scales, stac- 
a 3_ cato, broken chords, wrist work, five fin- 


The Earlier Duets 

through the fascinating and instructive By John Kinross , . , . 

pastime of cutting out the little pictures These little duets may be given to ele- . . S ers 0n ttle Art 

and pasting them in the appropriate men tary pupils after even the first few OI Singing 
places in (he books and then binding the lessons, and while they are teacher and By James Francis Cooke 
books with a cord made for the purpose. pup ji duets, they are so written that the „ , , , 

Liszt always makes a fascinating, roman- pup il plays alternately the primo and J~ ar 7 e Property thou bast no 

tic figure and children are sure to be secondo parts, hence gaining an early other knowledge than what thou hast got 
charmed with this book in this series. The familiarity with both clefs and with what ,’- v wor kmg. Great singers have always 
advance of publication price is 12 cents. may be termed the geography of the key- f7 en . grea ). workers. The strain upon 

board. The advantages of early duet tremendous, but they fre- We have to announce that the following 

playing cannot be too strongly urged. It y ^ things through real prac- two works are herewith withdrawn from 

L -. of the best method! of teaching tical experiences and real work which . 

. „ . ... , i - misrht not otherwise he found out Mr 


ger work, repeated notes, grace notes, etc. 
This book could be used to the best ad¬ 
vantage in replacing some of the older 
and more conventional ones of the same 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 25 cents, postpaid. 


Offer on Works in Advance 
of Publication Withdrawn 


Violin Studies 
By Kreutzer 

This will be the newest addition in the 
violin department of the Presser Collec¬ 
tion. The Kreutzer studies represent a 
certain point of proficiency in violin play¬ 
ing. They mark a certain stage in the 
progress of the student preparatory to 
going into more advanced work. One who 
has conquered the Kreutzer studies is al¬ 
ready a reasonably good violinist. Our 
new edition of these studies has been most 
carefully revised and prepared by Mr. 
Frederick Hahn. Mr. Hahn’s work is 
well and favorably known. 


rhythm and of inculcating steadiness in 
time keeping. The book of duets by Kin¬ 
ross has become a standard teaching num- - - „ , . * 

ber. Our new edition has been prepared f° 7.® n ' ea ’. and f rom an expei 
with the utmost care. teaclnng voice -himself, found 

The special introductory price in ad¬ 
vance of publication is 30 cents, postpaid. 


might not otherwise be found out. 

Cooke has, during the course of a dozen 
years, collected In person this series of 
:rience in 
out just 

those things which the singer and vocal 
student most desire to know. The book 
is brim full of common sense advice and 
study hints from such great celebrities as 
Caruso, Melba, Galli-Curci, Sembrich, Bis- 


Ensemble 
Piano Music 

The approach of Spring brings nearer 
the time for preparing students’ concerts 

and recitals to close the season in a com- . , 

The special" introductory price in ad- mendable manner Ensemble numbers have the privilege of entering 
vance of publication is 40 cents, postpaid, make excellent features. See page 182. order at $1.00. 


the advance of publication offer price. 

These rates on our new works are for 
purposes of introduction and they are 
only a little above the actual manufac¬ 
turing cost. The works can now be ob¬ 
tained at regular professional rates: 

From Life Unto Death—Easter Cantata. 
By R. M. Stults. Price, 60 cents. 

We should be glad to send a copy for 


k/di umj, lviciud, vjraui-^urci, oemoricn, r>is- „ c , * , 

pham, Schumann-Heink, Farrar, Garden, lns P ectl0n *? any ° ur patrons who need 
Eames and twenty others, making the SU ^? 3 wo r k . for thelr Easter muslE - 


- comprehensive work of its kind. 

Until the work is actually published you 
' “ ’ ' ‘ advance 


Premium 
Offer — 


THE ETUDE offers 35 cents to ward any of the above Special 
Priced Works in Advance of Publication (pages 208 and 

209), for each yearly subscription sent us, not your own. 


The work is very melodic—the text L 
from the Scriptures plus a few appropri¬ 
ate hymns. The chorus work and several 
solos are very attractive. The work is 
well worth consideration. 

Fantasie Pieces, Op. 13. By Robert Schu¬ 
mann. Price, 75 cents. 

Little need be added to what has al¬ 
ready been said in these pages with re¬ 
gard to this standard work of Schumann. 

This new edition is equal to any pub¬ 
lished, carefully revised — mechanically 
well made. The advantages of the best 
European editions have been included. 
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Take Your Choice- 
Let Every Subscriber Help 

But send in at least one subscription 
not your own. 

It is to our subscribers and friends to 
whom we must look for assistance and 
cooperation in our effort to spread the 
gospel of music. Each and every sub¬ 
scriber can help. One subscription, not 
your own, would enable us to carry out 
plans and ideas wh' h would make The 
Etude more helpful and inspiring than 
ever. Will you do your share? Below is 
a list of immediate rewards, but the big 
reward will follow along later in the 
form of a bigger, better Etude. Remem¬ 
ber, it is you—teachers, pupils, active 
musicians and music lovers—upon whom 
the progress of music rests. Make it a 
point to send in at least one new Etude 
subscriber. 

Rewards for One Subscription 
Bohm, C. Favorite Compositions. 
Chaminade, C. Album of Favorite Com¬ 
positions. 

Chopin, F. Complete Waltzes. 

Cramm, H. L. New Tunes and Rhymes 
for Little Pianists (with words). 
Engelmann, H. 24 Pieces for Small 
Hands. 


Album of Easy Pieces. Twenty-six 
most popular teaching pieces. 



Magazines at a 
Saving to You 

Dependable service has been the key¬ 
note of The Etude clearing department. 
Each mail brings hundreds of subscrip¬ 
tions for The Etude and other publica¬ 
tions. Our friends like to take advan¬ 
tage of this service and we are always 
glad to offer this opportunity—especially 
when a “price advantage”—a “money sav¬ 
ing” list is available. 

Look over the publications listed below 
—probably you will find the magazine you 
want. If you are an Etude subscriber, 
your subscription will gladly be extended. 


ETUDE (For Music Lovers).$2.00 1 $2.90 

McCall's (For Styles). 1-50 J You Save 60c 

ETUDE . $2.00) (to 7= 

Pictorial Review . 3.00 - < a 

(Household Management) ) You Save 1.25 

ETUDE . 

Modern Priscilla .. .. 
(For the Home) 

•:::to°o°l$3.60 

j You Save 40c 

ETUDE . $2.00 \ qc C(\ 

Pictorial Review (Fashions) 3.00 l «pO*DU 

Modern Priscilla . 2 - 00 (vnnWUfl 

(Needleworkers) ) ’ ,ou Sa,e 

ETUDE . 

Cosmopolitan (For Fict 
Pictorial Review . 

ion«l $6.65 

... 3.00 j You Sav«2.S5 

ETUDE .. 

■ ■■■$2.00) $4.50 
... 2.00 { You Save 50e 


..$2,001 $3.50 

• •• 2.00 j Y<>u J,,. 50c 


m*r= 


. 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 



TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES FOR EYE, EAR AND HAND 
TRAINING. By Mathilde Bilbro. Price, 75 cents 

These little pieces may be regarded as-second grade studies. They are intended to aid 
in establishing the position of the hand upon the keyboard, attaining freedom, training 
the eye, especially in leger lines, in staff positions and cultivating a musical ear. These 
studies are all tuneful and interesting to practice. Altogether this set of study pieces 
promises to become popular with teachers as-well as students well in the second grade. 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IRGIL Piano Conservatory 

THE HOME OF THE VIRGIL METHOD 

THE CREATEST OF ALL TEACHING METHODS 

MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 

TEACHER OF ADVANCED PIANO PLAYING 

Virgil Artistic Technic Public Performance 

Competent Staff of Teachers and Assistants 
Special and Yearly Courses 

SALES DEPARTMENT FOR- 

Portable Keyboards 
Tekniklaviers 
Bergman Claviers 
Child’s Pedal 
Virgil Piano Pieces 
and Studies 

Send for 

Interesting Catalogs 

AJdnss VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 

120 WEST 72nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Professional Directory^^ 1 ^^^ 





BEECHWOOD SSShS 
DUNNING E&BSBSB! 

awMBsasae 

FABRI SSSrSaS 

HAWTHORNE 

KRIENS 

moulton 

NEW YORK 
VIRGIL 


AMERICAN 

ARNOL D 

brown "•^s-ssfiae: 

BURR OWES' 

CHIC AGO SSKSSrS 
CINCINNATI 

COLUMBIA'TOSfagfc. 
DAHM-PETERSEN rgS™ 
DETROIT 

DETROIT “SwkSSIskis.. 


BRYANT; 


CONVERSE COLLEGES 


TOMLINSON 

300 Fine Arte Bldg., CHIOAOO 


F. Schweikher, Director 


Permanently Adopted by Foremost Teachers 


STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 

By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE PRICE, $1.50 


A FIRST HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR STUDENTS AT ALL AGES 


gilt stamped. Ar 

THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


charmed with' 
Europe, 400 test qu, 
ithout previ 


t > f. ra -.._ So . dear a child can understand every 
words “seif-pronounced." 150 e 
pages. Strongly bound in marooi 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 


T HE etude 


SKIDMORE 8?8S 


SHT’Physical 
oil leading to II 
mediations for 31 

Charles Henr 


?nts. For catalogue address 

ngs h N 'V Pre8ident ’ B ° x 
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Schools and Colleges i 


MRS. BABCOCK 


new YORK 


Also Church and Concert Engagement! 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


@altrini @rlmnl Ringing 

MARIO SALVINI, Director 

2Dfi IBfot net «trwt, Nnu fork 

®flppifDttp CEnlumbua 2202 


New York’s exclu¬ 
sive vocal studios 
of distinction,living 
up to the highest 
standards of art 


of 
artists 


Opera, Church, 
Oratorio, Concert, 


gglPERA DEPARTMENT 

| 5» il f°r the purpose of giving 
performances of artists’ 
students, endorsed by * 
Gatti Casazza, Director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House , Arturo 
Toscanini, Giorgio Polacco, Gen- 
naro Papi and many others prom¬ 
inent in the musical world. This 
department is under the personal 
direction of Mario Salvini, as¬ 
sisted by conductors, stage man¬ 
agers and coaches from the 
world’s greatest opera houses. 

Opera season announced for 
1921, at Selwyn Theatre, New 
York. 


Special Courses for 
aspirants and voice 
teachers, who feel 
the great respon¬ 
sibilities resting 
upon them and de¬ 
sire to improve their 
knowledge of the 
physiology and psy¬ 
chology of the 
human voice; its 
functions and nat¬ 
ural development 
as carried to the 
highest perfection 
by an easily com¬ 
prehended method 
based on the Italian 
School of Bel Canto 

“Knowledge is the 
only road to Suc- 


Mdress Correspondence MARIO SALVINI, 206 West 71st Street, New York 



SUMMER TEACHER’S COURSES 

AT THE '@1L 

NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC AND ARTS* 

150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (CORNER 87th STREET) 

SixWeeks Courses from May 15th to September 1 st 


Institute .fMusicalArt 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch, Director 
An endowed school of music conducted 
solely m the interest of higher musical 
QUcation and providing complete and 
comprehensive courses. 

m£ CI ?m PREPARATOR V CENTRES in different 
‘ hildren 

For catalogues address 

Secretary, no CLAREMONT AVE., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 

training School for Supem«or« of Mu.ic 

*«c U lta r e. > ^™ in S ““ ining . h . rmony . 
Pracr.vU l ^ ,C ’L* 1 ' 8tory ’ chorus-conducting, methods, 
tionVGraduates hold important 
uns in college* »-* -t." 

S3 main st. 
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THE E‘ 


Schools and Colleges 

- SOUTHERN 



FREDERIC A. COWLES, Director | 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 

SCHOOL' 

HE SOUT 

to Those Found Anywhere 
EO. F. LINDNER, Director 

Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


Literature, Expression £ 

oilers CONSERVATORY ADVANTAGES 
in Plano, Violin. Voice and Pipe Organ. 4 years pre¬ 
paratory and 2 years college work. References re- 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 

Annual Summer Classes for Teachers of Piano 

for the Study of Teaching Material 

MONTREAT, N. C. 

June 15-30—1921-July 14-29^ ^ 

b °MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


School of Music 

OF 

SHENANDOAH COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 

LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC IN THE SOUTH 


Ask for Booklet FREE. S. C. I. BOX 110, DAYTON, VA. 


Summer 

Normal 

Of Unusual Merit 

Conducted by 

THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 

PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 


I. N. McCASH, CHAS. M. BL 

E^st. Enid, Oklahoma 



Don’t Grumble 

By Nelson J. Newhard 

Sir Frederick Bridge, of London, ad¬ 
vises musicians not to to grumble. “Musi¬ 
cians,” he claims, “are naturally nervous 
and sensitive and prone to grumble.” He 
tells an interesting story of a young man, 
a friend and former pupil of his who be¬ 
came a chronic grumbler. 

“The young man,” says Sir Frederick, 
“had received a very fine organ appoint¬ 
ment in the country; I went to see him 
one day and asked him very naturally how 
he was getting on. ‘Oh, pretty well,’ he 
hesitatingly replied, but at once, in his 
usual fashion, began to grumble. ‘The 
place,’ he said, ‘is so inartistic.’ I saw at 
once that I was in for a long recount, in 
his innocent grumbling fashion, of the 
various things in his new environment 
which were not exactly in harmony with 
his desires, so, interrupting his semi-crit¬ 
ical comment, I rudely broke in upon his 
half-finished remark, exclaiming, ‘But 
what a nice lot of illuminated texts you 
have on your walls! They are beautiful. 
‘Yes,’ said he, his tone and manner under¬ 
going a wonderful change—there was no 
show of grumbling—‘and these were 
drawn by a young woman friend of mine.’ 

, I broke in again, ‘So you are going to be 
married?’ ‘I hope so,’ he smiling replied. 
‘Good for you; I am glad to hear it,’ I re¬ 
marked ; ‘but look here, my dear boy, now, 
if I give you a text of my own make, will 
you get the same young lady to draw it? 
And will you place it among these other 
texts, and will you read it often and get 
all the good out of it that you possibly 
can? It will do you and her, too, a world 
of good, I am sure. The Scripture sub¬ 
jects on your walls are excellent, I admit, 
but they do not reach the case in hand. 
He promptly assented. ‘Very well,’ said I, 
‘my text is this—get out your pencil.’ He 
did so. ‘ “Don’t Grumble.” Now write it 
down.’ He did as directed. Not a word 
was uttered by either of us, but we 
thought, and we thought straight into 
each others thoughts. Thinking often 
goes deeper when not a word is uttered. 

“Some months later, I went down again 
to see him. He had kept his promise. Di¬ 
rectly before my face, as I entered his 
room, in a conspicuous place, beautifully 
drawn, and in the same artistic style as the 
other texts which adorned his walls—the 
work evidently of the same hand—I read 
the two simple words, ‘Don’t Grumble.’ 
He, at once, as I entered the room, grasped 
my hand, and with his left hand pointed to 
the text. I looked as he directed, but 
spoke not a word, nor did he ‘speak. I 
thought and he thought, I thought my own 
thoughts and he thought his thoughts, but 
they were one and the same thought. After 
a moment’s silence he said: ‘I can assure 
you, my dear teacher, that text has done 
me a world of good already. I did not 
know,’ he added, ‘that I needed that les¬ 
son, but you did !’ ” 

Many music pupils, are grumblers ; 
neglectors, but they seem not to know it; 
they fail to become players, but they do 
not know why they fail. Now, if the two 
words, “Don’t Grumble,” can cure, in an 
honest heart, the grumbling habit, ought 
not the four words, Do Right and Go 
Straight, to cure in the honest heart of a 
music pupil the habit of carelessness and 
neglect, of Doing Wrong- and Going 
Crookedly ? Let us hope for the best. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 

PHILADELPHIA 

thirty-sixth year 

A Residential and Day Sch^of paralleled FadUtie, for attaining a complete musical 

A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and iu Claase.) 

. . .... faeul tv original and scientific methods, individual instruction, high 

Because of ,t L d, ?iX h ^d moderate cost, combined with efficient management, the Combs 
Conservatory affords opportunities not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musical education. 
Conservatory attorns ppo Course for Teachers. Military Band Department. 

A Fo?r Pupil^ a w “ k - Two Complete Pupils' Symphony Orchestras, 

four rupn Reciprocal relations w,tb University of Pennsylvania. 

( Dotmilories for Women) 

A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Succeaa 
,.. .Illustrated Year Book Free 

GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 

Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL of MUSIC 

5821 8. 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COURSE IN 

Harmony by Correspondence 

WITH CERTIFICATE 

Under PHILIP H. GOEPP, Mus Doc. 

Over H00 students last year. Affiliated 
with University of Pittsburgh — degrees 
for^lusic Students. 

Piano Voice Violin Organ Theory 

4259 Fifth Avenue - Pittsburgh, Pa. 

aSn Philadelphia 
Musical Academy 

vancedpupils umler eminent arti3t>teachers. Theory, 

For prospectus S a ddress CHASLTON EewVmURpSy*, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce St. 

THE ALLENTOWN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

210 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 

Strong Faculty, Thorough Instruction 

For catalosrue, address the Director 

1 CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, established* iser. 

For catalogue and Information, address 

Miss Bertha Baub, Directress, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

52ND YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundres. 

Elocution MUSIC Languages 

workf Department of Opera. P Ideal location and residence 
department with superior equipment. 

Master class for virtuoso violinists under 
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His Last Appearance 

In a certain Italian city, the tenor, who 
had in his younger days been a great pub¬ 
lic favorite, essayed a part for which his 
vocal resources no longer sufficed. He 
was duly fischiato (whistled at), and his 
efforts drowned by cries of basta, basta 
(enough), vh via (go home). He bore 
these .indignities patiently for a time, un¬ 
til, at length, he became exasperated, and 
approaching the front with a gesture of 
his hands to obtain momentary quiet, he 
addressed the roaring audience in these 
words: “My friends [laughter], I know 
that I have been unfortunate enough to 
displease you tonight [vi, .?i, ccrto. altro], 
but unless you discontinue making such a 
noise I shall feel bound to repeat the 
whole of my sccna.” This witty appeal 
so tickled his hearers that it was received 
with rounds and rounds of applause, in 
bowing to acknowledge which he was seen 
to reel and then fall heavily to the floor. 
The audience, believing this to be a bit of 
extempore acting, applauded still more 
noisily, but the unhappy man did not rise. 
He had to he carried to his dressing-room, 
where, before the uproar had subsided, he 
expired. His aria had indeed proved to 
len addressing our advertisers. 


The Courtright System of Musical Kindergarten 
Oldest and most practical system. Write for 
particulars of correspondence course, also of 
Spring Class to be held in North Carolina. 

Mr*. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Kdna Ave.,Bridgeport,(onn. 


The Fletcher Music 
Method 

In Public Schools 

Introduced into this country in 1897 and later 
taught in England, Canada, France, Australia, 
Japan, China and Germany, this Method has 

teachers, ^"his has been changed through the 
generosityan .Akron citizen who is^atgpresent 

of America hthat Mrs' Fletchcr-Copp closed her 


uary 15th until El™. .... -- , 

teachers and educators cannot afford to lose the 
opportunity of seeing the inspiring results already 
obtained and the modus operandi of this worla- 
famed Fletcher method. 

For full particulars apply to 

Mrs. Fletcher-Copp 

890 Elmore Avenue AKRON, OHIO 


be his swan song.—F rancesco Berger, i 
The Monthly Musical Record. 


my Irelands Flag is the OnlyOne with a Musical Instrument 

By Semus McKeon 


One of the foremost European com¬ 
posers, in a statement made some years 
ago, said that Ireland was the richest treas¬ 
ure house of folk melodies of all the na¬ 
tions of the world. This reference is not 
merely a numerical one. It referred to the 
the sheer beauty of so many, many Irish 
tunes. Although a very great number of 
lovely tunes and sprightly jigs and reels 
have been catalogued, there are doubtless 
thousands that have never been put into 
notation, tunes that have faded into obliv¬ 
ion because of the fact that for centuries 
these melodies were transmitted from gen¬ 
eration to generation by ear. 

A Haven for Classical Learning 

At one time in Europe it was the custom 
to look upon the Irish as a race recently 
sprung from the type of primitive life 
which characterized most of northern Eu¬ 
rope six or seven centuries ago. It is now 
known by most intelligent people that Ire¬ 
land was the custodian of classic learning, 
acquired by the wise men, poets, bards and 
priests when most of continental Europe 
was torn In the bloody wars culminating 
in the middle ages. It was, indeed, a re¬ 
markable seat of Christianized learning 
and art effort of a highly civilized charac¬ 
ter. It even sent missionaries to the con¬ 
tinent, such as the able St. Kilian, whose 
works may lx* traced in various parts of 
Germany. 

Irish music of an academic character 
dates back almost to the time of St. Cel- 
lach, who founded a monastery in Switzer¬ 
land. In the ( rusades the Irish harp made 
music for the religious zealots. Even 
Dante alludes to the beauty of Irish harp 
playing, and John of Salisbury said in the 
twelfth century: “Their musical skill is 
beyond comparison superior to that of any 
other nation.” 

A harp, with thirty strings, attributed to 
Brian Boru, is still kept in Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, and one of Robin Adair is 
kept at Ilolybrook in Wicklow. In all 
these years the Irish musician and poet 
was held in high honor in Ireland, and 
there can he no doubt that the great num¬ 
ber of folk tunes was due to this attention 
paid to music. In the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries Ireland was war swept and mus¬ 
ical interest was insignificant at that time. 

The Irish Harp 

The Irish harp had a range from “C” in 
the bass clef to the “D” four octaves 
above. The old harpers played the instru¬ 
ment with their long finger jiails rather 
than with the fleshy parts of their fingers, 
■One of the last of these Irish bards was 
Turlough O’Carolan,- who died in 1738. 

He was blind and was known as “The 
Hish Handel.” He lost his sight from 
smallpox when he was twenty-two and 
used to say, “My eyes have been trans¬ 
planted into my ears.” His father had 
him taught the Irish language and music, 
and provided him with a horse and an 
attendant, and thus in highly picturesque 
an d poetic manner the blind Irish minstrel 
started out to sing the songs of his land 
to the people who loved them. He was 
welcomed everywhere by the nobility and 


posed woH r h ° m he “mediately com- 
. WOrds , and music for pieces extolling 
A vS lty ; After a while he became 
olav nr intemperance and refused to 
“* Untl * he had had ^rong liquor 

from his ho&. One of his best known 
W wl ?°T aS “ The Recei Pt for Drink- 
ng Whisky. When in his cups he was 
upposed to have prophetic gifts, and, in- 
deed many of his prophesies came 

la ted f n Whe " he died H* wake 
lasted four days and was attended by 
great numbers. “The harp was never 
silent.’ His funeral was attended by 
X* y clergymen of many denominations, 
the nobility and gentry and vast crowds of 
the humbler” classes. 

Modern Composers 

There'is small wonder that such beau¬ 
tiful^ tones as “The Last Rose of Sum¬ 
mer, “The Minstrel Boy” and others 
seemed to have grown in Ireland as lux¬ 
uriantly as the shamrock itself. Modern 
composers the world over have been in¬ 
spired by Irish themes, and now that Ire¬ 
land has many modern masters of music, 
such as Sir Charles Villiers Stanford! 
Hamilton Harty, Victor Herbert and 
others, the wonderful music of Ireland is 
gaining the respect among the musical na¬ 
tions that it has always deserved. There is 
good reason why Ireland is the one nation 
with a musical instrument on its flag. 


“Music, that gentler on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes." 

—Tennyson. 
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THE ETUDE 



Chronological List of Musicians 

By Julia L. Williams 

In last month’s J unior Etude you read 
a list of ten musicians who lived before 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
This month we will start at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and you will 
notice that each date is later than the one 
before it. Do not forget to copy this list 
in your note-book with the other list. 

1400-1453. John Dunstable, English. 
A very famous writer of counterpoint. 

1420-1497. Henry Abyngdon, English. 
A great organist and teacher of the chil¬ 
dren of the royal family. 

1483-1546. Martin Luther, German. 
Composer of hymns. 

1515-1595. Fillipo Neri, Italian. A 
priest who gave “oratory lectures,” which 
were the foundation of the form of com¬ 
position called “oratorio.” 

1525-1594. Giovanni Palestrina, Italian. 
One of the most famous writers of church 

1543-1623. William Byrd, English. 
Composer of motets and music for the 
“virginal” (a forerunner of the piano). 

1567-1643. Claudio Monteverde, Ital¬ 
ian. Composer who developed harmony 
and wrote operas. 

1571-1631. Michael Praetorius, Ger¬ 
man. A great organist aiid writer on 
musical science. 

1580-1652. Gregorio Allegri, Italian. 
Composer of church music. . 

1583-1628. Orlando Gibbons, English. 
Organist and composer of hymns. 


CONDUCTED BY EDIZABETH A.GEST 
The Music Club 


(This little play may be given with 
very little rehearsal, each child makes his 
own sign on a large piece cf paper.) 
Characters: 


. I 


A Queen of Fairies Ten 

By Rebecca Helman 

I am a Queen of Faries— 

A Queen of Fairies ten; 

They are my nimble fingers 
Who do the best they can. 

They dance upon the keyboard; 

The black keys and the white 
Are pressed by dancing Fairies 
At work to learn notes right. 

Sometimes, I find, they’re naughty, 
They hate to practice scales, 

The Queen of Fairies drives them 
Up black hills, down the vales. 

A good Queen keeps them nimble, 
And scales are easy then: 

Oh! hear the dancing Fairies, 

The dancing Fairies ten. 

How arc youy Fairies working ? 

Don’t ever let them shirk, 

Nor ever let them idle 

When they should be at work. 


* ** # b If ' ^ 

Miss Natural, chairman of the meeting, 
is seated at a table. 

k The purpose of calling this meeting is 
to form a club, that we may plan ways of 
becoming better known. To-day I heard 
someone practicing; and, if you had heard 
the way your rests were ignored and the 
complete lack of rhythm, you would real¬ 
ize the necessity of forming this club. 

Rhythm ! How many students can 
gR tell what that means ? It might be 
described as the swing of the piece. 
Why will some people insist on playing in 
poor rhythm? (Plays a familiar melody in 
poor rhythm.) It is just as easy to play it 
in perfect rhythm. (Plays same in correct 
rhythm.) 

t If pupils would sing the tunes of their 
pieces it would improve their ear. It is a 
splendid training to play a piece with the 
eyes closed. 

b I thought we came here to form a 
club. 

k So we did. Whom will % you nominate 
for president? 

Q: Miss Chairman, I nominate Miss 
Treble Clef. 

t| Any other nominations ? All in favor 
of Miss Treble Clef please say aye. (All 
say, “Aye") Miss Treble Clef you are 
elected president. I will resign the chair 
to you. 

-JJ- I deeply appreciate the honor and I 
ffo shall do all in my power to make 
*•' the club a success. Nominations 
are now in order for vice-president. 

I nominate Mr, Bass Clef for vice- 
president. 

dt Whom will you nominate for secre- 
gR tary? 

b We need a keen person for that. I 
nominate Miss Sharp. (Miss Sharp is 
elected.) 


t Fellow-workers, we are now organ¬ 
ized. What needs our first atten¬ 
tion ? 

w I speak for twin Half Rest and my¬ 
self. We are constantly being mistaken 
for each other. What can be done to 
teach pupils which is which? 

The trouble is that people do not use 
their eyes. I always remember you, Mr. 
Whole Rest, because you hang down from 
the fourth line like a monkev from a tree, 
whereas Mr. Half Rest sits un on the third 
line like a parrot on a perch. 

*? Speaking of rests, pupils seldom call 
me by my right name. Some say that I 
look like a seven, and they should,Remem¬ 
ber that seven and one are eight, and call 
me an eighth rest. 

b I would like to ask if ITool'fiice any 
one else here ? 

*? You remind me of Miss Sharp, 
b Miss Sharp, will you please stand here 
beside me so that we can show that we do 
not look alike. 

° I do not look like Half Note either, 
yet we are sometimes taken for each other. 

J And I know I do not look like Miss 
Quarter Note; and yet I am frequently 
played for a quarter note. 

X Everyone here has had something to 
say, but I have kept quiet because that is 
my business; but how many players keep 
quiet when they see me? 

* Mr - Quarter Rest, you always remind 
me of a Z walking backward.. •; 

Well, I think our meeting fo-day 
tto shows us how much work there is 
for us to do. 

^ Miss Treble Clef, I hope at some fu¬ 
ture meeting some way may be found to 
distinguish me from the phrase sign or the 
slur. If players would only look carefully 
to see if the curved line connects the same 
notes there would be no trouble. 

* I move we adjourn. 

Q: I second the motion. 

gR The meeting is adjourned. 


Who Knows ? 

1. When was Handel born? 

2. What other famous composer 
was born in the same year? 

3. In what country did he spend 
most of his life? 

4. What is his most famous ora¬ 
torio? 

5. How many operas did he write? 

6. Are they given at the present 
time? 

7. Who wrote “The Messiah” and 
what is it? 

8. What affliction did Handel suffer 
during the last years of his life? 

9. When did he die? 

10. Where is he buried? 

Answers to Last Month’s Questions 


e excelled particularly in fugue writ- 

3. He played the violin and organ, as well 
as the clavichord (a forerunner of the piano). 

4. A fugue is a certain form of composition 
in which the first subject or theme is fre¬ 
quently repented on different intervals of the 

5. Bach wrote the Christmas Oratorio. 

6. Polyphony is a form of writing in which 
several voices or parts are woven iuterde- 
pendently to each other. 

7. Bach's most famous set of compositions 
is called The Well Tempered Clarichord. 

8. “Well Tempered Clavichord''—well tern- 

first used in Bach's time, and clavichord is 
answered in No. 3. 

Bach.was totally blind during the last 


1750. 


•s of hi_ 

He lived in Germany from 1685 t 


Stools and Chairs 


Are you always perfectly comfortable when 
you do your practicing? Is your seat just 
the right height or is it a little bit too high 
or too low and will not go up or down? If 
your piano seat does go up and down, try 
to have it always at exactly the same height 
—you remember what correct height is. don't 
you? Your elbows should be about on a 
line with the keyboard. If you are the only 
person who uses the seat, no doubt it will 
always remain at just the proper height, but 
if other people use it thev will probably 
move it up and down so that when you come 
to practice «it will not be just right for you. 
If such is the case be sure to adiust it before 
you practice, as having the stool just right 
very important and may be responsible 


t adjustable and if 


for a good or bad U 

If your seat is ni._ 

high try to have it lowered (.... ...... . 

may be cut off the feet). If it is too low. get a 
cushion or large book, and always use it. In 
any case remember that to do good work and 
produce good tone the sent must be just right. 
And also the feet should rest on something 
instead of dangling in the air, but we will 
talk about that some other time. 


The Game of Notes 

By Rebecca Helman 

‘“. a ver y simple yet fascinating game 
iy be varied to suit the different times 



Letter Box 

Dear Junior Etude : 

I have not seen any letters from ar 
boys in the Letter Box of The Junk 
Etude. I am sure boys love music, the 
certainly do, for most of the great con 
posers were men. I live on a farm, an 
enjoy my music very much. I would 1 
very glad to hear from any of my Junic 
Etude friends. I would like to read son' 
letters and stories written by boys. Wist 
ing The Etude every success, 

From your friend, 

Ferris K. Lehman (Age 14), 
Kahoka, Mo. 


the ETUDE 



Felix Mendelssohn 


Born, 1809 Died, 1847 

Mendelssohn was admired for his great industry 
finished style and lofty ideas. He was beloved 
for his cheerful, kindly nature. Hi. compot 
tions are filled with lovely melodies. 

Property of 
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Junior Etude Competition 

The Junior Etude will award three pretty 
prizes each month for the neatest and best 
original essays or stories and answers to 

Subject for story or essay this month, “The 
Piano.” It must contain not over one hun¬ 
dred and fifty words. Any boy or girl under 
fifteen years of age may compete. 

All contributions must bear name, age and 
address of sender (not written on a separate 
piece of paper) and be sent to the Junior 
Etudjs Competition, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., before the twentieth of 

The names of the prize winners and their 
contributions will be published in the May 

Please comply with all of these conditions 
and do not use typewriters. 


Honorable Mention for 
Compositions 

Maribelle Albery, Evelyn Uanew, Jo 
Waltz, Grace Otis, Evelyn M. Baird, Helen 
Towne, Catherine Meyer, Ethel Milleren, Mar¬ 
jory Glover. Eugenie Cheroff, Mae Bennett, 
‘Eugene Franklin, Charles Meyers, Jeanne 
Fugitt, Edwin Halpert, Harold Karl Hal- 
pert, Grace Anna Finey, Martha Smith, Agnes 
Nelson, Janet Mae Reese, Reginald Ansmus, 
Margaret Saybold, Lillian Engle, Katherine 
C. Gallivan, Arllne Dressier, Gladys F. Evans, 
Francis Pedeer, Elizabeth Oppenheim, Thelma 
Linsley, Laura Thomson, Marjorie Williams, 
Marian Dyer, Antinette C. Bracker. 


A MUSICAL FABLE 
(Prize Winner) 

Once there lived a great king, Melbo, who 
was very unhappy. People from all over the 
land came to his court to try to make him 
glad. 

Delas, a young shepherd, heard of this, and 
determined to make the great king happy. 

One morning he started off to the court with 
his flute strung over his shoulder and with 
his heart brimming over with joy because of 
the beautiful world he was in. He seated 
himself outside the walls of the court and 
began to play strains of beautiful music, 
throbbing rapturously. 

The king, who was in the garden grew 
entranced and commanded the lad to be 
brought to him. “My boy,” he said, “You 
have made me wondrously happy, and you 
shall be as my son all the days of your life.” 
This proves that music will make one happy 
when everything else fails. 

Kathleen Frantz (Age 12). 


A MUSICAL FABLE 
(Prize Winner) 

One day as John and Francis were play¬ 
ing football, John accidentally kicked Fran¬ 
cis, who, not knowing the game, got angry 
and said he would never speak to John again. 
But, on passing the house that evening he 
heard some beautiful music and, peeping 
through the window, he saw John playing the 
piano and went in and apologized to him. 
John played for a long time and Francis 
listened attentively and asked him a few 
questions about his music and tried some 
of his exercises. And the very next week 
he was taking lessons from John’s teacher 
and trying to tie for first honors, and 
through music they became fast friends. 

Walter Carroll (Age 11), 

Pennsylvania. 


A MUSICAL FABLE 
(Prize Winner) 

Once I was playing the piano when there 
suddenly appeared a little fairy. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“I," said the fairy, “am Fairy Careful, and 
I am very necessary in good practi 
instantly she disappeared. 

Then appeared another fairy. 

“Who are you?" I asked. 

"I," said the fairy, “am Fairy Gt 
and I am very necessary in good practice," 
and instantly she disappeared. 

Then there appeared a small elf. 

"Who are you?” I asked. 

“I,” said the elf, “am the Elf of Expres¬ 
sion, and I am very necessary in good prac¬ 
tice. Sometimes I and my sisters, Goodtouch 
and Careful are called Technic.” So, remem¬ 
bering my three friends, I am improving by 
good practice every day. 


Honorable Mention for 
Compositions 

(This was omitted last month.) 
Marjorie Young, Rachel L. Maurice, 
Marjorie Williams, Lorene Gertrude 
Meyer, Marguerite E. Spath. 


Puzzle Corner 

Prize Winners 

a Virginia P. Miller (Age 13), New York; 


Arthur Fetzner (Age 14), Miss ourl; Helen 
Rebekah Newell (Age 12), North Carolina. 


Honorable Mention for Puzzles 

Helen Weber, F. Cecelia Gruskiu, Frieda 
Paisner, Lillian M. Engle, Helen Zeuch^Jen- 
nie Van Dongen, Anastasia van Barifiilow, 
Walter, Carroll, Arthur Abramson, Thelma 
Norris, Helen van de Poiseele, Gertrude 
Greenburg, Anna Kapelowitz, Rita M. Laugh- 
lin, Charlotte Regarden, Stanley Homer 
Sieher, Mary Lubin, Silva Marie Maroug'e, 
Kathryn Byrd, Ellen Purnell Wharton, Re¬ 
becca Brcwnlee, Anna Fetch, Mary Chancy, 
P. Morin, Lena Rasner, Mary McHarg, Lewis 
M. Stark, Carolyn Estes, Margaret Edith 
McMuna; Virginia Orr Anderson, Jean Mc¬ 
Clelland, Catherine Cecelia Gallivan, Beatrice 
Vogler, 13ther Kahn, Ora Quaid Watts, Meta 
Mae Wn .ams, Helen Stockard, Philip Haldon, 
Louise Rodgers, Ruth Varney. 


Answers to Hidden Musicians 
Puzzle 

1. MacDoweU. 2. Godard. 3. Calve. 4. 
Weber. 5. Massenet. 6. Thomas. 7. Gliick. 
S. Bach. 9. Verdi. 10. Beethoven. 11. Wag¬ 
ner. 12. Chopin. 13. Abt. 14. Flotow. 15. 
Gounod. 16. Nevin. 17, Grainger. 


How nice ’twould be if JUST ONE DAY 
Were quite enough to learn to play. 

But music is not learned that way, 

And so my teacher I’ll obey 
And practice hard, and hope I may 
Perform so well that folks will say 
They do not mind how much they pay 
Or even go a long, long way, 

Just so that they can hear me play. 


A Wonderful Opportunity 

To Secure a Beautiful Combination 
Teachers' and Students' Genuine 

American Standard Bible 

T HE American Standard Bible should be in 
every Christian home. Compare the faithful 
accuracy of its translations, the beauty of its dic¬ 
tion, with all other versions that have gone before. 
Every detail of this wonderful Bible is perfect. 
The binding is a beautiful silk-cloth. It is printed 
on superb Bible paper and has large, easy readable 
type. It also contains three outstanding features: 

1. Question and Answer Section. 

2. Four-page Family Record. 

3. Words of Christ Printed in Red. 

YOU KNOW THE VALUE OF THIS BOOK 

FOR TWO ETUDE SUBSCRIPTIONS (Not Your Own) 


Flower Seeds and Bulbs 

The Weather 
Man 

promises an early 
spring. Seeds 
and Bulbs will be 
in big demand 
this year. Be sure 
to get yours early. 

SEEDS 

One packet each of 
asters, poppies, mi¬ 
gnonette, nasturti¬ 
ums, cosmos, phlox 
and a large packet 
of sweet peas. 

GIVEN FOR ONE SUBSCRIPTION (Not Your Own 

GLADIOLI BULBS 

Twelve superb new hybrid gladioli bulbs; assorted colors. 

GIVEN FOR ONE SUBSCRIPTION (Not Your Own) 

SWEET PEAS 

One packet each of ten named varieties, in white, pink, 
scarlet, lavender, blue, yellow and red. 

GIVEN FOR ONE SUBSCRIPTION (Not Your Own) 

DAHLIA BULBS (Six Assorted Colors) 

Ideal for bedding or planting in borders. 

GIVEN FOR TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS (Not Your Own) 



A New ETUDE Picture Idea for Little Folks 
You Must Help Us Decide 

(See Preceding Page) 


After food and play children probably 
love pictures better than anything else. 
Thousands of children all over the coun¬ 
try pay a penny a piece for pictures to use 
in their school work. On the opposite 
page you will find sixteen pictures which 
may be used in the following way: 

I. Cut out and use as a little book 
plate on the piece of music you are 
studying. 

II. Cut out and paste at the head of 
a sheet of paper to be used for a com- 

• position on the composer. 

III. Cut out and mount on an ap¬ 
propriate card the size of a postal 
card as a pleasant souvenir of a lesson. 

IV. Cut out the pictures and mount 
them in a,little note book so that you 
can have a collection. 

In fact, these pictures can be used in a 


multitude of ways in clubs, classes and 
schools as well as in the home. 

IMPORTANT 

If you wish this series continued 
write us at once the following on a 
post card: “Please continue The Etude 
Junior Picture Series, ” giving your full 
name and address. Address your pos¬ 
tal to The Junior Etude, 1712 Chest¬ 
nut St. If we hear from enough jun¬ 
iors and enough teachers we may con¬ 
tinue this with a different composer 
each month. But everything will de¬ 
pend upon you . If you want it in 
enough numbers you can have it, al¬ 
though it is a very expensive addition 
to The Junior Etude. Don’t forget the 
postal. 


Masterpieces of Romance 

Ivanhoe Oliver Twist Toilers of the Sea 

Last of the Mohicans The Three Musketeers 

Each book is complete in itself and a set that you 
wiH enjoy reading and showing to your friends. 

1 he books are bound in dark maroon, .art vellum 
cloth, with the Titles stamped in gold and will 
make a splendid addition to your library. 

FIVE BOOKS FOR FOUR ETUDE SUBSCRIPTIONS (Not Your Own) 


Peopled Handy Atla 

1920 Census-128 Pages-64 Colored Maps 

Dispose of your old Atlas now 1 

^S”r f T nCe llbra - y d ° Wn t0 date ’ New statistical and 
g graphical information m a beautifully bound handy edition. 

FOR TWO ETUDE SUBSCRIPTIONS (Not Your Own) 



The 

Most 
Recent 
Publications 


In Book Form 
of the 


Theodore Presser Co. 


New and Important Works 
A Progressive Musician 
Should Know 


| ALBUMS FOR THE PIANO J 


RACHMANINOFF ALBUM 

Price, 75 Cents 


Rachmaninoff is perhaps the greatest living pian¬ 
ist-composer, and this collection has been made 
with the idea of presenting some of his best in a 
convenient form for the pianist’s library. This al¬ 
bum of almost 60 pages includes the famous Prel¬ 
udes, along with Polichinelle, Melodie, Romance and 
others. 


! VOCAL 

SONGS of the NORTH AMERICAN IND 

By Thurlow Lieurance Price, 

Mr. Lieurance’s transcriptions and arrangemen.— 
of native aboriginal themes have attained immense 
popularity and almost invariably will be found on 
the concert and recital programs of the foremost 
artists. Nine of his recent and most successful 


artists. In ine oi ms recent cuiu iuu» .... 

songs, including By the Waters of Minnetonka, have 
been included in this collection. 


CELEBRATED PIECES IN EASIER 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Price, $1.00 

In making the arrangements of these master¬ 
pieces, the original harmonies have been adhered to 
as closely as possible, the idea being to bring these 
valuable works within the grasp of the young stu¬ 
dent. A most excellent compilation this, for students 
in the second, third and fourth grades. 


SEVEN SONGS from ’WAY DOWN SOUTH 

Words by T. H. Strickland Music by Lily Strickland 
Price, $1.25 



BEETHOVEN SELECTED SONATAS 

Price, $2.50 

_ Only the more frequently played sonatas of Bee- 


A collection of artistic songs, idealizing Southern 
negro characteristics. These songs are all very 
characteristic, and while some are grave, others are 
gay; some are reminiscent, others descriptive. They 
rank unquestionably among the best Southern songs 
ever written. Words of praise cannot too highly 
recommend these songs. Every singer or singing 
teacher will undoubtedly enjoy becoming acquainted 
with them. 


1 T! CHING WORKS FOR ! 
f ELF tiNTARYINSTRUCTION! 


thoven, such as the Moonlight, Pathetique, etc., have 
been included in the fifteen numbers that appear in 
this volume. As befitting a work of this kind, the 
most careful editing has been done, the well-known 
Cotta Edition being used to a great extent. 


TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES FOR EYE, 
EAR AND HAND TRAINING 

By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75 cents 

Thole pieces may be regarded as second 
grad'' s and are intended to aid in establish¬ 
ing n. ition of the hand upon the keyboard, at¬ 

tain in., dum, training the eye, especially in leger 
line.', in .•■? iff positions and cultivating a musical ear. 
Thee a all tuneful and interesting to practice. 


ADVANCED STUDY PIECES 

Price, $1.00 

The demand for suitable supplementary material, 
preferably in the form of melodious study pieces, for 
students working in the fourth and fifth grades sug¬ 
gested the publication of this book. The numbers 
are of moderate length, composers of all periods 
being represented. 


| CHOIR and CHORUS | 

POPULAR CHOIR COLLECTION 

Price, 35 cents 

A new volume recently added to our highly suc¬ 
cessful series of anthem books. The anthems are 
bright and tuneful, adaptable to a variety of occa¬ 
sions and can be taken up" readily by the average 
choir and given with very few rehearsals. 


ODIES WITHOUT NOTES 

By Mrs. S i. B. Hudson Price, 60 cents 

Ti.i parently paradoxical title of this book is 
wdi Mili'.d by its contents. The little melodies are 
wi'iCi ’ ut in capital letters instead of in musical 
no';;"! •( iter the plan so successfully used in the 
aul!ui, pluvious work, A, B, C of Piano Music, to 
whi* f book may be considered a successor. 

FOUR-OCTAVE KEYBOARD CHART 

Price, Boards, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents 

1 or teaching names and locations of the piano 
keys or for hand and finger training. The keys are 
of standard size and the chart is made sufficiently 
rip id and durable to be placed upon a table or ad¬ 
justed over the piano keyboard. Above the printed 
staff, tlie clef and time signatures, the relative note 
values and various signs used in musical notation 


I PIANO-FOUR HANDS I 


BERWALD’S MEN’S CHOIR 

Price, 60 cents 

Sacred and secular numbers for men’s quartet, 
chorus or choir. The sacred numbers will prove 
most acceptable for all religious ceremonies where a 
men’s choir is used, such as lodge and fraternity 
meetings, while the part-songs are suitable for en¬ 
core numbers. 


HOME PLEASURES 

By C. Gaenschals Price, 60 cents 

A collection of very easy four-hand music, the 
primo part within a compass of 5 notes in each hand, 
and the secondo is also very simple. These pleas¬ 
ing little duets are splendid for teaching time and 
rhythm to young students. 


are given. 

SONGS and DANCES from FOREIGN LANDS 

By M. Paloverde Price, 75 cents 

This is a book of interesting and easy transcrip¬ 
tions of more or less familiar folk songs and dances 
from various countries arranged as second grade 
piano pieces. The numbers are all good and there 
is much color and variety in the entire volume. 


FOUR HAND EXHIBITION PIECES 

Price, $1.25 

A very satisfying compilation of pianoforte duets. 
Good pianists will find great pleasure in possessing 
this volume for occasions when a four-hand number 
is desired. These numbers are selected with special 
attention to the supplying of duets for concert work, 
but they .will also answer for recreation playing, 
sight reading practice and _ ensemble practice. A 
glance at the contents of this book brings to atten¬ 
tion numbers by such composers as Rachmaninoff, 
Cut, Grieg, Dvorak, Mosskowski and others. 


| VIOLIN | 

FAVORITE OLD-TIME TUNES 

Violin and Piano Price, $1.00 

An extensive collection of jigs, reels and’ heart- 


songs of grandfather’s day, that still retain their 
charm and popular appeal, newly arranged for violin 
and piano. 


JUVENILE PLAY SONGS 

By M. Greenwaid Price, 75 cents 

The twelve numbers contained in this book _ are 
traditional games of childhood arranged as piano 
pieces with short, easy variations. The original text 
is given and the games will be found both educa¬ 
tional and entertaining if sung and acted. 

STANDARD ELEMENTARY ALBUM 

Price, 75 cents 

Probably the most extensive collection of ele¬ 
mentary pieces ever issued. The numbers, from the 
compositions of classic, modern and contemporary 
writers, have been chosen with the greatest care, 
not only for their melodic appeal but for their edu¬ 
cational value as well. 


An Opportunity to Ascertain the Real Worth 
of the Publications of the Theo. Presser Co. 


genuine value of the bofiks listed on t_— 
we will gladly send any of them for examination. 
To further assist in the selection of music, we 
have catalogs covering every classification. We 
will gladly send any of these gratis. 


FIFTY SELECTED STUDIES 

IN THE FIRST POSITION 

By Chas. Levenson Price, $1.00 

A much needed compilation of first-position stud¬ 
ies from the best of the world’s violin writers. The 
studies are arranged in progressive order and may 
be taken up after elementary instruction has been 

SELECTED VIOLIN STUDIES 

IN THE SECOND AND THIRD POSITIONS 
By Chas. Levenson Price, $1.00 

The cream of the best second and third-position 
studies from the works of all the great writers for 
the violin. Not difficult, but just such studies as 
should be used after a proper amount of work. 




Theodore Presser Co. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
TALKING MACHINES AND RECORDS 
MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE 

1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


t LITERATURE I 

♦> * 

PIANO PLAYING WITH PIANO 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Josef Hofmann Price, $2.00 

A work of momentous interest to every student 
and teacher of the piano by one of the greatest 
pianists of the age.. Contains almost a hundred pages 












































































Junior 


n.„ Samitntv Wall Coatii 


Wall Co«H»s 


Alabastine 


For Walls 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 

UOR Homes, Schools, Churches and all public 
buildings, Alabastine is the artistic, sanitary, 
durable, economical wall coating. It mixes with 
cold water—is easy to apply. 

Sold by dealers in paints, everywhere. No pack¬ 
age genuine without cross and circle printed in 
red. A great variety of tints may be obtained 
by intermixing standard Alabastine colors. 
Write for special color chart. 

THE ALABASTINE COMPANY, 

424 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapid*, Michigan 
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